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CHAPTER I 


THE NEW WORD AT THE DELE I CONGRESS 

Last fall I went through Great Britain to see 
what was being done in the field of production 
by the co-operative societies. I saw again the* 
now familiar marvels of the distributive stores, 
which in one generation have grown to a mem- 
bership representing one-seventh of the British 
population — and that the picked seventh — 
and doing a business, manufacturing included, 
of $272,000,000 a year, with a bank of their 
own with deposits of $16,000,000, and turn- 
ing over $200,000,000 a year; and I saw the 
huge factories which the English Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society has established in its 
function of capitalist, and which it is avow- 
edly operating on capitalistic lines as to its 
employes, giving them none of the profits and 
none of the control. 

But there was something else to be seen. 
There are factories, workshops — and there are 
now coming to be even farms — ^planned, set up, 
operated, and managed by workingmen’s brains, 
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money and morals , and that not capitalistically, 
but co-operatively. 

The co-operation of these workingmen is not 
for themselves alone. Capital takes its place as 
a wage-earner along with labor, and both, after 
receiving their earnings — interest for the one, 
wages for the other — share in the profits or 
losses ; both share, also, in the ownership and 
management. Even the consumer is recog- 
nized as one of the constituents, and shares in 
the profits he brings, and can share in the 
control by becoming a stockholder. 

Many of the establishments are handsome 
enough, with all the modern machinery of their 
trade and the most approved appliances for the 
health and comfort of the ‘‘members,'’ which is 
the new word for “hands." They have been in 
successful operation for many years — some of 
them for as many as twenty and thirty. They 
are increasing. They now number more than 
one hundred and fifty, have an aggregate capital 
of over $5,000,000 — as much as the great whole- 
sale store at Manchester has accumulated in its 
thirty years of growth — annual sales of $10,000,- 
000 and rising, and annual profits of $500,000. 

Here the workingman is found playing the 
President of industry, and playing it well. The 
aspiration of leaders of the working classes that 
they should become the owners of the means of 
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production's being realized, step by step, along 
the lines of least resistance. Industry is democ- 
ratizing itself, pending the political regenera- 
tion of the whole world at once, and labor is 
capitalizing itself. Archbishops have given up 
the application of the Golden Rule to business 
as impracticable ; but here it is being attempted 
by workingmen. 

‘‘We must make men as well as money,” and 
“We must help our brothers,” is their daily 
bread. Every dollar of profits, before it is 
divided, must first pay its contribution to the 
fund for schools, literature, lectures, to help 
spread this gospel of self-help by each-other- 
help, which these simple people do not think 
themselves smart enough to get taught out of 
endowments made by pirates. There is no 
woman question. Women can be seen at the 
workbenches who sit as Directors in the Board 
of the factory in which they are wage-earners. 
Some villages are already almost wholly co- 
operative , able, practically, to vote unanimously 
anything they desire whenever the day comes, 
in their judgment, for a co-operative politics; 
and the co-operative census is swelling rapidly 
everywhere. 

This was news to me , and as I found that 
even among distinguished students of social 
science, leaders of thought, prominent trades- 
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unionists and agitators, and men affairs in 
England, there were not a few who were un- 
aware of what was going on under their own 
windows, it occurred to me that it might be 
news to some of the people in America. I 
have taken pains to note the shoitcomings, 
failures, criticisms of the movement. I have 
referred readers to fuller information of these 
where space forbade my giving it, and have 
not concealed the fact that the subject is one 
of controversy and opposition, even within the 
co-operative world itself. 

This opposition is a latter-day outgrowth of 
the wealth that has come to co-operation on 
its commercial side ; it is not part of the origi- 
nal creed or deed. In the beginning, in the 
days of the Christian Socialists, and, before 
them, of the Rochdale pioneers, it was the co- 
operative ideal, and has been given the first place 
in their faith by all the great names — Owen, 
Kingsley, Maurice, Vansittart Neale, Thomas 
Hughes, Ripon, Ludlow, Holyoake, Godin, 
Leclaire — that the workingman should attain 
self-employment and self-government, sharing 
in profits and management as a right, not as a 
favor; and that he should be capitalist, and 
that there should be a revival of business which 
shall be the revival of religion. The associ- 
ations described in these pages are the newest 
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development of this oldest doctrine of co-oper- 
ation. 

The new word at the International Co-opera- 
tive Congiess held in Delft, Holland, in 1897, 
was, I found, ''Labor Copartnership.'* It was 
represented by a group of zealous men — "great 
advertisers,** as their opponents smilingly ex- 
pressed it — ^who were about the only active 
propagandists in evidence in the Congress. 
Except for the desire of a number of the French 
delegates to speak all at once, and for a few 
amiable differences of opinion as to minor 
points of policy, like that of endorsing the pro- 
posed International Co-operative Stoie at Paris, 
— which has since been opened in a spacious 
room at 37 Rue Vanves, Paris — the only nov- 
elty was furnished by the group among the 
English delegates who, in the Congress and out 
of it, were preaching their gospel of labor co- 
partnership. 

They piqued interest by refusing to allow 
their new doctrine to be given any formal defi- 
nition in the report of the Congress. Their 
opponents chuckled at their expense at this 
spectacle of a sect refusing to go on record with 
a formal statement of just what its doctrine 
was. But the copartnership people let them 
laugh ; and let it be understood that they were 
perfectly willing to bear this banter for the 
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moment rather than run the risk of having their 
movement wrapped too soon in the cramping 
ligatures of a creed, and measured by doctrinaires 
for its cofhn. The other matters discussed by 
the Congress were mostly the familiar ques- 
tions of profit-sharing, agricultural associations, 
Schultze-Delitsch banks, but labor copartner- 
ship was new, and its freshness, as well as 
the devotion of its advocates, made it one of 
the catchwords* of the occasion, to be quoted 
in speeches and to be inquired about in private 
talk. 

There was fight, hope, purpose — the spirit of 
the pioneers, a breath from the people itself — 
in the delegates who stood for labor copart- 
nership , and when they spoke, they always won 
applause from the Congress. There was a dis- 
tinctly different note in their philosophy from 
that of Godin, Leclaire, and the living suc- 
cessor of these, the distinguished philanthropist 
of Holland, Van Marken, the yeast and spirits 
manufacturer of Delft, under whose auspices the 
Congress assembled. The things these men 
had done, and admirably, were done for work- 
men; but labor copartnership brought us 
account of things done of, by and for workmen 
themselves. It was a record of self-initiative, 
and so of a higher promise than these of phil- 
anthropic initiative, beneficent as they were. 
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There is a copartnership community not far 
from where the Congress sat — at Nunspeet, a 
settlement where workingmen are gathered 
together by a man of wealth, M. Molijn, in 
what it is hoped to make a co-operative com- 
monwealth in miniature; and at Delft, itself, 
there is a co-operative printing company and 
a workingmen’s village. These have been so 
organized by Mr. J. C. Van Marken that the 
workingmen in the printery receive a share in 
the profits of the employer, and the tenants in 
the houses a share in the profits of the landlord. 
This is not in money, but in the shape of an 
accumulating proprietary interest in the printing- 
presses, type, etc., of the one, and in the houses 
of the other. This is to make them, ultimately, 
owners of their means of production and of 
their homes in place of the original proprietor, 
whom they will have expropriated by a scheme 
originated by himself. 

These were things that were being done for 
the workingmen by employers of good will ; but 
from England the Congress heard a story of pro- 
ductive enterprises, including farms, started by 
workmen for workmen, owned by workmen, and 
managed by workingmen and workingwomen. 
I had come over to attend the Congress, in- 
tending after it to go to Germany to look at 
the People’s Banks, in which I had become 
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interested by the fascinating book about them 
by Henry W, Wolff, and observe the methods 
of the Socialist Labor Party , and then to go 
to Switzerland and see in practical operation 
its Initiative and Referendum, and the other 
achievements in self-government which fairly 
entitled the Swiss to be considered to-day the 
most successfully democratic nation in the world. 
But this business of labor copartnership was 
news; and news is what we will always take 
first. I saw that, although I had read a good 
deal about the English co-operative movement, 
I had failed to grasp its most significant develop- 
ment. I had been warming myself by the pic- 
ture of a fire. It would be better to go to the 
fire itself. I, therefore, changed my plans and 
went to England, to see for myself what this 
new word of co-operation meant. 

* People’s Banks, published by P. S King & Co., London 



CHAPTER II 

ON THE LAND 

I began my journey in the field of co-opera- 
tion at its newest, least successful, hardest, and 
most encouraging point — farming. In connec- 
tion with an exhibition of their products by the 
co-operative societies of the Midlands, at Rug- 
by — Tom Brown’s Rugby — September i8th, 
there was a conference of delegates under the 
auspices of the Co-operative Union to consider 
specially the possible developments of co- 
operative production in agriculture. The fine 
assembly-room of one of the Rugby schools 
was given to the delegates for their meeting by 
the Rev. Dr. James, head master of Rugby. 
An earnest audience of men and women from 
the societies of Leicester, Kettering, Rugby, 
and other places in the Midlands, was in attend- 
ance. Mr. Henry Vivian, the leading lecturer 
of the Labor Association, which has been or- 
ganized to h^lp educate the co-operative con- 
stituencies of Great Britain to go into produc- 
tion, but not capitalistically, gave an address; 
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and then theie was an experience^ meeting/' 
Every important society in the Midlands that 
had tried farming, or that wanted to, was heard 
fiom. The failures and difficulties were con- 
fessed with frankness, and, with equal frank- 
ness, the determination to overcome them and 
succeed. 

The feeling about the evils of the land situ- 
ation was deep — ^very deep ; I do not think it 
would be exaggerated if called passionate. The 
room rumbled with approval as speaker after 
speaker spoke of the ‘'scandal" and "disgrace," 
and almost uncountable economic waste. But 
when a man who had been one of the war- 
horses of the land agitation of the last gener- 
ation — he had been one of those who rescued 
for Nottingham the great tract of commons 
which is now its most precious municipal posses- 
sion — delivered a fierce tirade against the land- 
lords, he was listened to with evident impa- 
tience. All that he said was true, and it was 
well said ; but his audience had got far beyond 
that stage. What they wanted most to hear 
of was; "What shall we do about it?" 

As I found all through England to be the 
fashion of co-operative meetings, whether busi- 
ness or popular, the subject in hand was dis- 
cussed with a constant reference to the interests 
of others as well as those of self. At this 
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Rugby meeting, the misery of the agricultural 
laborer and the help that should be given him was 
always on the carpet. His low wages and the 
degradation of his lot were described by nearly 
all the speakers, and always to sympathetic 
listeners. There is something radically wrong 
about a land system,'' said one of them, "^in 
which the landlords live in luxury, the farmers 
(tenants) in comfort, and the laborers in mis- 
ery." And the hall echoed with ‘‘Hear!" 
^^Hear!" In the Midlands, a garden spot if 
ever there was one, the farm laborers, it was 
stated, get only lo, ii or 12 shillings a week, 
and lose their time in bad weather. 

''He has no savings to put into the land," 
said one of the delegates. "We who have the 
capital must help him to a better condition, 
bringing the land to him, and so help ourselves 
to a higher commercial prosperity. ' ' All agreed 
that one of the first things to be done when 
the co-operators began to farm was to raise the 
laborers’ wages. This I found a feature of the 
political economy of co-operation, even among 
those who did not accept the ideas of labor 
copartnership — that co-operateis must figure 
not how little but how much they can pay labor. 
Even the officials of the Manchester English 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, and others 
who oppose the plan of giving the employes 
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a share in profits and management, will always 
be found to point with pride to the fact that 
they pay better wages than outside employers, 
and give benefits not accorded elsewhere. Co- 
operators believe that poorly-paid men do poor 
work. *'The agricultural laborer cannot do 
his best work, was said at Rugby, ‘‘because 
he is not paid to do it. He cannot put his 
heart into his task. 

Lack of capital is one of the chronic com- 
plaints of the farmer and the laborer the world 
over. It was a sensation to sit m a meeting 
composed almost wholly of workingmen con- 
sidering plans for their “emancipation,^' and 
hear the serene confidence with which they 
declared themselves to have all the capital they 
wanted. The workingmen in co-operation have 
become great capitalists. They do not feel 
that there is any enterprise at which they need 
to stop for the want of money. They are ready 
now to meet landlord or capitalist on his own 
ground. “We have a tremendous amount of 
money,” said one. “We need,”said another, 
“all the commodities that can be produced on 
the land; we have a mouth ready for every 
mouthful grown; we have surplus capital; we 
need only educate the agricultural laborers and 
pay them living wages, and we shall have our 
pick of laborers.” These societies, like that at 
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Kettering spon to be referred to, which practice 
the principle of copartnership, usually begin 
their preparations for taking up farming by 
doing propaganda work among the farm labor- 
ers of the vicinity 

It was evident here, and at every other 
gathering of co-operators I attended, that the 
sentiment was overwhelmingly in favor of radi- 
cal political action on the land question. Some 
of those who demand political remedies look 
upon co-operation as a rival, if not an oppo- 
nent. But this jealousy, from what I saw and 
heard among the co-operators, is misconceived. 
It would be safe to wager that a larger vote will 
be got for the most radical remedies from co- 
operators than any other class. ‘^If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine.’' 
But as co-operators, these people confine them- 
selves to co-operative methods. There was 
much complaint of the attitude of the owners 
of land towards co-operators. Many charge 
them extortionate rents. In one case men- 
tioned, a society was charged a rent of $60 
an acre, and that for land which was two miles 
out of town. This was at Nottingham. An- 
other instance was given where (near Peter- 
borough) $250 an acre was charged for grass 
land bought ‘‘They are always talking,” it 
was said, “about how depressed agriculture is; 
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but they always know how to charge enough for 
the land/* Some of the landlords refuse to let 
co-operative societies have land on any terms. 
Others will let it only with the most burden- 
some conditions, taking from the tenant any 
discretion to alter the rotation of crops or the 
methods of culture, even though revolutionary 
changes are occurring at present m the agricul- 
ture of the world. Societies are held down by 
lease to the old-fashioned succession of crops 
practiced before foreign grains began to flood 
the British markets; and have to raise wheat 
and oats year after year at a loss, when profit 
could be made in dairying and market-garden- 
ing 

Naturally, this tyranny and extortion have 
created an accumulating public opinion among 
the co-operators, as well as the people generally, 
for summary and immediate abolition of this 
father of all the monopolies, and this feeling 
found vigorous expression in the conference, as 
it always does when congress or conference of 
co-operators discuss the land question. But it 
does not draw them away from the pursuit of 
their own special co-operative way of dealing 
with the problem. Co-operators are resolved 
not to be switched off from what they can do 
in their own field by any suggestions^ of what 
might be done in some other field. Those 
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who showed that no land at all could be got in 
their locality, or that the expenses of transfer, 
the heavy rents and tithes, the railway over- 
charges, and other things, made general success 
impossible unless there were sweeping reforms 
by the interference of the state, got a hearing 
of the most sympathetic kind, but were always 
told, in effect, to stand aside. 

Co-operators will certainly give an overwhelm- 
ing support to such reforms when brought for- 
ward, but the genius of their own movement is to 
do what can be done by themselves in voluntary 
associations, and they are faithful to it. In 
this, many of them believe they are playing the 
game of the very political reformers who profess 
so much contempt for their efforts. History 
teaches, they point out, that every great change 
in the political structure had to be preceded by 
preparatory change in the domestic structure. 
This latter is the conscious task of co-operation 
in the social transformation now going on. How 
much self-government in England and America 
owes to the voluntary democracy of the Sepa- 
ratists, Congregationahsts, Puritans, Wesleyans, 
who drilled the people in the duties of making 
their own rules and electing their own rulers, 
political philosophers like Borgeaud have often 
told us. In learning to associate in congrega- 
tions, people prepared themselves to become 
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members of constituencies. In discussing co- 
operative farming before the Co-operative Con- 
gress of 1895, Mr. Mclnnes, of Lincoln, said 
most interestingly on this point: ^'The sys- 
tem of church government devised by the 
administrative genius of Wesley was, although 
not designedly so, the first avenue through 
which the most thoughtful of the agricultural 
class became familiarized with the principle of 
acting together, and were brought to realize 
that they were small, but necessary parts of 
one great living organization. The silent part 
which the constitution and procedure of the 
various Methodist bodies has enabled them to 
play, in paving the way for the peaceful social 
revolution which is taking place in the villages, 
is rarely recognized.'* 

Co-operators are firmly resolved to prove that 
their method can deal successfully with the 
land. While Land Restoration and Land 
Nationalization societies are working to restore 
and nationalize all the land of Merrie England 
by a grand stroke of popular sovereignty, the 
co-operators proceed to restore and colonize, 
and privately democratize all they can on their 
own account. They are so completely in 
earnest in their land campaign as to begin 
to march at once. They will not wait till land 
taxes have been reimposed on the landlords, 
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or the Australian system of easy and cheap 
transfers has been adopted, but will go right 
on now, taking things as they are, and will 
get such land as they can, and will prove that it 
can be cultivated profitably by the co-operative 
method. As one of them said. ^'This land 
question is the most difficult of all. It is our 
duty as co-operators to put our hands, and 
heads, and hearts together and lift it up.'* 
The same sentiment came from the other side 
of the social world in Lord Roseberry's speech 
at the Glasgow Congress. ‘'Until co-opera- 
tion," he said, “has successfully dealt with the 
land, its work and its mission are incomplete." 
Every step co-operators take will help the 
wider reform ; for it will prove that people can 
farm as people, and it will be getting ready for 
democratic service on the people's land, when 
that comes, a body of men skilled both in 
managing the land and the people. 

Co-operative audiences listen with unstag- 
gered cheerfulness to the stories of failures in 
their farming, and not a few of them were told 
at this conference. But “failure" has no horror 
for these people. They have tried failure and 
got to success — brilliant and glorious success — 
by the help of failure. You could not persuade 
an English or Scotch co-operator that anything 
which anybody could do could not be done still 
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better if the ‘'co-ops’' took hold of it. There 
is no such word as “failure” left m the vo- 
cabulary of a movement which, beginning with 
the tuppence a week of underpaid working- 
men in garrets and ridiculous little shops in 
back streets, has in thirty-six years done a busi- 
ness of $4,500,000,000, and divided among the 
working people $360,000,000 of money in divi- 
dends, opening windows of hope into thousands 
of lives out of which hope had been taxed by 
the greed and cruelty of power 

The returns of co-operative farming published 
in the report given to the last general Congress, 
that at Perth, in 1897, though accompanied by 
the comment that they were ‘ ‘ certainly far from 
encouraging, ’ ’ are really not depressing when it 
is remembered that the movement is still in its 
first stages, and that the co-operative farmers 
are “buying experience.” In the operations 
of forty societies for 1896, there were profits of 
$16,510 and losses of $19,255 The acreage 
was 4,869, and the capital $499,595. This loss 
of $2,745 m all as the net result of the experi- 
ments of forty societies, with a capital of half a 
million, in a new business, brought no despond- 
ency to any co-operator that I saw or heard of. 
For the five years, 1892-1896, the total results 
of co-operative farming showed losses of $65,- 
265 and profits of $61,465, a net deficiency of 
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only $3,800 — certainly a trifling initiation fee; 
and so it is looked upon by the sentiment of 
the movement. 

This exhibit, it must be borne in mind, is 
made under the severest system of bookkeep- 
ing known to any business. The co-operators 
carry no bad debts on their books as assets, 
and force no balances; and they write every 
year a large depreciation off the value of their 
property. Every acre in these accounts has 
been charged with interest on its cost, sometimes 
with depreciation. Even if the land is really 
building land, cultivated only ad mterini^ it is 
charged full interest on its value as such. The 
farm of the Woolwich society cost about $600 
an acre, as it lies just outside of the town and 
in the path of its growth. It is only a question 
of a short time when the society will cut it up 
into building lots for its members. But, mean- 
while, the farm has to pay interest on what it 
cost as building land, not on its value as a farm. 

An examination of statistics of co-operative 
agriculture in detail discloses that the total of 
losses is due to the very heavy deficit made by 
the Scottish Wholesale Society’s farm, $11,400 
in 1896, which was turned into a profit in 1897. 
This cannot be charged to difficulties insepara- 
ble from either Scotch or co-operative farming, 
for other Scotch co-operative farms made 
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gains in 1896, as shown by their official returns. 
Dunfermline made $3,125 on 504 acres, the 
Scottish Co-operative Farming Association, 
$1,315 on 748 acres. Leaving out the Whole- 
sale, twenty-one British societies have a profit ; 
only thirteen a loss. Their net profits total 
$16,510, the losses, $7,855. These are the fig- 
ures given by the Central Co-operative Board in 
its annual report to the Congress of 1897. 

If the increased value of the land v;ere taken 
into consideration, losses in most cases would 
also turn into profits. The land co-operators 
get is often very poor. The land of England 
is running down. That of the Lincoln society 
was described as ‘‘a rubbish heap."' What 
figures as a deficit m these accounts is in reality 
frequently the profitable investment that has 
reclaimed and often more than doubled the 
value of the land. But co-operative bookkeep- 
ing never marks up the value of investments. 
*‘We have never appreciated,'* says the History 
of the Origin and Progress of the Royal Arsenal 
Co-operative Society, '^the nominal value of 
any land above its original cost, even when, as 
in the case of the farm at Bostal, the value of 
such land since its acquisition by the society 
has risen immensely." 

Stories of success and failure were told at the 
Rugby conference with equal frankness. Some 
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of the farms referred to were merely co-opera- 
tive; some were also copartnership. The farm 
at Lincoln was started in 1889 by the purchase 
of twelve acres. It converted its ‘^rubbish 
heap’' into a fruitful garden. The profits in 
1893 were $75 an acre. In 1897, it reported 
that for 1896 it had made $780 profit on its 
fifty-four and onc-half acres Mr. D. Mclnnes, 
a delegate from the society, gave this account 
of its history in the Congress of 189S : 

‘^It grows produce for an assured market, 
namely, its town membership, but the twelve 
acres of land which it purchased six years ago 
were only of poor quality. Good tillage and 
manuring has altered this, and meanwhile, 
averaging the whole period, the venture has 
paid well. But it has done so simply because 
there has been a mouth ready for every mouth- 
ful grown, and for all that human mouths could 
not take the mouths of a herd of pigs have 
always been available. Thus all waste has been 
avoided, and what were formerly partly waste 
products from mill, store, and abattoir, have been 
utilized. As co-operation is in its very essence 
a system of avoidance of waste, co-operators 
should, wherever possible, organize to use their 
magnificent and growing resources to develop 
those of the soil. If our history for the past 
twenty-five years has not yet given us faith 
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enough to proceed further, we are slow, indeed, 
to learn — sceptical beyond measure, and there 
is nothing for it but to wait, to educate, and to 
organize; for the extension and development 
of our movement along sound lines depends 
not on the intelligence of the few, or the faith 
of the few, but on the faith and the intelligence 
of the many ' ' 

The outcome of this successful experiment 
by the Lincoln society are these facts, as given 
by Mr. William Campbell, at the Sunderland 
Congress: They have realized a good profit, 
besides charging interest on capital , they have 
supplied themselves with some of the prime 
necessaries of life of the finest quality and in 
the best condition at ordinary prices. They 
have so improved the quality of the land that 
it is worth many pounds an acre more to-day 
than when they bought it. They have paid 
more for labor on twelve acres of land than 
ninety-nine farmers out of a hundred pay on 
fifty, and, by becoming their own producers, 
have completely annihilated the middleman. 

The Newcastle society has done well. A 
member in the Congress of 1895 said its farm 
had two hundred and fifty acres of land — one 
hundred and eighty arable, seventy in grass. 
They had lately set up a dairy. The store was 
their market for produce, and the milk was 
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appreciated, for they did not water it They 
employed five men, none receiving less than 
twenty-five shillings per week, and working 
fifty-six hours. They had worked the farm 
three years and cleared nine and one-half per 
cent. That year it was hoped there would be 
ten per cent profit. But for the five years up 
to 1897, on $58,640 capital, the profit was only 
a little over one per cent. This comparatively 
poor result was largely traceable to the preva- 
lence of an epidemic disease among the cows, 
to the position of the farm, and to the adverse 
agricultural conditions of the past few years. 

I am indebted to Mr. H. Reed, the secretaiy 
of the Ipswich Co-operative Society, for some 
particulars, under date of December 26, 1897, 
of the results of their farming. They cultivate 
sixty acres, purchased ten years ago for $15, 000. 
The society lost on wheat, and now grows 
vegetables and root crops for its cattle. They 
have twenty cows and one hundred pigs, and 
find them a source of profit. The land is poor 
and wet; but for the year ending October 12, 
1897, after charging interest at the rate of five 
per cent, and allowing for depreciation, they 
were able to make a profit of $407. 

Another of the experiences commented on at 
the conference was at Assington. This has 
been carefully studied by Mr. Daniel Thomson 
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in his paper ‘‘Should Co-operative Societies Go 
into Farming?’' printed by the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society. The Assmgton 
Agricultural Association, near Colchester, was 
founded in 1883. The two farms, Severals and 
Knotts, of 223 acres, were already co-operative, 
for they had been carried on by an association 
of laborers since 1829 and 1850, respectively, 
and were for many years a decided success — 
dividing $8,000 profit in the last seventeen 
years. Failure, however, came to the lot of 
the laborers, (i) because of bad seasons and low 
prices, and (2) insufficient capital. To these 
causes may be added the want of a reserve 
fund, which should have been built up during 
the years of prosperity. In 1883, the Guild of 
Co-operators issued a circular to co-operative 
societies and individuals, asking for $12,500 to 
start the undertaking anew on co-operative 
lines. A committee was appointed, and opera- 
tions with the first-named farm were begun in 
January, 1884, when the funds collected 
amounted to $8,000. About half the acreage 
was then, and continues still to be, devoted to 
cereals, and the rest to root crops, pasture, etc. 

Difficulties began^to be experienced in 1885. 
There was a loss of $2,015 1886; and, in 

1887, the committee was empowered to give 
up the lease if the landlord did not reduce the 
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rent. In 1888, the land was said to be in 
‘^better heart/’ though a loss of over $5,000 
was experienced , and the interest on loans was, 
in the following year, reduced from five per cent 
to four per cent. The trade loss in 1891 was 
set down at $1,750, and the total deficiency had 
then reached $7,770. The rent charge had 
been by this time reduced by $3.75 an acre — a 
means of relief which seems to have been felt 
at once though losses continued to be made 
in the years from 1892 to 1894. Both of the 
two succeeding years, 1895 and 1896, show 
profits of $485 and $350, respectively; and the 
last annual statement (1897) still shows a loss 
of $145. This sum, added to the previously 
existing deficiency, gave, January, 1897, a total 
indebtedness of $8,670. But the society re- 
ports at the end of 1897 a small profit and 
prospects of doing better this year. 

This shows an ebb tide of ill fortune running 
for fifteen years, until it turned in 1897. But 
as farms all through this same period have been 
sought for and have been profitably cultivated 
in the neighborhood, agriculture cannot be said 
to be responsible; and as other co-operative 
farms have been run successfully in the same 
time, co-operation cannot be held guilty. It 
seemed to be the opinion of the members of the 
conference that the success at Lincoln was 
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largely due to the fact that its farm had a direct 
connection with a market of its own in a large 
co-operative store, and that the apparent failure 
at Assington was due to the want of such a 
connection. In the latter case, too, there were 
intimations of faults of management. I have 
said “apparent'' failure, because some of the 
students of its experience believe that at Assing- 
ton the loss in the working has been made good 
by the new value given the land. 

One of the most prosperous co-operative farms 
is that of the Dunfermline Society. There are 
500 acres, on which it pays an average rent of 
$ii an acre. The capital invested is $37,500, 
and 1896 gave a profit of $3,125. It has been 
in operation for four years. The farm proper 
in that time has yielded a gam of $2,005, and 
the dairy of $11,365, a total profit of $13,370. 

The worst case of all is that of the Carbrook 
Mains farm, of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society. On its two hundred and 
eighty acres, employing a capital of $20,000, 
this society has in five years lost $26,110, or 
more than its total capital; but the enterprise 
in 1897 turned the corner and showed a profit. 
Its rent is now only $7 an acre, and was but 
$8.50 at the beginning. I got no explanation 
of these losses, which, however, are manifestly 
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due to special, not general, causes; for they 
are entirely out of line with the average results 
of other co-operative farming. The profit for 
1897 may be the beginning of a run of fat 
years. 



CHAPTER III 

SOME COPARTNERSHIP FARMS 

The Postal farm of the society at Woolwich, 
which I went to see, is run on a copartnership 
basis, as are all of the productive enterprises of 
that very flourishing association. 

This Woolwich society, called the Royal Ar- 
senal Co-operative Society, after the principal 
industry of the town, began in the exchange of 
a few ideas by some workmen at their benches, 
m 1 868. At the first meeting, the whole amount 
of stock subscribed was $22.75, received in 
sums varying from twenty-five cents to $2.50; 
and the limit of stock allowed to any one mem- 
ber was $5.00. It took three weeks to raise a 
capital of $36, With this a chest of tea was 
bought, and a small back room, a workshop, 
filled with lathes and benches, taken as a 
store. Mr. Alex McLeod, still secretary of the 
society, and the proud premier of the celebra- 
tion which I saw at the opening of a new 
branch, tells how in those early years, after 
doing a full day’s work, he would go to Lon- 
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don to buy the supplies for the next week’s 
business, carry them on his back to the railway 
station in London, and from the railway station 
at Woolwich to the little store. 

One evening would be spent in weighing up 
goods and preparing them for distribution ; the 
shop was open for business at first on Saturday 
evening only. After the evening’s trade, the 
secretary’s wife would scrub the counter. The 
managing committee acted as both buyers 
and shopmen. All their services were given 
gratuitously; nor was it until the association 
had been established for nearly two years that 
the secretary or committee would accept any 
payment for their services. A business of 
over $2,000 was done the first year , and there 
was a profit for distribution of about $100. 
The members received a dividend of $49; $4.25 
was paid for interest on capital , the stock in 
trade was depreciated by $38, and $6 was carried 
forward as a reserve. This was a good speci- 
men of co-operative financiering. The depreci- 
ation entirely wrote out the stock in trade from 
the assets, and the reserve fund created was 
equal to five per cent of the total capital. By 
1873 the sales were at the rate of $13,000 a 
year. 

It became necessary to employ paid help; 
and upon the engagement of the first shopman, 
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the right of the employ^ to a share of the 
profit was recognized This principle has ever 
since been carried out by the society, and each 
employe who is a member receives a sum calcu- 
lated at the same rate per cent on his wages 
as is credited to members on their purchases. 
This was formally put into the rules in 1877, 
at which time, also, a rule was adopted appro- 
priating two and one-half per cent of the net 
profits of every year to the educational fund. 
''Never in the society’s history,” says Origi 7 i 
and Progress^ published by it, "were resolu- 
tions arrived at that demonstrated more clearly 
the inner aims of the movement — education 
and equity.” 

In the panic of 1894, England was strewn 
with the wrecks of all sorts of land and build- 
ing societies, and the town of Woolwich suf- 
fered severely. The Royal Arsenal Co-opera- 
tive Society had to pay in withdrawals to its 
members $370,000 in two and a half years; 
and, thanks to the policy of accumulating re- 
serves, so prudently inaugurated at the very 
beginning, it met the drain without a quiver. 
The society is so steadily extending its busi- 
ness, putting up new branches and enlarging its 
premises, that it now has its own building de- 
partment. At the celebration I attended, these 
figures were given out as to its operations: Its 
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annual sales were then $975,000; its capital 
$580,000; its reserve fund, $42,500, sales since 
the commencement, twenty-nine years ago, had 
been $10,000,000. Up to 1898, of the profits, 
$780,450 have been paid as dividends on pur- 
chases ; $60,590 have been paid to employes, and 
$22,500 have been given to the educational de- 
partment. In 1897, the sales amounted to $i,- 
008,685, an increase of $141,125 over the pre- 
ceding year, the capital had increased to 
$614,050, and loans^to members for house-buy- 
ing were $114,305, making the total $304,890. 

The streets of Woolwich on the day of this 
demonstration were gay with flags and music, 
and a proud and happy crowd. A long proces- 
sion was made of the wagons of the society, 
decorated with mottoes. One of them bore 
this list of the industries of the society ; * ‘ Butch- 
ers, Bakers, Grocers, Drapers, Tailors, Shoe- 
makers, Farmers, and Dairymen.'' Another had 
this* ‘Xo-operation is the peace of industry, 
the opposite of competition, which is the war 
of industry." Another, this: ‘"The object of 
co-operation is, by concert in trade, to give 
capital to those who have none. ' ' The great 
drill-hall of the town was filled in the evening 
with an audience of thousands of people, who 
had gathered to hear music and speeches by 
eminent co-operators. 
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Tins celebration was made the occasion of 
beginning the issue of Comradeships which is 
to be the journal of the society; and a para- 
graph from the opening article is worth tran- 
scribing After calling upon the co-operators to 
be true to the spirit of the movement in store 
and workshop, in federations of stores and 
workshops, in the widening circle of copartner- 
ship societies, which seek to capitalize the work- 
er's gain in character and citizenship, and in the 
agricultural associations, bjj which Britain, with 
Ireland, is seeking to redeem the land, it says that 
the purpose of Comradeship is to make it known 
^‘that the achievement of ten thousand men 
and women in Woolwich is the open heritage of 
all, that the six stores, the finest bakery in 
London, the two farms, the stables for seventy 
horses, the sixty-five red vans, the new, health- 
ful tailors' workshop, the boot and shoe works, 
the building department, the people's bank 
are not for individual gain, but for common 
good ; that all are welcome to enter in, to take 
part in the government, to enjoy equal share 
in the fruits of the labor and the love of the 
pioneers of the past, and to earn the gratitude 
of the Woolwich of the future as its pioneers 
of the present." Any one can enter this 
^‘open heritage" by a payment of thirty-seven 
cents. 
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The results of these twenty-nine years justify 
this sentence from Origin and Progress, ^^The 
society is to-day a monument of the disinter- 
estedness of the few workingmen founders, 
who, by sheer hard work, unselfishness and 
determination, but without any idea or hope of 
ultimate reward or honor, succeeded in estab- 
lishing a society which has been of greater 
benefit to the working classes of Woolwich and 
Plumstead than any other agency/' 

This is not the boasting of him that putteth 
on his armor, and by no means of him that 
putteth it off, but of him who, having won his 
victory, keeps his armor to win greater ones. 

Much of the land of the Bostal farm, when 
bought, was little better than a swamp, but I 
found every acre under the most smiling culti- 
vation. The farm lies in a gently-rolling dis- 
trict bordering on the Thames. From its low-, 
lying surface the river is invisible, and the ships 
go sailing by, plowing their furrows through the 
distant fields as if these, too, hastened to open 
themselves like the waters of the sea for the 
speeding of British commerce to the four quar- 
ters. The purchase of the farm which the his- 
tory of the society describes as '‘most im- 
portant' ' was ordered by the quarterly meeting 
held in May, 1886. It comprised over fifty-two 

acres of market garden land, with a homestead, 
3 
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farm buildings and cottages, the whole of which 
cost $31,000. 

The land, when taken, was in poor condition, 
and great expense was incurred in bringing it 
into a good state of cultivation. Three old 
cottages were pulled down and one erected ; old 
cowsheds were converted into piggeries, and 
the breeding and fattening of pigs commenced. 
But this last venture soon received a severe 
check from swine fever. In addition to this 
disaster, the first bailiff, who proved inefficient, 
had to be removed, and another, who still occu- 
pies the position, appointed in his place. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1887, a slaughter-house was 
built on the farm. In the early part of 1889 
new piggeries were made on the most approved 
sanitary principles, of brick with slate roofs and 
iron fittings. The yard was drained and paved, 
and no expense spared that would better the 
sanitary conditions. The result is a model 
piggery, which will compare favorably with any 
for many miles around. These additions enable 
the society to keep from three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty pigs. Further improvements 
were the laying of a constant supply of water 
to the farm buildings, provision being also 
made for its use in the fields for irrigation pur- 
poses; the lighting of the farm buildings and 
yard by gas ; the covering of a good portion of 
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the yard by a corrugated iron roof, and the 
erection of two greenhouses for the growing of 
tomatoes, cucumbers, etc. 

An agitation was on foot during 1889 and 
1890, for laying out the farm for building pur- 
poses. The question occupied the attention of 
the members at several meetings, and culmina- 
ted m a special general meeting being called to 
consider the question on April 16, 1890, when 
the proposal was negatived. 

The crops grown are varied, and include cab- 
bages, colewort, greens, savoys, cauliflowers, 
brussels sprouts, sprouting broccoli, Scotch 
kale, spinach, lettuce, rhubarb, celery, onions, 
leeks, pickling cabbage, parsnips, turnips, car- 
rots, beetroot, potatoes, horseradish, vegetable 
marrows, peas, broad beans, scarlet runners, 
mint, parsley, sage, and cucumbers. Mangel 
wurtzel, kohl-rabi, tares, vetches, and rye are 
also grown for the society’s horses and pigs. A 
portion of the farm is allotted experimentally for 
fruit-growing. About one acre is laid down 
with strawberries, and about one and a half 
acres to various sorts of apples, pears, plums, 
gooseberries, raspberries, and red, white and 
black currants. 

From the first the farm has been worked by 
the society, and as far as possible produce only 
grown that can be profitably sold or used by 
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It Although several causes, its report says, 
make the establishment, charges, and cost of 
labor particularly heavy, yet the working of the 
farm has, during a period of nearly ten years, 
resulted in only a slight loss on the trans- 
actions ; and this ( an almost nominal ) loss is 
only arrived at after debiting the farm with five 
per cent interest on all capital invested. On 
the other hand, the farm has the advantage of a 
ready and certain market for its produce; does 
not incur the heavy charges for carnage to 
market and commission to market salesmen, 
and, to some extent, avoids the uncertainties 
of the different public markets. 

It was a great day that I chose for my visit 
to Woolwich. A new branch was being opened, 
and the occasion was being celebrated with 
every festivity known to co-operators — proces- 
sions, music, speeches, and, of course, a silver 
key to unlock the door of the new store. The 
manager of the farm, with the helpful courtesy 
to investigating strangers which is characteristic 
of co-operative folks, and is part of their policy, 
took himself away from this holiday and showed 
me over his scene of work. As it was in the 
fall, the summer glory of the crops was gone ; but 
even in the brown decay of autumn, the farm 
looked a model of clean and thorough cultiva- 
tion. There were still large patches of celery, 
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and many of the plots were brilliant with the 
scarlet blossoms of the bean. The hothouses 
were full of tomato vines, running to the roof, 
which had yielded at the remunerative rate of 
$400 to the acre, but were now spent. It 
seemed as if not a yard of the land had been 
allowed to evade its tribute. Rows of cabbages 
were planted between the rows of celery, and 
from the early lettuce to the late bean, every 
rood was kept busy. In the extensive pig- 
geries, floored with brick, drained, with shel- 
tered sties for winter breeding, there was not in 
sight a shovelful of the wallowing mud which 
makes the ordinary pig-sty an abomination. 

As we walked around, the manager told me 
his side of the story of co-operative farming. 
The produce of the farm was $10,000 a year — 
about $200 an acre. ‘‘My neighbors,'’ he said, 
“can't do half that, although we got the land 
in bad shape." The horseradish gave $300 
an acre, the beans, $200; the rhubarb, or pie- 
plant as we call it, $250. Some of the land, by 
double-cropping, yields $400 an acre. Mr. Wil- 
liam Campbell, of Leeds, in his paper on “Co- 
operative Agriculture," before the Annual Con- 
gress of 1894, described the crops of vegetables 
as “most marvelous," and gave these figures 
“In 1890 the following values at rate per acre 
were obtained: Beetroot $250, brussels sprouts 
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$195, cabbages $215, lettuce $340, onions 
$240, rhubarb $300, kidney beans $210, to- 
matoes $450, and nearly all other crops in pro- 
portion, and they not infrequently obtain a 
second crop/' 

They employ steadily about ten people, and 
pay higher wages than the average in the vicin- 
ity. The pay of the women, of whom there 
are several, was eighteen pence a day. If this 
was '^higher than the average," what must 
have been the general conditions of the farm- 
women thereabouts^ They had to have work 
every day to make nine shillings a week. The 
manager said he tried to keep indoor work 
enough for the bad days to save them from 
losing much time. The best men get $6 a 
week; their rent is seventy-five cents a week. 
No doubt, the nearness of London, whose 
smoke is always in full view, as well as the co- 
operative employer, accounts for these wages 
so superior to the average on the farms of Eng- 
land. These employes, like all who work for 
the Woolwich society, have a share in the profits 
of its operations; and they can become mem- 
bers of the society if they choose to do so. In 
some of the copartnership concerns, the em- 
ployes are expected to become members. Their 
share of the profits is given them only in the 
form of credited payments on shares until they 
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have fully paid up the minimum required. But 
in the Woolwich society this ‘^compulsory capi- 
talization/’ as it is sometimes called, is not 
practiced. The fact that the farm does not 
show a profit some years does not deprive the 
farm-workers of profits. At Woolwich, as at 
some other productive centers, all the profits of 
the various enterprises are pooled, and the 
employes, as well as the shareholders, partici- 
pate in the general result — and this is very 
handsome at Woolwich. 

Here, as in some other places in Co-operation 
land, I found the heads gave not very enthusi- 
astic reports of the response of their employes 
and associates to the efforts made in their be- 
half The mass, even among the members of 
the oldest and most successful societies, answer 
but sluggishly to the efforts of the leaders, as 
has always been the history of the mass. From 
the days of the Israelites, murmuring to be led 
back to the lashes and flesh-pots of Egypt, 
down to to-day, the history of emancipations 
has been always the same. All the present 
agricultural laborers on the Woolwich farm are 
members of the society, and get a dividend on 
their wages as well as on their purchases. This 
dividend last year ( 1 896) was one shilling ten 
pence on the pound, nearly ten cents on the 
dollar. “They are better off than their neigh- 
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bors/' the manager said; but he added that 
there was little interest among his farm-workers 
in the co-operative idea and its application to 
themselves. But at Kettering and at other 
places, there was a much more encouraging 
atmosphere. 

The manager, or ‘‘bailiff,'' at Woolwich, a 
most earnest, faithful, and hard-working man, 
was much mystified, not to say discouraged, by 
the deficits which, notwithstanding all his efforts 
and his apparent success, as judged by what all 
his neighbors were doing with their farms, w;ere 
figured out by the accountants of the society. 
For 1896, he had it proved to him by these 
figures that the farm had lost $1,490. It was 
evident that he did not understand it, and, in 
fact, did not believe it. He was turning out 
$10,000 worth of stuff a year at a cost of only 
$8,000; and yet, he was told there was this 
big loss. I was not m a position to throw 
any light into his darkened mind then; but 
afterward, when I discovered that the farm was 
being charged, on the books, interest on a value 
of $600 an acre, I understood how artificial the 
deficit was. The report of the society itself 
speaks of its farming losses as “almost nom- 
inal ’ ' 

One thing was beyond question : The results 
of co-operative farming here and almost every- 
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where else are better than the average of pri- 
vate enterprise. Mr. E. O. Greening pointed 
out, speaking in the Co-operative Congress 
of 1894, that the yearly loss on the farms in 
the United Kingdom was nearly $5 an acre, 
equal to the whole rent of the farms. And 
this manager did not have deficits always to 
face. For the first half of 1897 the Woolwich 
farm, he told me with great satisfaction, 
showed a profit of $375. A year or two be- 
fore, a neighbor, a large landlord, had come to 
visit him and had boasted that that year he had 
cleared $5,000 on his one thousand acres. The 
same year the Woolwich co-operative farm had 
netted $50 an acre, or, as the manager proudly 
pointed out to me, ten times as much. 

Another copartnership farm, and one of the 
most interesting of the experiments in co-oper- 
ative agriculture, is that of the Scottish Co- 
operative Farming Association, It has had a 
long and vaiying career, which has just ended 
in liquidation, and is a capital instance of the 
pluck and devotion to principle which are at 
the bottom of the amazing pecuniary success 
of the co-operative movement, and give it that 
moral illumination which is even more impor- 
tant. A finer body of men than the leaders of 
the Scotch co-operators it would not be possi- 
ble to find — shrewd and enthusiastic, full of 
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political economy and poetry as only Scotch- 
men can be Some of the best of them have 
been for years pioneering in the work of putting 
co-operative agriculture where they believe it is 
destined to stand — at the head of the agriculture 
of their country and the world. I was fortunate 
enough to meet one of them who has had much 
to do with it, Mr. James Deans, one of the lec- 
turers and organizers of co-operation in Scot- 
land, whose inner lineage runs back to Bobb}/ 
Burns and Adam Smith and Robert Owen. As 
the result of several years' debate by co-opera- 
tive conferences, the organization of the Scottish 
Co-operative Farming Association was under- 
taken. Appeals were made to all the co-opera- 
tive societies to take stock. But capital came 
in very slowly. 

Five years' agitation was required to raise 
$65,000; but this was got at last, and a consti- 
tution was drawn up and a society registered 
under the name given above. Then came the 
question of land — more difficult, even, than 
that of capital. Capital came from co-opera- 
tors who were willing, but land had to be got 
from lords who were not willing. Nobody, at 
first, would let them have a farm. They ad- 
vertised and answered advertisements; but no 
one had faith enough to lease land to a co- 
operative farming society. They were at last 
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able to get a lease of a farm in the county of 
Stirling, containing 384 acres, at a rent of $7 
an acre. A manager was employed, and they 
went to work. From the beginning, one of 
their principal occupations was the buying, 
breeding, and traimng of horses for the co-oper- 
ative societies, which use a great many for their 
delivery wagons. They also began to supply 
milk to the Glasgow societies. 

At first they did very well. The first year 
they paid interest on their capital and had a 
little left. The second year they paid six per 
cent on capital and a bonus of sixpence on 
the pound to workers and consumers on the 
amount of their wages and purchases, made the 
contribution for educational purposes, which is 
so dear to the co-operator, and had a little 
surplus besides. The third year they leased 
another farm in the parish of Stirling, at a 
rental of $i i an acre. This year they paid only 
interest on capital. 

About this time began the disastrous fall in the 
prices of produce which has wrought such havoc 
among the farmers of Great Britain, who are 
tied down by their leases to heavy rents which 
do not fall. Hay dropped from $22.50 to 
$12.50 a ton; oats, potatoes, and other produce 
also declined severely. But in the next year 
they leased three more farms in the parish of 
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Nitshill, near Glasgow, containing 494 acres, at 
a rent of $13.50 an acre. They bought the 
best stock, and put up milk-houses and other 
improvements of the best pattern; for it was 
their only good policy, they felt, to have the 
best tools and the best stock. These and other 
improvements absorbed too much of their cap- 
ital, and they went on struggling until the fail- 
ure in January, 1898. Circulars and appeals 
have failed to induce the societies to contribute 
enough additional capital to work the farm to 
advantage, and until the last year the decline 
in produce has been almost uninterrupted. 
Other tenants had their rents reduced ; but their 
landlords said that the co-operators were rich 
and could afford to pay. In spite of all these 
difficulties, however, they paid in 1896 five per 
cent on their capital, and had $2,500 of profit 
to credit against previous losses. The farm, in 
1897, was sending from four hundred to five 
hundred gallons of milk every morning to the 
co-operative dairies of Glasgow, and was to be 
devoted still more largely to milk. Ten thou- 
sand acres would not be enough to supply milk 
to the Glasgow societies. It also supplied 
the great co-operative bakery, the Wholesale 
Society and others with hundreds of horses. As 
it is, the farms of the society made a better show- 
ing than the proprietary farms in the vicinity. 
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In January, 1898, this farming expeiiment 
was brought to an end on the application of the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, to 
whom the farm was indebted some four thou- 
sand dollars. Its liabilities were $87,532, while 
its assets were $29,670 less than that. But at 
the same time this failure was recorded, some 
consolation comes from the report, as given in 
the Co-operative News, that the Carbrook Mains 
farm of the Scottish Wholesale, which hitherto 
has been the worst of all the agricultural ex- 
periments of co-operation, shows a balance on 
the right side this year for the fiist time. 
Among the causes of lack of success, three are 
very conspicuous: Want of capital, high rents, 
and the leases which compelled the old-fash- 
ioned rotation of crops. These obstacles are 
easily avoidable. Co-operators now see that 
they must buy land insteip-d of leasing it; and 
as they have more money than they know what 
to do with, the supply of capital will be un- 
limited as soon as the co-operators have acquired 
a little more courage to go forward. As to 
rotation in crops and other oppressive con- 
ditions of leases, these will disappear as the 
societies become owners instead of lessees. The 
Scotch look with envy on the changes which 
have been made in the land laws of Ireland, 
and feel that they are far behind their Celtic 
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brethren, ‘‘The Irish did a lot of howling/' 
one of the Scotch co-operators said enviously, 
“and they reaped the benefit of it in land re- 
forms, which have put them far ahead of us." 
The agricultural part of the Scottish Farming 
Association's experiment was successful in the 
highest degree. The society holds several sil- 
ver cups, nine gold medals, and dozens of silver 
medals, gathered at the principal cattle-shows 
in Scotland for the superiority of its cows and 
horses, “We have not licked all creation," 
its manager said, “but we have licked a large 
part of Scotland." 

This farm practiced profitsharing from the 
beginning, and allowed all its employes to be- 
come members. In fact, the rules provided 
that all the workers’ profits were to be retained 
and applied to the purchase of their shares. 
The society maintained an educational fund, out 
of which it procured the agricultural magazines 
and sent some of its young men to attend agri- 
cultural schools. I found Mr. Deans and his 
associates not at all cast down by the results of 
their work. They look upon it as a necessary 
piece of pioneering. The experiment has had 
the effect of leading many other societies to 
try farming, and it has made the mistakes for 
others to profit by. 

A far-reaching plan proposed by the Co-oper- 
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ative Union, which is calling district conferences 
to agitate for its adoption, was advocated by its 
secretary, Mr. J, C. Gray, at the Peterborough 
Congress in 1898. The co-operative societies — 
the Wholesale societies leading if they will — are 
asked to invest their surplus capital in the pui- 
chase of land, to be rented not to individuals but 
to co-operative societies of agricultural laborers, 
after they have been trained m those methods of 
intensive culture which are revolutionising the 
art of farming on the continent. The capital 
the laborers would need when thus converted 
into Small Holders they could get by mutual 
credit associations — people's banks — as the far- 
mers of Germany, Italy, and other European 
countries have done with wonderful success. 
These Small Holders would rent their land co- 
operatively, buy their tools and seeds co-op- 
eratively, contract for freight rates co-opera- 
tively, and sell their produce co-operatively. 
But each laborer- member would have allotted 
to him by his society his own piece of land, 
and have the stimulus of knowing that what 
he raised was his. “ If co-operators determine," 
said Mr. Gray, **that this revolution shall be 
accomplished, it will surely come to pass." The 
“ revolution " is being widely discussed. 

Kettering was the first place I visited after 
the Rugby Conference, and I found the co- 
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operators in this center of co-operative energy 
iull of plans for a farm they were about to 
start, and which, like all production at Ketter- 
ing, was to be on the labor copartnership plan. 
The co-operative store at Kettering, which is 
very flourishing, and has branches scattered 
throughout the town, would need two thousand 
acres to supply its demand for milk alone The 
Kettering society has been prepaiing for years 
for its agiicultural venture. It has established in 
the country near by more than one co-operative 
store whose members are almost all agricultural 
laboiers; and some of these are the best branches 
that it has. The Kettering society did a gieat 
deal of agitation among the farm -laborers in 
the vicinity, holding meetings and distributing 
tracts among them, m order to prepaie them for 
this store 

At one of these meetings of the farm-laborers 
and others to discuss these questions, the par- 
son sat in the body of the audience, and not in 
the chair, as is usually in England his prescrip- 
tive right, and an agricultural laborer sat on the 
platform as chairman. The parson, by the 
way, had not been asked, but he was interested 
enough to come of his own motion. The atti- 
tude of the co-operative movement towards the 
parson is usually one of an indifference that 
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borders on hostility, not because he is a parson, 
but because of the close alliance which has usu- 
ally existed between the parson and the squires, 
and landlords, and other powerful interests 
whose influence has lain across the path of the 
movement. An educational course of lectures 
proposed in Kettering last winter came to grief 
because the chairman of the committee thought- 
lessly described the lecturer as a co-operative 
parson/’ That word '' parson” killed the whole 
thing. The co-operators seldom try to get the 
influential people in their localities to patronize 
their efforts. ‘‘When the big bugs take the 
lead,” a co-operator said to me, “a society 
usually goes to the bad.” But they often find 
individuals among the aristocracy who are very 
friendly to them. An illustrious instance of 
this is the present Marquis of Ripon. Lord 
Vernon has allowed co-operators to have land 
from his estates on easier terms than his other 
tenants. Another case is that of the owner 
from whom the Kettering society has obtained 
Its land. He and his wife are very well dis- 
posed towards the co-operative movement. 
When I was there, the society was negotiating 
with their agent to get some very desirable 
land, and it has since closed the bargain. 
The members were quite unanimous and very 
4 
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enthusiastic about their plans, and looked for- 
ward with confidence to their ultimate success. 

Having obtained the land, the next step must 
be to get the labor. The average wages paid 
about Kettering are $3.50 a week. The co- 
operators pay more than this, and, as one of 
them said to me, ought to pay more. By 
paying more we get more.'' Only picked men 
will be taken. The laborers who have attended 
the meetings and have become members of the 
Tiptree store, and show that they understand 
the co-operative idea and are interested in it, 
are naturally the most progressive and active of 
their kind ; and the offer of higher wages than 
are paid by the surrounding farmers will make it 
sure that the society gets the best men. Each 
one pays his shilling into the society to become 
a member. He then knows that the work he 
is doing is for his own interest, as well as for 
that of other members. His share of the 
profits accumulates until the minimum amount 
of shares required — ^which is usually $25 — has 
become fully paid. After that he is free to let 
his profits accumulate, to receive interest on 
them as loaned capital, or to withdraw them 
for his own use. The search for laborers will at 
first be a ‘‘still hunt." Their names must be 
kept under cover to protect them from the 
farmers — now their employers. The farm 
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which the society has secured has cottages 
upon it, and the laborers now renting these cot- 
tages would certainly be evicted if it were 
known that they were going to join the co-oper- 
ative farm. 



CHAPTER IV 


GOLDEN VEINS OF THE EMERALD ISLE 

I went over to Ireland to see the co-operative 
creameries — some of them copartnership, like 
those at Grange and Doneraile — and to look at 
the People’s Bank at Doneraile, and gathered 
news there and elsewhere of a development of 
agncultuial co-operation for which I was en- 
tiiely unprepared. In the past Ireland has 
been the most distressing country in Europe to 
the tourist, with its sad faces by the roadside, 
farmhouses’^in ruins from evictions, stories on 
every hand of farmers, once prosperous, driven 
to the workhouse or insane asylum, and the 
indications, which are still not infrequent, that 
Ireland is even yet a conquered country and 
held by force. But, out of this desolation a 
new light is rising — the light of co-operation. 
Unexpected as it is, one now finds Ireland — 
the land of famines and evictions ; the country 
which has been the most backward in Europe — 
further advanced in the organization of agricul- 
tural co-operation than England. This has 
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been due to the innate intelligence of the peo- 
ple, roused by the efforts of a patiiotic and intel- 
ligent group of men, at whose head is the Hon. 
Horace Plunkett, M.P., a young and able states- 
man of the new school — the economic school. 

If one wanted to turn a phrase, he might 
say that Mr. Plunkett was an economic Parnell; 
but parallels are always misleading. Parnell 
devoted himself to the rescue of Ireland by 
political effort ; Mr. Plunkett gives himself first 
to an economic regeneration. He does not be- 
lieve in political home rule, but is ardently de- 
voted to the idea of economic home rule. Par- 
nelPs work was largely carried on in secret; all 
of Mr. Plunkett’s means are open to the public 
view. The real spring of the popular energy 
which vitalized Parnell’s agitation was in the 
industrial distress of the people. They wanted 
relief, and their demands took a political shape 
because there was a political organizer of unri- 
valed capacity and persuasiveness, who made 
them believe that political remedies would set 
everything right. The political agitation has 
evaporated, but it has left behind it solid results 
in the reform of the land laws and the revision 
of rents; and without these, co-opeiation would 
certainly have been much more difficult. 

Mr. Plunkett and his friends began their work 
by promoting the organization of co-operative 
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creameries among the Irish farmers — a move- 
ment in which they were so successful that it 
soon assumed proportions too large to be 
carried on by merely individual effort, and they 
consequently formed a society — The Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society — under whose 
auspices co-operation in Ireland has been devel- 
oped to a surprising prosperity. The point at 
which to begin co-operation was chosen with 
great sagacity. At a conference upon land, 
co-operation and the unemployed, held at Hol- 
born town hall, in 1894, Mr Plunkett explained 
why it was that the dairy was taken as the in- 
dustry in which the farmer could most easily be 
persuaded to show what combination would 
effect. 

Ireland, by virtue of its unrivaled soil and 
climate, was once the greatest butter-producing 
country in the world, but the application of 
machinery to this industry enabled countries 
like Denmark and Sweden to beat the Irish 
butter in quality and cost. Capital at once 
saw the advantages of applying the factory 
method to Ireland, and ^'the green pastures 
of the * Golden Vein^ were studded with 
the snow-white creameries, which announced 
the transfer of this great Irish industry from 
the tiller of the soil to the man of com- 
merce. The newcomers were able to secure 
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the milk at a price equivalent to its then value 
to the belated farmer, who deemed it advantage 
enough that he was saved the trouble of churn- 
ing, while they (the proprietors) realized enor- 
mous profits. There was at any rate a definite, 
substantial object for which to combine.'’ The 
point where such profits were to be saved to the 
farmer was the place to begin, and for five years 
these promoters of co-operation went about or- 
ganizing the farmers to put together such money 
as they had, or could borrow, into co-operative 
creameries. 

This was not an easy task. There were 
immense difficulties to be overcome in inducing 
Irish farmers even to consider co-operative 
action. In the first place, volunteer associa- 
tion for industrial purposes was unknown in 
Ireland, and almost every man who prided him- 
self on special knowledge of the Irish people, 
confidently declared that it was altogether alien 
to the national temperament and habits.”* 
Thus, Mrs. Sidney Webb (Beatrice Potter) says 
in her book on the co-operative movement: “It 
would appear that a Celtic race is not favorable 
to the growth of this form of democratic self- 
government.” The failure of co-operation to 
take root among the English farmers was also 

♦Report of the Recess Committee on the Establishment of a 
Department of Agriculture and Industries for Ireland. Page 360. Dub- 
lin, Browne & Nolan. 
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one of the deterrents, but the result has proved 
the accuracy of the statement made by Mr. 
Plunkett, that the average Irishman is more 
intelligent than the average Englishman, for 
the movement which in England so far has 
taken no hold on the farmers, has been a con- 
spicuous success in Ireland. 

By the end of 1893 there had been estab- 
lished thirty co-operative creameries. The 
farmers united in these creameries found that 
their cows returned them an increased profit esti- 
mated at from ten to thirty-five per cent. This 
was all the fruit of co-operation. In the words 
of one of Mr. Plunkett’s associates: dis- 

tinct step had been taken. It could be gener- 
ally stated that a highly technical manufacture 
had been conducted on sound commercial prin- 
ciples by associations of farmers acting through 
committees elected under their rules from 
among themselves. Their product was excel- 
lent, and the venture was highly remunerative. 
There was not the slightest indication of even 
the average percentage of commercial failure 
being incurred. This result had been accom- 
plished without any external aid whatsoever, 
except the advice and exhortation of the apos- 
tles of co-operation.”* 


♦Report of the Recess Committee — Memorandum on Aencul- 
tural Co-operation, m Appendix N. By R. A Anderson Secretary 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society 
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This was the first step. Then came the sec- 
ond. The societies, acting singly, soon saw 
that they were unable to keep themselves 
posted with regard to the solvency of the com- 
mission men, to whom they were consigning 
butter in bulk, or to stay in touch with the 
English markets; in other words, they had no 
generalized commercial experience, and could 
not have it, as long as the movement remained 
in this nebulous condition. A wider organiza- 
tion, therefore, became necessary. A society 
of societies was formed to sell the product of 
the creameries. This was the Irish Co-opera- 
tive Agency Society, which started in the 
autumn of 1892, with its head office in Limer- 
ick and the store in Manchester. This venture 
at first was not financially a success. It con- 
tracted bad debts, got into lawsuits, and lost 
all its capital in its first year. But the farmers 
persevered, and after three years of trading, the 
losses had been made good and the society had 
become a sound and apparently permanent in- 
stitution. Its sales were $379,610 in 1895 ; 
by 1896 they had increased to $553,630. It is 
represented in every large town in England. 
The Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society has 
lately been formed to buy seeds and manures. 

It was soon found that,m addition to this 
selling agency, a society of still broader scope 
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was needed. This was effected by the forma- 
tion, in 1894, of the Irish Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society, already spoken of. The result 
fully justifies a statement of Mr. Plunkett that 
It was calculated to bring about important 
changes in the condition of Irish agriculture, 
and, we may add, changes ultimately quite as 
important in the social and political aspects of 
Irish life. During the early summer the so- 
ciety's plans were discussed at public meetings 
and in the press. The number of its adherents 
rapidly increased. The funds required were 
subscribed. A committee, drawn from both 
parties and all classes, as far as possible — ^^as 
strong a committee," Mr. Plunkett says, ^‘as 
Irish public life could produce — ^was entrusted 
with the carrying out of the program." The 
new society was intended to be only temporary, 
being constituted for a term of five years, and 
its work was to be simply propagandist. 

An extract from the speech of Mr. Plunkett 
at the inaugural meeting will show the spirit in 
which the society was conceived : 

'^The farmers, from the nature of their occu- 
pation, are incapable of evolving for themselves 
the principles which must be observed in fram- 
ing such rules as will do justice between man 
and man, and harmonize the interests of all 
concerned. Even when a farmer grasps the 
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idea that he ought to combine with his neigh- 
bors, he cannot put before them an intelligible 
and working scheme. Now, here is the point at 
which, without any interference with his busi- 
ness, without weakening his spirit of independ- 
ence, without any departure from the principles 
of political economy, we can do the Irish faimer 
a great service: To bring to the help of those 
whose life is passed in the quiet of the field the 
experience which belongs to wider oppoitunities 
of observation, and a larger acquaintance with 
commercial and industrial affairs — that, gentle- 
men, is the object and aim of this society/' 

^^The keynote" of the plan, Mr. Plunkett 
said in the same speech, was ‘‘that the Irish 
farmers must work out their own salvation ; " 
and “this can be done only by combination 
among themselves. " To help the people to help 
themselves — this is the work for the well-to-do, 
whom Mr. Plunkett has brought together. 

Success has been beyond expectation. The 
number of co-operative creameries and agricul- 
tural societies has grown from thirty in 1893 to 
sixty-four in 1895, to seventy in 1896, and 
to ninety-three in 1897, and to one hundred and 
thirty-one in March, 1898, including branches. 
There are 8,750 shareholders, not including 
those who, without being shareholders, directly 
participate in the business and benefits. 
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The output of these societies for 1896 was 
$1,417,290. Almost all of these daily societies 
now transact what they call agricultural busi- 
ness — that is, the purchase of their members’ 
supplies for farming and the sale of their prod- 
ucts. This, in fact, is almost always the rule 
with those more recently formed. The price 
obtained for milk has increased. Another gain 
in which the community-at-large is a sharer is 
the improvement in cleanliness and in methods. 
The Irish Agricultural Organization Society has 
succeeded in getting the commissioners of na- 
tional education to direct the Dairy Instructor 
to consult it as to his movements, so that he can 
always be sent to those cieameries which need 
his services most; and he makes his repoits m 
duplicate to the government and the society. 
The latter makes it a practice to have its sub- 
sidiary societies follow out his recommendations. 

One of the plans which the Organization So- 
ciety has in contemplation is to select and 
equip a certain number of conveniently situated 
co-operative creameries as experimental and 
training centers, with experts and apparatus. 
Pupils can then be sent by the societies to 
these training schools. The course will consist 
of practical creamery work, simple mechanics, 
elementary dairy chemistry, the testing, Pas- 
teurization and sterilization of milk, the ripen- 
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ing of cream, and creamery bookkeeping. 
There will be examinations and diplomas. The 
course is to be open to dairy-maids. The Or- 
ganization Society now offers prizes to the 
creamery managers whose monthly estimates of 
profits come closest to the profits realized. 
The competition for these has been keen, and 
in one instance the winner of the prize had 
made an estimate which came within thirty-one 
cents of the actual result. The Donaghpatrick 
Co-operative Agricultural Society has taken a 
few acres as an experimental farm, divided it 
into a large number of plats, and cultivated 
these on the most scientific principles ; cropped 
them with the best seed suitable to the locality, 
adapting the manures carefully to the crops, 
measured the plats, and weighed the produce. 
This farm is situated by the roadside. All the 
plats were labeled with the names of seeds and 
manures used in them, and the people from far 
and near have come to see and be instructed. 

It was part of the plan, originally, that as soon 
as sufficient organizing help could be obtained, 
the co-operative method should be extended to 
every branch of the farmer's business. Re- 
markable progress has already been made in the 
subsidiary industries. The societies formed to 
buy and sell collectively farmers' products and 
supplies increased in number from thirty-one to 
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forty-six during the year 1896, and now have a 
membership of 3,865. Mr. Horace Plunkett 
has shown that in one part of Ireland the farm- 
ers, by co-operation in the first year, were able 
to save in the cost of their materials more than 
the total rent paid by all the members of the 
association. The societies have been much 
more successful m their collective purchasing 
than in their selling, the latter being much 
more difficult. One of the obstacles to their suc- 
cess was lack of sufficient storage room to hold 
grain for a better market. This, in some 
countries, is provided by the state, as in Russia, 
where the farmers are given the use of exten- 
sive granaries, receiving an advance from the 
state of two-thirds or three-quarters of the 
value of the grain, to enable the farmer to meet 
his most pressing obligations until the moment 
arrives for selling. In the sale of cattle and 
sheep, the societies have been more successful 
than in handling grain. The prospects of this 
business are considered encouraging. The 
farmers will obtain higher prices for their live 
stock, will save freights by consigning larger 
quantities, and the consumer of meat and the 
cattle in transit will gain by the adoption of 
humaner methods of transportation. 

One remarkable feat achieved by these so- 
cieties, as purchasers, was the smashing of the 
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Manure Manufacturers* Alliance, a ring of deal- 
ers in chemical manures. The alliance was 
broken by offering some of its members an 
amount of trade which they could not resist, 
and the rest of them found it impossible to keep 
up the combination. Chemical manures are 
now being bought at far lower prices than they 
have ever previously sold for in Ireland, and 
the whole country gets the benefit of the reduc- 
tion which was forced by these co-operative 
efforts. The prices of farm seed and feed stuffs 
have also been reduced. Some of the manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery refused to 
deal with the societies on account of their preju- 
dice against co-operation, but they are now 
coming to see that these are permanent and 
that their trade is worth having. Some of the 
foremost of them now give the co-operators 
special terms. 

Of quite as much importance as the reduction 
in price has been the gain in purity. The con- 
sumer now no longer has to accept the state- 
ment of the manufacturer as to the quality of 
manures, but always buys them subject to 
analysis. The saving on manures, seeds, and 
other agricultural requirements is estimated to 
have amounted to not less than $1,250,000. 
The profits of the creameries have been $906,- 
765. These give a total of $2,156,765. The 
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expenses of organizing the movement since its 
inception in i88g amount to about $40,000, 
Thus it follows that, taking the seven years, 
every $1,000 spent on this work has produced 
over $50,000 of actual cash benefit to Irish agri- 
culturists. 

The English spend $25,000,000 a year for 
eggs. Ireland supplies a great many of them ; 
but, owing to ignorance in breeding and care- 
lessness in marketing eggs of all ages together, 
the Irish egg has fallen into disrepute. The 
Organization Society has employed a poultry 
expert to travel about from society to society, 
giving instructions with regard to the best class 
of fowls to breed, and how to market the eggs 
in fresh and attractive shape. In this way 
the egg producer will be able to obtain for Irish 
eggs, as the co-operative dairies have done for 
Irish butter, the highest market price instead of 
the lowest. 

There are now thirteen people’s banks in Ire- 
land under the auspices of the society. This is 
only a beginning of the task it has assumed of 
delivering the farmers from the usurer and the 
^‘Gombeen man” by the organization of agri- 
cultural credit, from which such benefits have 
accrued to the farmers of foreign countries, 
especially Germany and Italy. 

In looking over the books of the Done- 
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raile Bank, I saw that the applications for 
loans were, without exception, from men of the 
slightest means and for the humblest purposes 
— the purchase of a calf or pig, or seeds, or a 
cart-horse, or funds to take a small contract. 
The accounts show that the interest and prin- 
cipal were paid with scrupulous punctuality. 
It is an axiom with bankers that no borrowers 
are so honest and prompt as the smallest and 
poorest, and no banking so safe as co-operative 
banking. The results fully justified the remarks 
of the auditor. ^^Your bank has made its way 
among the people without solicitation or adver- 
tisement It can now be taken as 

an example over the country. It illustrates 
the unspeakable benefits which may be con- 
ferred by co-operative banks.'' The secretary 
of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society 
adds to this that, though the transactions of the 
Doneraile Bank were most humble, ‘^they were 
of the greatest moment to those small farmers 
and farm-laborers, hitherto without credit ex- 
cept at usurious rates and on demoralizing 
terms, to whom new credit facilities were thus 
afforded. Nothing has been more encouraging 
to us than the way in which the wealthier farm- 
ers have attended to the affairs of this little 
enterprise for the sake of its financial and moral 
advantages to their poorer neighbors. ' ' 

5 
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In an article in a volume published by the 
Irish Homestead^ the organ of the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society, at the time of 
the Irish Textile Exposition, Mr. Plunkett 
pointed out why co-operation had to begin in 
Ireland with agriculture. There is no factory 
population in Ireland, and the building up of an 
industrial community, therefore, had to com- 
mence with the people on the land. Beginning 
with agriculture, also, it gave an ample and im- 
mediate return in money. But, as we have 
said, the plans of these Irish co-operators look 
far beyond agriculture. They have established 
a number of pioneer co-operative industrial so- 
cieties. One of these was started at Dalkey, 
near Dublin, and is operated on the labor co- 
partnership basis. We give this outline of the 
constitution of the society: 

^‘Workers are not required, on entering the 
society, to pay anything, but they are all 
obliged to become shareholders. This they can 
do by allowing their share of the profits to be 
devoted to the purchase of their shares till they 
are fully paid up. This does not, however, 
diminish in any way their ordinary wages. The 
workers are paid according to the amount and 
quality of their work. The profits of the so- 
ciety, as ascertained when the accounts are 
made up at the end of each half year, are 
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divided among the workers in proportion to the 
wages that each has earned during the time, A 
committee is elected by the members of the 
society, and the rules for hours of labor and the 
general conduct of business are made by the 
committee. A member cannot be dismissed for 
any cause whatsoever, except by a vote of the 
whole society Before a worker is admitted a 
member, she must first enter the work-room as 
an apprentice, or as a paid hand. If she does 
not prove herself capable and industrious, she 
will not be admitted into the society. ' * 

The work done by this society is principally 
embroidery, and its product holds its own with 
the best embroidery produced on the continent. 
All the workers are taught drawing. ^^Many a 
toiler,’^ says Mr. J. K. Montgomery, in Labor 
Copartnership for December, 1897, who supplies 
the information just given, ‘‘in the smoky cities 
of England would envy the pleasant circum- 
stances under which these Dalkey co-operators 
work; for the bright and airy rooms in which 
they sit command a charming view over the 
broad bay of Dublin.” 

As the increase of the creameries, to some 
extent, takes away employment from farmers’ 
wives and daughters, the Organization Society 
intends to push this work of establishing home- 
industries societies, as far as possible, in every 
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district where a creamery or agricultural society 
exists. Wicker work, basket making, wood 
carving, lace making, poultry raising, and hand- 
loom weaving, are among the industries to be 
promoted in this way. Pig-feeders' societies 
have also been formed, and the price of pigs 
has always advanced in their neighborhood. 
Important work is being done in stimulating 
the flax-growing industry, and in the selling of 
members’ wool directly to manufacturers. The 
Ballinagore Society, by bulking its members’ 
wool and having it manufactured into tweeds 
for them, was able to get fully two cents a 
pound more than the highest market price for 
the year. 

The Board of Works of the Irish government 
has, by statute, the power to make loans to in- 
dividuals for industrial uses, and the Organiza- 
tion Society has succeeded in inducing the 
board to consent to make such loans to the 
co-operative societies upon the same terms as 
to individuals. These loans are wanted for 
the erection of creameries, flax-mills, store- 
houses, etc. Very little has yet been done 
under this head, as the requirements of the 
Board of Works, with regard to security, are 
very severe. But it is believed that these will 
be modified, and if so, the facilities that would 
then be offered would be of great advantage. 
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The number of societies affiliated with the 
Organisation Society increased during 1896 from 
twenty-nine to sixty-one, and the general meet- 
ing, which is held annually, of all the societies, 
under the auspices of the Organization Society, 
is becoming an important gathering. It is a 
central body for intelligence and organization, 
representing all that is progressive in the agri- 
cultural life of the island. While the movement 
to give Ireland a political parliament lags, the 
co-operators have succeeded in establishing this 
economic parliament, whose debates and reports 
must be of incalculable usefulness to those who 
take part in them; and the utterances of this 
body with regard to measures, political and 
otherwise, which are required for the promotion 
of Irish prosperity, cannot fail to command 
most careful consideration from the government. 

No one can visit these creameries and the 
offices of the Irish Agricultural Wholesale So- 
ciety, or see and hear Mr. Plunkett and Mr, 
Anderson, the president and secretary of the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society at the 
conferences of farmers, as I saw and heard 
them, for instance, at Thurles, and not be 
deeply impressed by the work the farmers 
and these friends of theirs are carrying out, and 
with the evidences of its success. The principle 
of labor copartnership, though not recognized 
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in all or a majonty of the enterprises, has a firm 
foothold, as at Grange and Doneraile, and at 
other places. 

Wages of farm laborers in Ireland are lower 
than even the pitiful level of England. I found 
farm laborers receiving $1.25 a week, with their 
board, if unmarried. If married, they get the 
free use of a house and half an acre of land, and 
$1.87 a week ^"the year round,'’ wet and dry, 
with allowance of one pint of milk a day. An 
interesting thing is being done by the boards of 
guardians in various localities in Ireland for 
housing the laborers. They are building cot- 
tages for them, as in the vicinity of Limer- 
ick, at a cost of $550 for the house and $225 
for the half acre of land that goes with it — 
a total of $775 • This is then rented to the 
laborer for twenty-five or thirty cents a week. 
This leaves a large deficit on the investment, 
which is met out of the rates. It had much 
the appearance of an attempt to keep labor 
cheap for the land-holders at the cost of the 
general taxpayer. 

When I was there, the Grange creamery was 
disturbed by the invasion of its territory by the 
English Co-operative Wholesale Society. This 
is building a large creamery within three miles 
of the Grange society, to be run upon a cap- 
italistic basis, while the Grange gives a dividend 
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to its laborers. The Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society of Glasgow has recently fol- 
lowed this unco-operative example by establish- 
ing a creameiy at Inniskillen. It has been re- 
cently stated that at present the English 
Wholesale has fourteen main creameries and 
seven branches in Ireland, and that in a short 
time it will, it hopes, have one hundred. 
Like it, the Scottish Wholesale society is 
preparing to make its invasion of the field of 
its Irish fellow co-operators more extensive. 

The men who are doing so much to lift the 
Irish people into the higher life of co-opera- 
tion look with dismay upon these tactics, 
which they consider in direct violation of the 
principles of the movement. It was co-opera- 
tion which gave the workingmen of Scotland and 
England the money to come over to Ireland 
to buy Irish butter. ‘‘When they turn that 
capital into a means of exploiting the Irish 
farmer,'’ says the Irish Homesteady “they are 
false to the principle which has brought such 
enormous benefits to themselves. The very 
weapon which they found so efficient to defend 
themselves against being exploited as consum- 
ers they are now converting into a weapon for 
exploiting the producers.' ' But the Irish 
Homestead notes with satisfaction that wherever 
the Irish Agricultural Organization Society has 
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organized the farmers, these have been able 
to rout the Wholesale. The annual confer- 
ence of delegates from the co-operative dairy 
and agricultural societies in Ireland, in Novem- 
ber, 1896, passed this resolution on this ques- 
tion: “This conference hereby condemns the 
action of the Co-operative Wholesale Society in 
erecting creameries throughout the south of 
Ireland as injurious to the farmer's interest in- 
dividually, and prejudicial to the growth of the 
co-operative movement through Ireland." 

The promotion of co-operation by individual 
effort was the first step ; the formation of the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society, to give 
a more effective guidance, was the second step 
in a progressive program in which the third 
step, not less important than the other two, 
has been taken by Mr. Plunkett, in a far- 
sighted effort to procure from the British gov- 
ernment the creation of a department of agri- 
culture and industries for Ireland. In 1895 
Mr. Plunkett issued an invitation to a large 
number of influential Irishmen of all parties to 
take part in the formation of a committee which 
should consider matters affecting the social and 
material interests of the country. He very 
carefully guarded his proposals from the slight- 
est aspect of political design; asking all the 
representatives of Ireland in Parliament and 
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other prominent Irishmen to unite with him in 
discussing measures for the material and social 
advancement of the country upon which they 
could unite, irrespective of their political differ- 
ences. The response with which he met was 
most gratifying. He achieved the task, not 
always easy, of getting Irishmen of different 
parties to unite. The Dublin municipal 
council unanimously adopted resolutions 
approving of the formation of the committee 
suggested, and gave rooms in the Mansion 
House for the use of the conference. 

A committee, called the Recess Committee, 
was appointed to report on the measures taken 
to promote the interests of agriculture by all 
the leading governments of Europe. It found 
that it could not gather from existing docu- 
ments the information desired, and, therefore, 
made direct and independent inquiries for itself. 
Special commissioners were sent to France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, Austria, Hungary, and Switzerland. M. 
Tisserand, probably the greatest living author- 
ity on state aid to agriculture, furnished a valu- 
able contribution, which had great effect on the 
conclusions of the committee. The report 
embodying the resXilts of these investigations 
is so valuable that a large part of it has been 
copied by the United States Agricultural De- 
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partment in its Year Book for 1897. It reviews 
the present economic condition of Ireland, and 
points out the various measures which would 
stimulate an industrial revival in the country, 
following the experience of the other European 
nations, and then suggests to the government 
the creation of the administrative machinery by 
which these measures could best be put into 
effect — a department of agriculture and indus- 
tries, with a minister at its head, who should 
be, like the other ministers of the government, 
responsible to Parliament. This was not pro- 
posed in any spirit of deviation from the funda- 
mental principle of the co-operative movement 
in Ireland, that the economic salvation of the 
people must be mainly brought about by their 
own efforts, but aimed only to obtain from the 
government the guaranty to the Irish people of 
a free opportunity to help themselves. 

^‘The state steps in, abroad,*' Mr. Plunkett 
said in his address at the second annual confer- 
ence of the Organization Society, ^*to do cer- 
tain things for our competitors which they 
cannot do for themselves ; and the state must 
be asked to place us upon an equality in this 
respect." This equalization of opportunity the 
Irish did not ask for in the shape of any 
bounties or subsidies, or high-tariff protection. 
They did not ask the government to do for 
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them anything like the creamery socialism on 
which the Canadian government has embarked 
for its farmers. There the government is erect- 
ing creameries, taking the milk from the people, 
making it into butter and cheese, putting these 
upon the London market, and merely charging 
the farmers a certain amount per pound for the 
freight. The Irish farmer has learned how to 
do these things for himself. All that the state 
was asked to do for the Irish farmer by this 
conference was to help the restoration of agri- 
culture and industry, by giving the people a 
system of adequate and practical education ; by 
helping them to organize for themselves; by 
furnishing, through regular government re- 
ports, expert information, by assisting in the 
introduction of new industries, and by according 
the farmers and the industrial classes an organ- 
ized representation and a voice in the adminis- 
tration of a department which should have this 
policy in charge. The government recognized 
the importance of the proposals of the confer- 
ence by introducing a bill to establish the board 
of agriculture and industries suggested for Ire- 
land. The bill was not all that was desired, 
but it was welcomed by the co-operative so- 
cieties as a great advance in the attitude of the 
British government towards Ireland, and as a 
nucleus of what should prove a most important 
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means in assisting the Irish producer in his 
competition with the foreigner and in the 
development of the resources of the country. 

Such is a rapid review of a work which, con- 
sidering the peculiarly depressed condition of 
Irish agriculture, the suppressive policy which 
has been pursued towards Irish industries 
by the British government for centuries, and 
the effects produced thereby upon the Irish 
mind, as well as the Irish body, must be 
regarded as one of the most interesting experi- 
ments in the recent history of social reconstruc- 
tion. The attempt to introduce co-operation 
in this country, among these people, was 
decried as a wild experiment ; but it was with 
justifiable elation that Mr. Plunkett, at the last 
annual general meeting in May, 1897, gave this 
summary of the eight-years' fruits of a work 
which has now extended to almost every county 
in Ireland. ‘'Your committee, " he said, ‘^have 
to report that they find the Irish farmers enter- 
prising and receptive of new ideas, self-reliant, 
cautious, business-like ; in a word, possessed of 
all the qualities which entitle them to the 
utmost confidence in all that relates to the 
development of their industry." The report 
of the eight-years' work was, he said, “the 
history of associations composed almost ex- 
clusively of working farmers engaged in the 
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transaction of the daily business of their mem- 
bers — in improving the conditions of their in- 
dustry — applying to its development the most 
modern and complex system of commercial 
organization, with its federation acting as 
agencies for the sale and distribution of the 
produce of Irish farms in the large cities of 
England, including London, where they have 
to meet the competition of the world. In 
eight years these societies of frieze-coated 
farmers, in spite of their small beginnings, have 
transacted business amounting to close on a 
million sterling. And I think it would be easy 
to demonstrate that they have saved over a 
quarter of a million of profit for themselves/* 
There is nothing like this in England. There 
are a great many co-operative creameries in 
America, but the Irish farmers have not only 
formed themselves into individual societies, but 
have connected these societies into a central 
organization. They have even compelled to 
listen to their suggestion for an agricultural de- 
partment the government which is not usually 
very ready to listen to any demands for reform 
from its colonies or dependencies, and which 
would listen to Ireland last of all. These Irish 
societies, moreover, are about to federate and 
compel the railroads to abate their extortions. 
Meanwhile, the English farmer has done, as yet, 
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practically nothing. Co-operative agriculture 
m England has made a fine start, but it has not 
been in any case done by the farmers. Why 
the English farmer has been so backward is, 
perhaps, due in part to the absence of a leader 
like Mr. Plunkett — at one of the agricultural 
conferences in England it was suggested that 
England needed an English Agricultural Or- 
ganization society, — and partly to characteristics 
which may be indicated by such incidents as 
follow. 

In the discussion of co-operative agriculture 
before the Congress of 1896, Mr. Thomas 
Blandford described how the chairman of a 
railway company had recently told a meeting of 
his stockholders of the efforts that had been 
made to get the tenant farmers to co-operate 
with the railway company in the marketing of 
their produce. It had offered to collect their 
stuff for nothing and distribute it for them to 
the consumer, but so far it had not been able to 
make any arrangement with any of them. They 
suspected each other. Each was unwilling the 
others should have an opportunity of learning 
where and at what price his produce was sold. 
The Lincoln society desirous that some of its 
branches, whose members include every grade 
of agricultural worker, should imitate its suc- 
cess in co-operative farming, brought the mat- 
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ter up at a conference of delegates from these 
branches. These branches had accumulated 
$71,000 of capital; they had a market at their 
own doors for a portion of their produce, and a 
bank from which the agricultural laborer, who 
has become or wishes to become a small pro- 
ducer, can borrow at easy rates of repayment. 
The Lincoln society suggested to the delegates 
that, with all these advantages and the benefit 
of constant contact and interchange of ideas 
with the co-operators of the town, they should 
make a forward movement and attempt co- 
operative farming. The delegates made replies, 
which have been summarized as follows: ‘‘As 
a class, we still lack confidence in each other ; we 
have no sufficiently free access to the land ; we 
are slow of being convinced that technical edu- 
cation is needful for us in dairying or any other 
branch. We want town co-operators to take 
the lead and bring us in, as has been done in 
co-operative shopkeeping.” If there was a 
similar spirit among the Irish farmers, it has 
been overcome by skillful and inspiring leader- 
ship. 



CHAPTER V 

GROUND RENTS OF BROTHERHOOD 

There are revenues from co-operative farms, 
and rich ones, which do not show in the profit- 
and-loss account Mr. George Jacob Holy- 
oake, the Nestor of English co-operation, de- 
scribed to me, with enthusiasm, how he had 
seen, at Newcastle, two thousand co-operators 
picnicking on a sloping hill on their own 
land. ‘'Slaves unchained,'’ he said they were. 
It IS estimated that during the past thirty years 
over 2,500,000 of men have migrated from the 
rural districts of England to the large towns; 
and during that time the agricultural lands of 
Great Britain have declined $500,000,000 in 
value. In seventy-five years 27,500,000 acres 
have gone out from under the plow. The 
agricultural laborers, unable to find work in the 
country, have had to pour into the towns, 
where they increased the competition for em- 
ployment. The Earl of Winchilsea, in his 
address before the Co-operative Congress at 
Woolwich, in 1896, stated that the great coal 
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)ckout of 1893 was mainly due to the immense 
umber of agricultural laborers who crowded 
ito the mining districts and competed with the 
liners in their work, underselling them, and 
renting the conditions which led to that great 
ommercial war. Every co-operative farm that 
Licceeds and encourages the movement of co- 
perative capital and energy towards the land, 
rrests this depopulation of the country dis- 
‘icts and the congestion of the centers of 
idustry, removes one great cause for the 
ecline of wages, and lessens the burden of 
auperism on the taxes — and these taxes fall 
eaviest upon the working classes. 

The picnic as to which Mr. Holyoake felt 
3 much pride is but one intimation of many 
enefits that will flow from the possession of 
ind by co-operative societies. The co-oper- 
tors are already looking forward, as their dis- 
ussions of this question show, to the time 
''hen many manufacturing industries, which 
ould easily be carried on in the country, in the 
lidst of its cheerful surroundings and its supe- 
or conditions, shall be transferred thither. 
Imagine for a moment, ''said Mr. Wm. Camp- 
ell, speaking before the Sunderland Congress 
f 1894, ‘'the happiness that would be created, 
[le pleasure, comfort, and enjoyment realized 
y taking the poor sempstress and the sweated 
6 
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shirtmaker out of the immoral atmosphere of 
the slums and the horrid dens in which many 
of them have to live and toil, into the pleasant 
sunshine and pure air of the country. There 
would be times when a large amount of extra 
unskilled labor of a light character would be 
required in gathering fruit and other crops; 
thousands of pounds are lost annually in dis- 
tricts where this is not available. By the 
scheme we suggest, it would be always at com- 
mand; and what a delightful and agreeable 
change to the workers at sedentary employ- 
ments would be a few hours’ labor now and 
then in the open air!” 

An indispensable part of the program of co- 
operative farming is the education and eleva- 
tion of the agricultural laborer. The benefits 
that will accrue from this to the co-operators 
and the laborers are only a part of the social 
wealth that will be created. In the address I 
heard him give before the Rugby Conference, 
Mr, Henry Vivian, of the Labor Association, 
laid special emphasis on this culture of the 
agricultural laborer. Meetings of the agri- 
cultural laborers, ” he said, should be convened 
in the districts and proposals for action placed 
before them, and they should be asked to pro- 
vide some of the capital required. No start 
should be made unless the laborers show an 
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active interest in the project, and we must keep 
preaching until we secure their active co-opera- 
tion. This IS essential, to my mind. Our work 
is to educate people to want co-operative work- 
shops and employment, not to impose them on 
people that do n’t want them.” 

Kettering co-operators, as already stated, 
have proceeded along these lines in their farm- 
ing project. It is uniformly found that the 
agricultural laborers are very eager to profit by 
their opportunities to learn. Mr. Mclnnes, of 
the very successful Lincoln society, said at the 
Congress of 1897, that the agricultural laborers 
are docile and anxious to be taught the higher 
forms of co-operation. ‘‘With education, the 
peasants will be able to hew out farms from the 
wilderness at home just as well as in the prairie 
and the forest. The co-operative societies,” 
he continued, “are able from their profits and 
surplus capital to assist the agricultural laborers 
in working out their own salvation. ’ ’ A dele- 
gate at a co-operative congress asked: “Why 
does not farming pay> The farmer said it was 
because the labor was too dear. The laborer 
said it was because it was too cheap. I agree 
with the laborer. Skilled labor cannot be got 
except at a good price; and the present low 
condition of farming is largely due to the de- 
graded condition of the laborer.” How much 
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this education of the agricultural laborer may 
mean to the country can easily be appreciated 
from the very striking testimonial given in an 
address before the Woolwich Co-operative Con- 
gress of 1896, by the Earl of Winchilsea, to 
the business capacity shown by the workingmen 
in the co-operative movement. He said: ‘Ht 
is astonishing to me, as a man of business, how 
these great businesses can be worked and 
administered as they are by workingmen. It 
is a proof, I think, of the advance we have 
made during the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion. The probability is that no such develop- 
ment and no such management would have 
been possible sixty, seventy, or eighty years 
ago. But the co-operative movement is more 
than that. It is not only a proof that these 
results have been attained, but I view it as the 
greatest possible educational factor in order to 
arrive at results still greater. ' ' 

When land has been misused and becomes 
exhausted, the English farmer says it ‘‘has no 
heart;’' and he describes the process of bringing 
it up again into condition as giving it “heart.” 
The agricultural laborer, too, has been abused 
and exhausted. The copartnership plan of co- 
operative farming will certainly give “heart” to 
the laborer as well as to the land. The most 
energetic and enterprising, and certainly not 
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the least successful, of the co-operators who are 
devoting themselves to the solution of this 
problem of co-operation on the land, are de- 
voted to copartnership. It was an essential 
part of the plan of operations sketched by Mr. 
Vivian at the Rugby conference. Success was 
not likely, Mr. Vivian told the conference, 
unless to all their other resources of capital and 
markets the co-operators were able to add the 
enlistment of the active interest of the agricul- 
tural laborers ; and this was to be achieved, not 
by making him a present of the garment of co- 
operative prosperity readymade, but by rous- 
ing him through education so thoroughly that 
he would be willing to find a portion of the 
capital needed, even though only a slight one, 
and to accept his share of responsibility for 
the profitableness of the undertaking. 

A practical benefit that would be thus 
secured, was pointed out by Mr. Ritchie, of 
Edinburg, at the Congress of 1887. An 
enormous leakage, he said, occurred in farm- 
ing owing to the bad condition of the labor 
question. In harvest time, work lagged and 
hundreds of pounds were lost. The success of 
co-operative farming would depend on giving 
the laborers an interest in the profits. If co- 
operators engaged in farming did not share 
profits with the laborer, more would be lost in 
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leakage than would be gained by withholding 
those profits. This is confirmed by Mr. E. O. 
Greening. ''In England/' Mr. Greening said 
in the Co-operative Congress of 1894, "five 
laborers are needed to do the work that two 
men will do in Canada and the United States. 
Efficient work could only be got by giving the 
workers a share in the profits." Mr. William 
Campbell, in the paper already quoted from, 
says : "Every one employed on the land should 
feel an interest m his work, and be induced to 
give his best energies in prosecuting it. This 
can be secured only by giving every worker the 
right to participate in the results of his labor." 

The remarkable case of Ralahine is an almost 
classical instance, frequently cited by co-opera- 
tors, of what can be done with an apparently 
almost hopeless human material by treating it 
with justice and letting it know that it is to 
share in the fruits of its own industry. The 
story is told in full in the "History of Ralahine 
and Co-operative Farming," by E. T. Craig, 
published by Trubner & Co., of London. Rala- 
hine was a farm in the midst of one of the 
most turbulent and dangerous "White Boy" 
districts in Ireland, where the people were rag- 
ged, hungry, and lawless, and where the lives 
of landlords and stewards were in deadly peril. 
After a bullet had been sent through the skull 
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of his Steward, the owner of Ralahine fled in 
1831, leaving his house in charge of the armed 
police, and sought safety in the city of Limer- 
ick. He had long been planning a co-opera- 
tive farm as a remedy for the misery of the peo- 
ple, and this crisis precipitated action. He had 
the luck to find just the right kind of practical 
enthusiast to make his novel scheme a success. 
This was an Englishman, Mr. E. T. Craig, the 
author of the ** History of Ralahine.'’ It can 
be imagined how much the people knew of the 
principles of co-operation; but when Mr, Craig 
explained to the laborers that they were to be 
their own masters ; that the work of the farm 
was to be apportioned by a committee of nine 
members chosen by themselves; that there was 
to be no steward, but that every one should do 
his part of the actual work, and that they were 
all to share in the produce of the farm, the very 
ringleaders of the previous disorder became the 
best workers. 

An almost communal system of life was 
adopted; the cooking was in common; the 
people went into associated homes. They be- 
came anxious about the education of their 
children; they worked well and successfully. 
The farm was improved, and new dwellings 
were erected. A farm store was opened for the 
supply of goods, and on account of the scarcity 
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of money, Labor Notes were printed and 
issued. The people took these willingly in 
payment for their labor, because they found 
them ‘‘as good as gold'* at the store.* 

In the short three years that the experi- 
ment lasted, the people became wonder- 
fully changed. They left off drinking; they 
kept their homes clean , they paid their rent ; 
disorder and violence ceased; intemperance 
became almost unknown, the laborers, men 
and women alike, had earned as much as was 
paid by neighboring farmers, and a fifth or a 
fourth more. The experiment came to a sud- 

The notes were printed on stiff cardboard, about the size of a gen- 
tleman’s ordinary address card, being two-and-a-half inches long by 
pne-and-a-half wide. The unit note represented the value of one day’s 
labour, thus — 


8 PENCE 

FOR ONE DAY’S LABOUR 


“There were other notes representing a half, a quarter, an eighth, and 
a sixteenth of a day’s labour, respectively, or the equivalents for four- 
pence, twopence, one penny, and a halfpenny. The usual wages of a 
labourer in the distnct at the time was the foundation of the rates affixed 
as value Above the unit notes were others, representing one shilling, 
or one day and a half’s labour, printed in red ink for distinction, and 
another equal to three days’ labour, or two shillings These notes were 
received as currency at the store for articles produced on the farm, for 
materials for clothing, fuel, rent, etc. The labour was recorded daily on 
a ‘labour sheet,’ which was exposed to view during the following week 
The members could work or not, at their own discretion If no work no 
record, and therefore no pay Practically, the arrangement was of great 
use There were no idleis, and as the currency was only available 
within the community, the members gradually found themselves in 
possession of ample funds after their current expenses were discharged 
“At the first issue of the labour notes there was some objection to 
them on the ground that 'they were not money ’ But when it was 
found that on application to me they could be exchanged for hard com 
when necessary, or for food, clothing, etc , at their own store, the 
objection died away, and ultimately the notes were preferred to cash 
payments '^--History of Ralahme^ p. 7$, 
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den end on account of the bankruptcy of the 
proprietor, which brought in new owners who 
had no sympathy with what was being done ; 
but the incident remains a splendid illustration 
of what can be accomplished with men and 
land under apparently the most difficult con- 
ditions, if the principle of brotherhood be 
appealed to. 

^'The results, however,*’ says Mr. Craig, 
"'fully justified the experiment. The landlord 
was relieved from a vast amount of care and 
anxiety, and the people were industrious, con- 
tented, and happy. Many of the peasantry 
began to hope that other large landed pro- 
prietors would adopt the system. On one 
occasion, when returning from Limerick, a 
Catholic priest met me, and insisted on my 
going to his house and partaking of refresh- 
ment, when he spoke in warm commendation 
of what I had accomplished, and expressed his 
high gratification at the change and improve- 
ment among the people at Ralahine. A few 
months previously the priests and the clergy were 
utterly powerless to quell the riotous proceed- 
ings of the peasantry, who were rendered furi- 
ous by their wretchedness. The transforma- 
tion of the conditions seemed a mystery to 
many. Social science was more successful 
than military force. Socialism could induce 
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poor, ignorant Irish peasants to live in peace 
and harmony with each other. In their indi- 
vidualism, every man was for himself at the 
expense of every other person. Now, each 
found his interest promoted by promoting the 
comfort and happiness of all around him.'* 
When the Rochdale pioneers came to the 
English workmen of 1844, and Mr. Plunkett 
and the Irish Agricultural Organization Society 
sought to rescue the Irish peasant of 1893, 
they found but a narrow margin left between 
the people and absolute extinction. But by 
this narrow pass English workmen and Irish 
farmers have escaped to a prosperity which, 
however incomplete it is still, would have 
seemed impossible when they began. The 
constitutional abolition of industrial injustice for 
the whole nation must be a slower process, but 
it will be all the surer at the hands of those 
who have disciplined themselves into such self- 
help and success. Those who have been able 
to combine economically will be all the more 
able to combine politically. The men who 
have tasted the sweet fruits of ^^each for all and 
all for each," and of equity and fraternity in a 
small field, will not rest content until they have 
seen the same principles applied progressively 
to every field. The men who, inch by inch, 
have pulled themselves out of the slough, will 
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never be pushed back into it alive — neither 
English workmen nor Irish farmers. These 
co-operators will be the backbone of land re- 
form, when it comes, and of other reforms. 

There are the best of reasons to believe that 
co-operative farming has in it capabilities which 
promise more success than individual farming. 
The results of co-operative farming thus far 
have been very much more favorable than 
those of the average farming of Great Britain. 
Farming is a very uncertain occupation, mak- 
ing a large profit one year and a large loss the 
next. It can, therefore, be best carried on 
under a system which accumulates reserves in 
the fat years to meet the shortages of the lean 
years. Co-operative bookkeeping carries every 
year a portion of the profits to a reserve fund 
to meet reverses when they come. The amount 
of capital which co-operative farming, when it 
wins the favor of the co-operative societies, can 
command, makes it the most powerful of all 
the practical agencies now at work to settle 
the land question in Great Britain. Mr. Wm. 
Campbell, before the Sunderland Congress, 
speaks of ‘'the almost unlimited power of rais- 
ing capital with little effort or self-sacrifice.'' 
Mr. H. Vivian, at Rugby, refers to “the enor- 
mous surplus capital" and “large organized 
market" which co-operation offers. “Most 
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societies have sufficient capital/’ says Mr. J. J. 
Cain, speaking of co-operative farming at the 
North Lonsdale Conference, ‘‘in fact, with 
many, money is a positive drug.” The co- 
operative societies are more and more going 
into a variety of industries; and the practice, 
as at Woolwich, Glasgow and elsewhere, of 
pooling the results of all the industries of a 
society into a common fund before it is divided, 
will give co-operative farming a strength that 
farming dependent upon itself alone could 
never acquire. 

A very practical matter which will help co- 
operators to succeed where others will fail is 
the necessity, which is increasing in the modern 
market, of uniformity of quality and supply. 
This could not be better stated than by Lord 
Winchilsea, at the Woolwich congress. He 
pointed out that the English were losing the 
command of their own markets to the foreigners 
because the latter organized their production 
and means of distribution ; and he chose butter- 
making as an instance: “Now, the making of 
butter, in order to sell it according to the con- 
ditions required by modern circumstances, is a 
thing that cannot be carried on by individuals, 
but it must be done on the principle of com- 
bination. The reason of this is very simple, 
and even those who may not be acquainted 
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with agriculture will see the point when I state 
that modern trade requires immense quantities 
of one article, uniform in quality and appear- 
ance, regularly delivered every day all the year 
round. When the Co-operative Wholesale so- 
cieties go into the market to buy for your 
stores, that is what they desire to have; you 
want to have the stuff up to sample, and to be 
assured that it will always be the same when you 
buy it. But it is impossible, under the present 
conditions in which butter is manufactured, to 
secure anything of the kind. You may go to 
a thousand different farmers, all producing but- 
ter — some good, some not very good — but you 
will not find, out of those thousand samples, 
any that is exactly like the others. The whole 
of that production is, therefore, cut out more and 
more from our own markets by the productions 
of countries where the farmers have combined 
to produce their butter under the best con- 
ditions.’' 

The Irish farmer, quicker than the English 
farmer, has seen this ; and, as we have shown 
above, is already far along on the road of suc- 
cess in this organization of agriculture. What 
is true of dairy products is coming to be more 
and more true of all the products of the farm. 
That agricultural interest which has at its 
command unlimited capital and markets al- 
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ready fully organized, which can bring pro- 
duce of uniform grade and regular supply to 
the consumer, and can get from the laborer his 
highest working power, must certainly, in the 
long run, ‘'compete out” the private farmer 
and the individual capitalist. The amount of 
land that the co-operators could use is almost 
without limit. Hundreds of thousands of acres 
would be required for milk alone by the present 
co-operative population ; hundreds of thousands 
more for the butter; one million acres for the 
meat. Then there are vegetables, fruit, and 
grain. “There is no reason,'* said Mr. Camp- 
bell, “why every large and wealthy society 
should not have its industrial village on its own 
estate within the next twenty years.” The 
whole trend of co-operative discussion points 
to a steady movement towards the consumma- 
tion of that possibility. I have never seen a 
more alert and attentive audience than that 
which, at the Rugby conference, took part in 
the discussion of this subject. It was not a 
lecture audience. It was a meeting of business 
men and women, considering a matter of 
absorbing interest to themselves; and there 
was in it, besides, the fire of determination 
and enthusiasm of men animated by the belief 
that they are engaged in a great cause. As 
one of the speakers in the conference said. 
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‘‘Business success is not enough. We must 
have intellectual and moral profits as well/' 

The failures of co-operative farming, so far, 
cannot be charged to co-operation, because 
some of the co-operative societies have been 
successful. They cannot be attributed to any 
inherent unprofitableness in agriculture, because, 
within easy reach of the failures, other farms 
have been operated with conspicuous success. 
Besides the mistakes of the co-operators, 
which time and experience will take care of, 
the chief difficulties have been high rents; 
oppressive leases ; exhausted land ; extortionate 
rates charged by the railroads. It has been 
shown by parliamentary returns that the farm- 
ers in England have paid $14 an acre a year in 
rent, taxes and poor rates for land on which to 
grow wheat. The landlords and their rents and 
leases — one case is mentioned of a lease by 
which not a single straw could be sold from the 
farm, but all must be converted into manure, 
though straw is worth $15 a ton and fertilizers 
can be bought at $5 —can be got nd of, as they 
are being got rid of, by purchase. The rail- 
roads are coming to see that they are only kill- 
ing themselves by killing the industry along 
their lines; and the very roads which have 
been charging three times as much for carrying 
produce from Kent to London as was charged 
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for bringing it all the way from Belgium to 
London, are now asking of the co-operators what 
they ought to do to encourage the industry 
along their lines. '"If you will tell us what to 
do, we will do it,’* they say. In giving 
heart’' to bad land and poor labor, and estab- 
lishing quick and certain connections with the 
markets, none can have resources equal to the 
co-operator. 

Co-operative agriculture is well started in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. In England, towns- 
people through the stores are the prime movers, 
in Ireland, it is the farmer — a working peas- 
ant. In both, the dairy seems to be the branch 
of farming which first invites co-operative en- 
terprise. All through the continent of Europe, 
agriculture is passing into the co-operative 
phase; all I saw and learned in my journey 
shows that Great Britain and Ireland are enter- 
ing upon the same course. These efforts of 
the co-operative workingmen seem infinitely 
vigorous in comparison with such a philanthropy 
as that in which the poet Tennyson engaged. 
As told in his life by his son, he joined with 
others in an attempt to settle agricultural 
laborers on the land, and the experiment 
ended by the deportation of a number of farm 
laborers to a little colony called Tennyson, in 
South Africa. The co-operative movement 
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keeps the bone and sinew of England where it 
belongs, on England’s land* 

Every day theie are more co-operators who 
see that the great stroke of co-operative 
policy now is to get on to the land. Land 
is cheap, and there is plenty of it to be had. 
With the possession of land, the circle of co- 
operation will be completed. With stores, 
factories, farms, water-power, minerals, co- 
operators will be not only '‘a state within a 
state,” as they have been called, but in the 
event of decadence of the old order would 
really be the only state. Theirs only would be the 
organization whose members were held together 
on the basis of that reciprocity which is the 
true equality. Depression of business, attacks 
of private traders, social disorders might beat 
then upon the co-operative house, but it would 
not fall, because it was founded on a rock — on 
something better than a rock as a foundation 
for a community — dirt. 

I found no subject so certain to command 
the interested attention of English co-operators 
as that of village communities, and it is a safe 
prediction that experiments in that direction 
will multiply in the near future. In all this we 
see co-operation coming around to its first 
idea. It was part of the original plan of the 
Rochdale pioneers, as set forth by them, '^to 
7 
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establish a self-supporting home colony of 
united interests, and to assist other societies to 
establish such colonies/' It is not too much 
to say that the community idea was always the 
ruling thought in the co-operative movement 
It appeared in plans formed by men like James 
Hole, Lloyd Jones, and others prominent in 
the foundation of the Leeds society. They 
aimed at ‘"the self-employment of members in 
co-operative workshops, and finally the collec- 
tive organization of an industrial city, self-sup- 
ported, self-sustained, self-directed, for the 
benefit of the whole."* Robert Owen made 
no mistake when he conceived of the co-opera- 
tive community as the highest realization of 
industrial reform ; but it was an error of 
enthusiasm for him to suppose that his move- 
ment could begin with the perfection with 
which it is, we may hope, destined to end. 

As a result of my journeymgs and observations 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the sum of 
my impressions with regard to co - operative 
agriculture in Great Britain may be stated as 
follows : 

First. It has made a beginning full of prom- 
ise, showing at the very start a greater success 
than the average of private farming. 

Second. This is but the beginning. 

♦George Jacob Holyoake’s History of the Leeds Society, p, 51. 
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Third. It has all the resources behind it, 
financial and other, needed for the accomplish- 
ment of all it may undertake. 

Fourth. It is animated by the conscious hope 
of helping in the solution of the land question 
for the whole people. 

Fifth. It is the most powerful of all the in- 
terests, reformatory or practical, that have set 
themselves at work on this, the question of 
questions. 

Sixth. It is likely, in the next two genera- 
tions, to produce results, commercial, social, 
and moral, not less momentous than those 
wrought in trade and industry by co-operation 
in the last two generations. 

It is not farmers nor farm laborers who in 
England and Scotland are organizing the co- 
operative farm. They show little of the mutual 
spirit which in Ireland and on the Continent is 
remaking country life, British co-operative 
farms are the ventures of the co-operative store 
as this is the enterprise not of traders but of 
the workingman. Some of the most promising 
efforts are in the hands of societies like those 
at Woolwich, Glasgow, and Kettering, where 
all co-workers can share in ownership, and we 
may hope to see co-operation and copartner- 
ship progress together on the land. 



CHAPTER VI 


FROM CAPITALISM TO CO-OPERATION IN 
LEICESTER 

Before visiting the Bostal farm, I went to 
Kettering and Leicester, two strongholds of 
co-operation and labor copartnership. In Lei- 
cester, which has been known for generations 
as a center of radical fearlessness, are the mam- 
moth shoe works of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society of England, called the Wheat Sheaf 
Works; and not far away are the Equity shoe 
works. The Wheat Sheaf is run on capital- 
istic, and the Equity on labor copartnership 
lines. The latter was started by workingmen 
who withdrew from the Wheat Sheaf after a 
strike there. The opportunity to compare 
these illustrations of two opposite methods was 
of itself enough to make a visit worth my 
while ; but there are also at Leicester a copart- 
nership printing shop, a hosiery manufactory, 
an engineering works, and another shoe works. 

Leicester is a large city, and co-operation is 
only one of many things there; but Kettering 
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is merely a town, and its co-operative store and 
works are its biggest things. The people there 
live and breathe in an atmosphere of co-opera- 
tion. After I had gone through the three 
kingdoms, Kettering stood out in view above 
all other places as the one which, on the whole, 
gives the best object-lesson of the spirit and 
practice of copartnership, though at other 
places there are copartnership works which are 
older and as successful. At least half the 
town is co-operative; and co-operation is in 
the hands of a group of young and devoted 
men, believers in labor copartnership not only 
as the best business, but as the necessary 
morality of industry. 

The English Co-operative Wholesale Society 
is a society of societies, which was formed to buy 
in the wholesale markets or manufacture some of 
the supplies of a large number of the co-oper- 
ative societies throughout Great Britain. It was 
begun in 1864. Individual shareholders are 
excluded. Only co-operative societies can be 
members. Such an organization had been agi- 
tated for many years at the co-operative con- 
ferences of Lancashire before the decision, 
almost unanimous, was made to go ahead. The 
different societies had found themselves seriously 
embarrassed in attempting to make their pur- 
chases singly. As was explained to me by the 
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very able business man who is now at the head 
of the Wheat Sheaf Shoe Works, the co-opera- 
tors went into wholesaling because the whole- 
salers from whom they had been buying, and 
who also were supplying retailers competing 
with the societies, would sometimes refuse to 
sell, or would charge, whenever they could, a 
discriminating price. The retail societies saw 
that their only escape was to confederate and 
buy such large quantities that no one could or 
would ignore them. Even where there was no 
discrimination by the manufacturers or whole- 
salers, it was good commercial policy for the 
co-operative societies to unite and buy the 
commodities they required with ready money 
in quantities sufficiently large to command the 
best markets. 

The Wholesale was a success in merchandis- 
ing from the very beginning. It then went 
into production because, in the flush times 
following 1870, the manufacturers of Great 
Britain, overwhelmed with business, supplied 
their regular customers in preference to the co- 
operative societies, though glad to sell to them 
in slack times. To protect its members — the 
co-operative societies — the Wholesale began 
to manufacture its own goods, and the same 
policy has been adopted by many of the other 
co-operative societies throughout Great Britain. 
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I was shown all over the Wheat Sheaf Works 
by the manager, Mr. John Butcher, now a fine 
type of the modern business man, and forty years 
ago one of the most active of the co-operative 
propagandists. The works were built only after 
he had visited America to inspect all the new- 
est inventions in shoemaking machinery, and 
required the purchase of six acres of land. 
One room contains about an acre and a half of 
floor space. The arrangements are admirable 
for light, ventilation, sanitation, and the des- 
patch of work. The architectural effect is very 
good ; and the whole fully merits the enthusiastic 
description of it given by Mr. Benjamin Jones 
in his work, ^‘Co-operative Production,'* as the 
finest boot factory in the kingdom." In the 
Annual issued by the English Wholesale for 
1898, it is stated that the first year's production 
in 1873 was 90,000 pairs, valued at $118,600. 
The production of 1896 was 1,237,701 pairs, 
valued at $1,415,160. The balance-sheet for 
the quarter ending June, 1897, shows that the 
production was then going on at the rate of 
1,600,000 pairs a year, at a valuation of about 
$1,700,000. For this quarter, the increase in 
the production was 5$, 100 pairs over the cor- 
responding quarter of 1896, and the increase in 
value was $58,245 — an increase of fifteen per 
cent. The profit for the six months was $33,- 
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225. There have been two strikes in this fac- 
tory, as has been told by Mr. Jones in his book. 
The hours at the Wheat Sheaf are fifty- two and 
one-half a week; the usual hours in Leicester 
are fifty-four. All the men are trades-unionists. 

The manager of the Wheat Sheaf was out- 
spoken in his condemnation of the labor copart- 
nership idea. It was ^^the creation,*' he said, 
"‘of an aristocracy of labor.** In his opinion, 
the duty of co-operative manufacturers is to 
get the goods to the consumer at the cheapest 
possible price, and they have no right to make 
this price dearer by paying more than the 
market rate of wages. Mr. Jones, in an 
address which he delivered before the Co-oper- 
ative Congress at Ipswich in 1889, the 

same view. “The worker and the capitalist 
ought to be paid the market rates of wages and 
of interest. In remedying the neglect result- 
ing from the fact that hitherto the workers 
have received too little and the capitalists too 
much in the world of industry,** Mr. Jones 
cannot see, he says, “that it makes any differ- 
ence whether it is done by giving the worker 
more wages and the capitalist less interest, or 
whether it is done by the workers having a 
share of profits after capital has received its 
minimum rate of interest.** But by this 
“share of profit** Mr. Jones does not mean 
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direct participation by the workers in the results 
of their own pioduction. He favors only such 
profit-sharing as the workingman may secure 
by membership in the co-operative store own- 
ing the workshop. He thereby becomes a 
sharer in its dividends, which include the profits 
of the shop he works in. 

The debate between other co-operators and 
the copaitnership people is an old one. It 
broke forth at the very establishment of the 
Wheat Sheaf Works in 1873. It was proposed 
by Mr. E. O. Greening that the working people 
should be made partners and sharers in the 
profits which they created. ‘‘They must also 
have the right to invest their savings in the 
concern, and have votes in its management.'' 
A very good statement of the argument on the 
other side was made by Mr. Nuttall, in the 
debate which followed, “The better policy," 
he said, “was to let every worker be a mem- 
ber of the (co-operative) store, and let the store 
make (manufacture) what it sold. He was 
then his own producer and would receive 
everything back in the form of dividends, and 
would be better off in the long run than if en- 
gaged as Mr. Greening proposed." The Eng- 
lish Co-operative Wholesale gave a bonus to 
labor at first in its workshops, but abolished it 
in 1876. 
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It was after the strike in the Wheat Sheaf 
Works in 1886, which was bitterly lamented as 
a scandal to the cause by co-operators, that a 
number of the men went off and engaged in 
the organization of the labor copartnership fac- 
tory already spoken of — the Equity. One 
hundred of these men were present at the first 
conference, and they were able to subscribe at 
once $750 in small sums. They did not have, 
naturally, much of the good will of the Wheat 
Sheaf. One of them told me that the manager 
of the Wheat Sheaf requested several big 
leather houses not to sell to them, adding that 
if they did the Wholesale would close its 
account. But the manager denies this. 

This new factory was called the Leicester 
Co-operative Boot and Shoe Manufacturing 
Society, known as the Equity,'' for short. 
It started in an insignificant little shop in one 
of the back streets, but now occupies a very 
fine building, though not nearly so large as 
that of the Wheat Sheaf. I was shown all 
over the works by Mr, John Potter, the presi- 
dent, who pointed out, with special pride, the 
American system of ventilation which they 
had; the light and airy rooms, and the many 
provisions made for the health and comfort of 
the workers. At the top of the building is 
something new in factories — a large hall for 
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educational and social uses. It will seat two 
hundred and fifty people. There are news- 
papers, games, a piano of co-operative make, 
a library, portraits of prominent co-operators, 
and co-operative curtains at the windows. Lec- 
tures, entertainments, tea parties, and monthly 
meetings are held here. This society owns all 
Its buildings and land. Its relations with its 
employes — or, rather, their relations with each 
other — are not like those of the ordinary fac- 
tory. There has never been a strike. Every 
male adult belongs to the trades-union of the 
industry. The society has always paid full 
trades-union wages, and is now paying about 
five per cent more, including bonus. For many 
reasons, the co-operators favor the trades- 
unions. As Mr. Potter expressed it, ‘^This 
assists our competitors to keep up the same 
rate of wages we pay. Ever since we started,” 
he said, ^^we hawe never cost the trades-unions 
a cent, nor have we ever had any trouble with 
them. We hold aloof, too,” he said, ^‘as all 
co-operative societies do, from federations of 
employers. Ours is strictly a workmen’s 
movement.” 

I asked what Was done with workmen who 
were insubordinate or inefficient? The man- 
ager, he explained, has power to suspend, 
until the sub-committee can act. If that rati- 
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fies his action, the suspended member still has 
an appeal to the Conciliation Board, composed 
of delegates from the co-operative societies and 
the trades-unions. There have not been ten 
suspensions in ten years in this establishment. 
In fact, only two or three men have been dis- 
charged, and in every case where there has 
been an appeal, the Conciliation Board has sus- 
tained the action of the manager and the sub- 
committee. Only half a dozen men altogether 
have left the society since it was formed ten 
years ago, and some of these have gone to be- 
come managers of other societies, such as the 
Anchor Boot and Shoe Works, in Leicester; 
also a copartnership shop, and the co-operative 
societies at Hinkley and BarwelL The advo- 
cates of copartnership are fond of calling atten- 
tion to this fact : that the workingmen went from 
the Wholesale’s capitalistic works to the copart- 
nership shoe works, and that only one of them 
has gone back. The wages paid are from $4.50 
to $6.2$ a week for women, and from $7.00 to 
$11.25 a week for men. The hours are fifty 
a week. There is a schedule of fines, but it 
has never been used. 

Every workman is made a shareholder in the 
factory by the retention of his bonus and its 
accumulation until it pays for the minimum 
amount of stock necessary. Every workman 
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must, therefore, be a shaieholder, and every work- 
man or workwoman is eligible to eveiy position 
in the management. One of the workingwomen 
was once elected a member of the board, and ful- 
filled the duties of the position to the satisfac- 
tion of the members. Like many other co-operat- 
ive societies, the Equity shoe works have had 
more capital offered to them than they could 
keep profitably employed , and just before I was 
there, the directors had temporarily closed the 
capital account. Middle-class people were 
attracted by the merits of the stock as an in- 
vestment, and were beginning to subscribe sums 
of $500 and $1,000, either for shares or for loan 
capital In his speech at the opening of the 
new factory in 1894, Mr Holyoake said* “This 
society has $55,000 of capital. Why, fifty 
years ago, had a few unknown workmen asked 
to be entrusted with $55,000 of capital, they 
would have been told they would not get it in 
eleven thousand years. Nor would they now, 
were it not that workingmen co-operators all 
over the country have trust in the honor and 
ability of men of their own order.” When this 
society was organized, there was no shareholder 
besides the actual workers in the trade except 
the local branch of the trades-union. This 
took $500 of the stock. The co-operative 
store in Leicester took $125 worth of stock a 
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7ear later. In the first two years there were 
only three investments in the stock by indi- 
viduals, amounting altogether to $287, Dur- 
ing this period, when there was practically no 
outside capital, the society made profits of over 
thirty per cent of its share and loan capital, 
and paid its stockholders dividends of eight 
and nine per cent. There is now a consider- 
able amount of outside capital invested, but 
this did not come in until the workers had 
proved their capacity to make the enterprise 
successful. 

The statistics of the Equity works are in- 
teresting. In 1887 they had 220 members and 
$2,100 capital. Their trade the first year 
amounted to $14,000, and their profit to $1,150. 
In ten years, at the end of 1896, the number 
of members was 1,064; f^he capital, $98,125; 
the reserve, $4,405; their trade, $235,760. 
The total profits made by the society in these 
ten years were $58,745. Of this, the workers 
had received as their share, $20,310; a divi- 
dend had been paid customers of $10,475 5 
capital had received as its bonus $6,305; 
$2,550 had been spent for education; $5,025 
for provident fund for old age and sickness, and 
$672 for charitable and propagandist agencies. 
The arrangement for the division of profits is 
forty per cent to customers, thirty-five per cent 
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to workers, seven and one-half per cent ‘to 
share capital, five per cent to the educational 
fund, and twelve and one-half per cent to the 
provident fund. The provident fund promises 
old-age pensions for the workers without taxing 
their current income. The number of working- 
men employed is about four hundred and fifty. 
For the last half of 1897 the trade is reported 
at $105,905, and the net profit at $4,607; $325 
was added to the reserve; five per cent was 
paid upon capital ; labor was allotted sixpence 
in the pound on its wages, customers two and 
one-half per cent in the pound on their pur- 
chases, and share capital a penny in the pound 
in addition to its usual five per cent. At the 
beginning of 1898 the members found that 
they had to enlarge their factoiy, and will do 
so at a cost of $5,000, increasing their capacity 
seventy-five per cent. The work will be done 
for them by the Leicester co-operative builders. 

As has been the practice of a large propor- 
tion of the co-operative societies, special atten- 
tion has been given by the members of the 
Equity to providing money for members to 
build homes. Several building societies have 
been formed within the membership of the 
shoemaking factory. About sixty houses have 
been thus built. I was taken to see several 
blocks of these houses, and they were tastefully 
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built and conveniently arranged. They have 
named one street on which some of these 
houses stand, in honor of the works, "‘The 
Equity Road.'' There are seventeen houses 
on one side and eighteen on the other, and 
their average cost is $2,000; but the two 
houses on the comer cost $3,700 apiece, and 
three houses adjoining these cost $3,000 each 
A $2,000 house contains four bedrooms, bath- 
room, parlor, dining-room, kitchen, and scul- 
lery. There are marble mantels, attractive 
woodwork, and gas fixtures. These houses, 
built by the society, have, almost all of them, 
been sold to employes or ‘‘members" of the 
Equity works. A buyer pays $350 or $400 
down, and then pays from $2.50 a week up- 
ward until the balance is liquidated. 

These shoe workers, as was explained to me 
by one who had taken the lead in the building 
enterprise, became dissatisfied with the kind 
of accommodations they obtained by renting. 
They had done so well by becoming their own 
employes that they asked themselves, he said, 
the question; “Why should not we be our 
own landlords and have houses of our own to 
suit ourselves^" To my suggestion that it was 
a risky business for men on weekly wages to un- 
dertake the responsibility of purchasing houses 
so good as these, he replied: “The society has, 
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themselves, since the labor troubles of the time 
and the slackness of business had left them out 
of work. In the first two years, they had to 
borrow almost continually, as they were short 
of capital and were glad to get a month’s 
credit for yarns. They had no money to 
spend on traveling men, and got their trade by 
sending samples to co-operative societies. In 
this way they received many small orders, and 
in some cases societies that could not give them 
orders would send back the samples, carriage 
paid, with some word of encouragement. At 
the end of the second year, their capital was 
$2,385. They now have a share, loan, and 
reserve capital of $195,000. Their sales 
are running at the rate of about $250,000 a 
year. Their manufacturing capacity is now 
over $300,000 a year. From the beginning 
the concern has doubled its trade nearly every 
four years. When the building is finished 
which is now being constructed, and is filled 
with machinery, it will be able to manufacture 
nearly half as much again. 

In one of its leaflets is printed an interview 
in the Workmen's Times with Mr. James 
Holmes, secretary of the Amalgamated Hosiery 
Operatives’ Union. ‘‘They can show you,” 
said Mr. Holmes, “a list of names at this place 
as long as my arm, of people who are waiting 
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to be taken on , but the mischief is nobody ever 
leaves, and it is only the vacancies caused by 
death and the new situations created by the 
extension of the business that afford openings. 
One thing that makes the place such a valuable 
one at which to work, is the fact that employ- 
ment is very regular. They cater for a special 
line of customers, the distributive co-operative 
societies all over England, Wales, and Scot- 
land; and the varieties of goods required by 
these societies are so great that there is nearly 
always work on hand, and if there is no order 
on the books, it is nearly always safe to work 
to stock. You may guess, therefore, that 
there is always a desire to get employment 
here, and that very seldom is there a case where 
a man or woman once employed leaves the 
place. I found two hundred and fifty em- 
ployes in the building, and there are fifty on 
the outside. 

The men and women are all shareholders. 
It was formerly optional with the employes 
whether they would become shareholders or 
not; but under new rules which have been 
adopted, every employ^ must become a share- 
holder and will receive none of the profits in 
cash until $50 has been accumulated for the 
purchase of his stock. Of the nine directors, 
two must belong to the factory; and, accord- 
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ingly, at the meeting of stockholders in Febru- 
ary, 1898, two of the employes were elected 
directors, Workers come here,” the manager 
said to me, ‘‘and do not go away We do not 
look upon the business as merely commercial. 
In buying our supplies we get them as cheaply 
as we can, provided they are produced under 
proper conditions One house that sold to us 
boasted to me that none of its people were in 
the trades-union, and that was the reason he 
could deal with us more cheaply than others 
could. We closed his account instanter. If 
we in the co-operative .industries stand for 
anything, we stand for a better order. 

The method by which co-operative societies 
get more capital when they want it was illus- 
trated recently in the case of this hosiery con- 
cern. Finding that their growth made it neces- 
sary for them to use more money, they issued 
an appeal by circulars sent to the societies that 
were buying their goods. This was in April, 
1897, and by July they had received subscrip- 
tions of $41,275, for shares, and $14,395 for 
loan. 

When I visited these hosiery workers, they were 
in a flutter of apprehension that they were about 
to be swallowed up, or, “competed out” of ex- 
istence, by the English Co-operative Wholesale, 
whicli has something of the reputation of an 
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octopus. In a circular the hosiery society call 
attention to a ^notion which had been intro- 
duced at the quarterly iheeting of the English 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, directing its 
management to commence the manufacture of 
hosiery The circular went on to recite the 
facts we have given with regard to their 
growth, and the fact that their new extensions 
gave them an increased capacity, ample for the 
present needs of the trade ; it pointed out that 
the Wholesale society, which takes one-quarter 
of their entire product, and 294 other dis- 
tributing societies, were stockholders in their 
enterprise, and were, therefore, deeply interested 
in the proposed invasion of their field by the 
Wholesale, and submitted the matter with this 
very gentle suggestion: ‘‘We are of opinion 
that if this motion is carried, the Wholesale 
would have to put down a plant to make the 
same class of goods we are now satisfactorily 
supplying to it. Hence, there would be 
two plants of expensive machinery competing 
against each other, the money for doing this 
coming from the same source. We commend 
these facts to your careful consideration, and 
hope you will take such action as you con- 
sider best for the movement as a whole.*' The 
result was a vote against the proposal. In a 
number of cases the English Wholesale society 
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has entered into competition with other co- 
operative societies which had, successfully es- 
tablished a productive business. 

The Leicester Co-operative Engineering So- 
ciety was started by two working engineers, 
who found themselves, in 1893, out of employ- 
ment. They resolved to make the experiment 
of employing themselves if they could get the 
support of the other co-operative productive 
societies in the town. The answers were en- 
couraging enough to induce them to go ahead. 
They formed a society and began their sub- 
scriptions of a shilling a week. They were 
given a room to meet in by the Leicester co- 
operative store. They began work in 1894, 
and have been somewhat embarrassed because 
they started — as many of these societies do — 
with insufficient capital. The constant exhor- 
tation of the organizers of co-operative produc- 
tion to new beginners is: Do n't begin without 
being sure you have enough capital. The 
other societies in Leicester gave them what 
work they could, and they are, at last, stand- 
ing upon a basis of solid prosperity. Their 
working staff now numbers eleven, all of them 
shareholders but one; and three, including the 
manager, are committeemen. They were able 
to show a profit last December for the first 
time, and succeeded in wiping off previous 
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losses. When I was there, these men had, 
each of them, contributed $6 to the support of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers in their 
lockout struggle with their employers This 
was their extra levy for one quarter besides 
their regular dues as members of the A. S. E. 
And they would gladly, they told me, pay twice 
as much. 

The Co-operative Printing Society of Lei- 
cester is an important institution in the copart- 
nership world, as it prints the organ of the 
movement, Labor Copart7icrshipj and its docu- 
ments. This society has been in existence four 
years, and has made a profit all through with 
the exception of one half-year. It owns its 
own machinery, and has twenty to thiity mem- 
bers. The managing committee is chosen partly 
from the workmen, and its members get, be- 
sides their pay and their share of the profits, an 
allowance of ten per cent as compensation — an 
arrangement which is usual throughout the co- 
operative world. A member of a managing 
committee in a co-operative concern like this 
gets, first, his wages if an employ^; second, his 
share of forty per cent of the profits, according 
to his wages; third, an extra payment as mem- 
ber of the committee, which, if there are, as 
here, nine members, would be one-ninth of ten 
per cent; fourth, his dividend on whatever 
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share capital he may have in ; fifth, his interest 
on whatever loan capital he may have de- 
posited; sixth, his share of the benefits of the 
provident and educational fund, and, last but 
not least, his general benefit as a co-operaton 



CHAPTER VII 

KETTERING 

There are co-operative works in England 
cr than those at Kettering and equally pros- 
ous, as at Hebden Bridge, but there is no 
ler place in the countiy where, on the whole, 
lartnership is so well illustrated. The radi- 
ism of the early part of the century prepared 
ground on which co-operation has built, 
i the pioneers here in the last generation 
re men who, clearly, got their inspiration 
m the seditions in religion and politics which 
re so rife in England in their day. Ketter- 
is especially interesting to the co-operative 
veler because here co-operation has followed 
ormal course from distribution to produc- 
n, and has, moreover, maintained its faith- 
ness to the highest views of the founders 
st, a distributive store ; second, workshops, 
which the workers are part owners and 
ectors, third, homes for co-operators; and, 
irth, a farm. This has been the line of 
/elopment. The Kettering store has been a 
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reservoir, gathering profits for production and 
distributing them as capital to open new ave- 
nues for the employment of labor. Its mem- 
bers have seen that every productive enter- 
piise that was planted by its side has been a 
new buttress for the main building In going 
to the farm of which we have spoken above, the 
Kettering co-operators are but completing the 
circle of co-operation, and tracing the lines on 
which the co-operative commonwealth must 
grow. Its broadest side must rest on the land. 

In Kettering may be seen a co-operative 
store which has managed to absorb all the 
capital which it has produced and more. It is 
borrowing to extend its productive enterprises 
from the Wholesale, which acts as a banker, as 
well as a wholesaler, for many of the co-opera- 
tive societies of Great Britain. Meanwhile, 
other co-operative societies in England, not 
forward enough to use their commercial profits 
in the establishment of manufacturing, are forc- 
ing their surplus capital on the Wholesale to be 
invested in consols or something not so good. 
Stores as progressive as this at Kettering are 
not yet the rule. It is quite a usual thing for 
a co-operative store to be found opposing the 
development of productive works, or to be at 
least neutral. The capitalistic instinct seems to 
come with the possession of capital, and pre- 
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fers to send its money to be invested in gov- 
ernment bonds, rather than take the risk and 
undergo the agitations of pioneer work in co- 
operative production. This work always requires 
an appeal to moral considerations and to senti- 
ment, and the average business instinct, even 
among the co-operators, has not yet learned 
that, of all the forces that create and determine 
values, the most important are the moral and 
sentimental. 

The hard times of 1865, and the example of 
other co-operative successes, were the immediate 
causes of the start m Kettering. Wages were 
then low, and the majority of the people found 
it hard to make both ends meet. There had 
been a co-operative store attempted some years 
before, but it had come to grief. But co-oper- 
ators in England have never shown the weakness 
or the lack of intelligence to be discouraged by 
first failures. I quoted to Mr. E. O. Greening, 
author of the ‘ Xo-operative Traveler Abroad,*' 
and one of the leaders of labor copartnership, 
the conclusion of an American friend who had 
tried to organize a co-operative store and 
failed, that ^^co-operation was no solution in 
America." ^‘We got through with that sort of 
talk here thirty yeais ago," he said. ‘‘We owe 
our success to the fact that after failing and 
failing time after time, we would always begin 
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again/’ Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, too, 
said that no conclusion could be drawn from 
American experience except to keep on trying. 
*^The argument that co-operation cannot suc- 
ceed in America is as baseless as the cry I 
remember twenty years ago — that America and 
New Zealand were overpopulated. But they 
now support many millions more, comfortably, 
with room for uncounted millions still.” To 
the remark that some zealous workers in Ameri- 
can co-operation felt discouraged and unappre- 
ciated, Mr. Holyoake replied, ^‘The co-op- 
erator must never care whether he is appre- 
ciated or not. He must fix his eyes on the 
results he wishes to achieve, the wrongs he 
wishes to end, and keep right on, whether he fails 
or succeeds, whether any one listens or not.” 

In 1866 the co-operative store was tried again 
in Kettering. At the beginning the member- 
ship was sixty; the capital, $455 ; and the store 
was one room in a dwelling-house. One of 
the workingmen was appointed storekeeper. 
A signboard, “Kettering Industrial Co-opera- 
tive Society, Limited,” was put over the door, 
and the members began to buy their groceries 
from their own shop. They entered with 
pride and confidence upon another experiment 
in the English policy of social emancipation 
by the prosaic device of buying and selling 
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their own groceries among themselves, and 
saving the middleman’s profits on their scanty 
lations. 

The first quarter’s trade amounted to $2,030. 
This was not bad considering that only two 
members were well enough off to pay up their 
contribution of $10 of capital, and all the rest 
were paying it at the rate of only twelve to 
twenty-five cents a week. Still, the commit- 
tee were able to divide a dividend of nearly 
four per cent to the members on their pur- 
chases. There was a great jump in the profits 
of the second and third quarters’ trade. The 
dividends rose to one shilling sixpence and one 
shilling eightpence on the pound. 

The members were so delighted that the 
secretary was instructed, by resolution, to 
send a report to the local newspaper. The Mid- 
Imd Free Press j but at the end of the year the 
discovery was made that in these quarters, 
through some mistake of the workingman who 
had the figuring of the accounts, what had 
been divided among the members had been the 
entire bank balance instead of accrued profit. 
This made it necessary to cut the dividend 
down sharply, and the result was serious dis- 
affection and a diminution in the trade of the 
society, although a majority of the members 
remained loyal. 
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From these humble beginnings the society 
has developed a business which is now running 
at the rate of $400,000 a year. The society 
has grown from seventy members in 1866 to 
3,983 in 1897. This has been the fruit of self- 
sacrificing labor on the part of the founders. 
They had to attend to the business of the store 
after working all day at their trades ; and one 
of the early pioneers remembered with especial 
affection is Mr. Edmund Ballard, who used to 
devote every evening of the week to the work 
of the society, sometimes until midnight three 
or four nights of the week, returning home too 
tired to sleep. He was ** anxious,*' as he often 
expressed it, ‘‘to do what little he could 
toward leaving the world better than he 
found it." These men were sneered at by 
their non-co-operative neighbors as “the shoe- 
making grocers." Their only response was to 
buckle down all the more earnestly, to prove 
that they could be successful grocers even if 
they were shoemakers. The society has just 
completed the construction of a block of build- 
ings for its stores on the main street of Ketter- 
ing, which, when they are finished, will be the 
finest retail premises in the town. With the 
completion of these buildings, the society finds 
Itself the owner of over $225,000 of freehold 
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property, without a mortgage on a single build- 
ing. 

All through the co-operative territory of 
Great Britain one finds that the co-operators 
are laborers in the struggle between labor and 
capital, who have the unique experience of 
being embarrassed by too much capital. At 
the meetings of the Kettering society, one of 
the principal subjects debated is the difficulty 
which the society has with its surplus capital. 
In one of their reports the managing committee 
said: '‘Your committee wish to call your 
special attention to our share capital, which has 
increased $30,000 during the last year, and now 
stands at over $200,000. While we are pleased 
to see the confidence placed in the stability of 
the society by its members, your committee 
experience difficulty in investing the capital at 
anything like the interest paid to members.'’ 
It had bought a large amount of property. It 
owned twenty stores and other business premises, 
and a hundred houses, which it had built to rent 
to its own members ; and on all this property no 
one held a cent of incumbrance. It had ad- 
vanced money to start various productive enter- 
prises, and was just entering upon the purchase of 
a farm, and yet had a surplus of capital. On this 
surplus five per cent interest was being paid to 
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members to whom it belonged. The great diffi- 
culty experienced in investing the money at 
anything like that rate made it necessary 
either to return the capital to the members or 
to reduce the rate of interest from five per cent 
to four, and the society unanimously decided 
in favor of the latter policy. It was also de- 
cided to lend out money to members on the 
security of land and buildings at four and one- 
half per cent interest, to be repaid by install- 
ments. By January, 1898, the society had 
advanced over $40,000 to its members on free- 
hold property. 

The question of farming was taken up in 
1895. The managing committee of the store 
was instructed at a meeting of the members to 
make investigations as to the amount of 
farm produce required by the store. It was 
shown that in the preceding year they had sold 
119,000 pounds of butter and 430,000 eggs, 
had slaughtered 236 head of cattle, 690 sheep, 
and 520 pigs. When a vote was taken as to 
whether the society should go into the farm, 
there was a majority of two in its favor. 
It was felt that this majority was too small to 
make the society strong enough in so difficult 
a work as co-operative farming had proved to 
be, and the project was, consequently, deferred, 
and had not been taken up again until the time 
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of my visit, A very much larger majority 
being by this time convinced that the venture 
was a wise one, and was a necessary part of the 
full scheme of co-operation, it was resolved to 
go ahead. 

The store has a penny bank for the chil- 
dren, in which there are over 4,000 depos- 
itors, and in which during 1897 over 50,000 
deposits were made. It has also a coal de- 
partment; three bakeries; a butchery, which 
kills from 1,500 to 2,000 head of stock a year, 
and since 1883 it has had an educational de- 
partment, which is considered an indispensable 
part of the work of every co-operative store. 
One per cent of the profits is given to it. 

An instance of the methods of co-operative 
financiering was the purchase of gas stock, 
made as an investment by the co-operative 
store. They paid $4,800 for it. In accord- 
ance with their practice of “depreciation,'' they 
wrote something off its value every year until it 
stood on their books at only $3,000. Then 
they sold it for $5,500. Their reasons for sell- 
ing it were interesting. They found that the 
workingmen who went to the stockholders' 
meetings to represent the society were not 
treated quite in the same way as the other 
stockholders ; and as they did not propose to 
submit to anything of that kind, they sold their 
9 
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stock and added the proceeds to the capital, 
which they hold to lend to their members to 
buy land and build houses, or to advance to 
new societies wishing to go into co-operative 
production. 

The main store opens at least one branch 
every yeai, and has opened eight in the last 
five years. It has fifteen of them altogether in 
Ketteiing, and owns the land and buildings. 
The store is the largest subscriber to the funds 
of the hospital, and will soon have a co-opera- 
tive bed for the use of its members. 

The co-operative societies of Kettering have 
a membership of 4,000 out of a population of 
25,000. This means that fifty per cent of the 
people of Kettering are co-operative. Rugby 
is still stronger, and there are places like Des- 
borough which are practically all co-operators 
The store has published a souvenir, handsomely 
illustrated, with the title of ‘ Xo-operation in 
Kettering from 1866 to 1896,"' and bearing on 
the cover that favorite motto of the movement, 
*^Each for all and all for each,'* in which these 
and other facts of its history and growth are 
given. In this book the spirit of the co-opera- 
tive movement is so well presented in one or 
two passages that they may be worth reproduc- 
ing here : 

^*We are pleased to know," the writer of the 
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sketch says, ^4hat our members are beginning 
to realize that the future prosperity of our 
society and co-operation in general lies in 
the extension of co-operative education and of 
co-operative principles, and that there is a 
grander ideal in co-operation than mere shop- 
keeping.” 

* * Jje 

Co-operation has done great things during 
the past fifty years, but we believe if co-opera- 
tors will study the broad principles on which it 
was founded — ‘Each for all and all for each' — 
the next fifty years will do still more to spread 
through the country greater blessings than it 
has done in the past, and show to those who 
now look upon co-operators as their enemies 
that our aims are, after all, to raise the workers 
in the social scale, and to help them to realize 
that life is worth living and, ultimately, to form 
one grand brotherhood.” 

“A great work has been accomplished — ^how 
great the figures alone do not include ; but there 
is still room for a great deal more to be done. 
It has been said ‘Co-operators know no final- 
ity.^ We look forward to the future of the 
movement with confidence. It is recognized 
to-day as one, if not the greatest, of the demo- 
cratic institutions in the country, and is capable 
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of achieving still greater success in the future 
than it has done in the past, and we trust that 
the members of our local societies will be pre- 
pared to do their part in this progressive 
work/' Paragraphs of this kind seem alto- 
gether in place in annual leports of the business 
of corporations engaged in co-operation; and 
when they are accompanied by statistics of such 
steady and progressive prosperity, they suggest 
that the political economy of selfishness has a 
thing or two to learn. 

The first productive enterprise entered upon 
after the Kettering store had proved to be a 
success was the Kettering Boot and Shoe Man- 
ufacturing Society. This owed its start directly 
to a few ardent co-operators inspired by the 
success of the store, and of the Equity boot 
and shoe works, of Leicester Ketteriug has 
always been a boot and shoe making town, and 
it was decided to venture m this industry their 
first experiment in production, in which the 
worker should not only have part in the man- 
agement, but also part of the profits he created. 
The start was made at the end of 1888, with 
one hundred and forty members subsciibing a 
capital of $2,000, and it was resolved to manu- 
facture exclusively, if possible, for the co-oper- 
ative market. The result of the first quarter's 
operations was awaited with interest, not only 
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e members of the society, but by the co- 
lors of Kettering generally, as it was felt 
lore was involved m this experiment than 
ere question of a profitable investment for 
s capital. During this first quarter the 
actory opened up accounts with seventy 
les, did a business of $4,340, paid interest 
share capital at the rate of five per cent, 
lade a profit of $23.50. Instead of being 
d, this was made the nucleus of a reserve 
ordance with the almost universal co- 
:ive practice of accumulating a surplus in 
years to meet the losses of bad years, 
actory which had been taken became at 
entirely too small for the requirements of 
usiness, a piece of land was bought and 
r-story building put up at an expense of 
D. In a year larger premises again be- 
necessary, and the society bought a plat 
ound with a factory on it, at a cost of 
DO. 

is all ours,’’ said Mr. F. Ballard, as he 
d me over the fine building. '"When we 
»tarted,” he said, "we were abused as 
cs and, in a quiet way, were bulldozed, 
manufacturers at first refused to sell us 
es, though now they are only too glad to 
. Out of our $50,000 share and loan 
1, is owned by our own em- 
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ploy6s, men and women/’ I asked if there 
had ever been a woman on his board of direc- 
tors. He said, No, and added: ‘‘The women 
never nominate a woman.” The society had 
been, he said, “a great success from the very 
start. One cause of this is that it makes, 
practically, no losses. It sells wholly to co- 
operative societies on fourteen days’ time; and 
the losses in the nine years of its existence from 
bad debts have not been $200.” It now has 
six hundred and eighty members. 

A doubt instinctively rises in the mind of the 
ordinary business man as to the feasibility of 
running a business by universal suffrage, but 
in this concern there has never been an oppo- 
sition ticket for directors, and the present man- 
ager has held his position from the start. Of 
the six hundred and eighty members, four 
hundred are resident members; and of these 
four hundred, about two hundred attend the 
annual meetings. There is seldom a close 
division in the meetings. The fact that there 
was once on the question of a purchase of 
improved machinery a majority of only six out 
of a vote of four hundred was a circumstance 
recalled as unusual. 

The society puts in all the improved ma- 
chinery that appears; but its business has also 
increased so steadily that it has never had to 
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discharge an employ^. Like the store, it is 
also accumulating a surplus, and just before I 
was there had made a loan of $5,000 to a co- 
operative building and contracting society, 
recently begun in Kettering on copartner- 
ship lines. All through the co-operators of 
Kettering, it seems to be accepted as the only 
sound political economy to invest as much 
capital as is prudent in productive enterprises, 
both as new illustrations of the co-operative 
principle, and to give the co-operative stores 
further security by establishing independent 
sources of supply for the noanufactured goods 
they deal in. ‘'We object/^ the managei 
of this boot and shoe factory, the policy of 
leaving our money in the banks. Our com- 
petitors borrow from the banks, and hence, 
co-operative societies which deposit their money 
there are simply supplying the sinews of war to 
the other side.” 

Work in the factory has been continuous 
since it began. There has never been a shut- 
down. The society has worked short time only 
four weeks in its ten years. Ordinary manu- 
facturers shut down two months every year. 
The working hours are forty-eight a week- 
other manufactories work fifty-four. Trades- 
union wages are paid always, and there has 
never been a cut. When the trades-union 
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rate advances, it is a point of pride with the 
co-operative manufacturers to be the first to 
accept it. The society has never had a strike. 
There was a great strike among the boot and 
shoe works in 1896 all over the country, but 
the Kettering co-operators kept right on and 
not only were able to retain in employment all 
their own people, but gave work to a large 
number of co-operators from the outside. 

^'Ninety per cent of our members,'" said Mr. 
Ballard, ^^are trades-unionists; and even those 
who are not are glad to pay levies." This 
factory adopted the eight-hours system volun- 
tarily in 1 894 — among other reasons, its man- 
ager said, "to help the unemployed." The 
wages of the men are from $6.75 to $8.75 a 
week, those of the women, $3.00 to $3.75. 
There is only one piece-work department, and 
this the manager intends as soon as possible to 
change to day-work. Two hundred employes 
are shareholders in the factory. They get, with 
their bonus, more than trades-union wages, 
have to work only eight hours a day instead of 
nine, and have their vote in the management. 
More and more of them own their own homes. 
The store has been building houses to rent, but 
is now beginning to sell land to the co-opera- 
tors and lend them money to build with. 

"Our stockholders," the manager said, "are 
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almost, without exception, working people. The 
co-operative movement has the cream of the 
working class; but our workers,"' he admitted 
regretfully, *'are a little apathetic in their 
interest in co-operation and social reform on 
account of the prosperity which co-operation 
and social reform have brought them. When 
a co-operator gets up in the world, he is apt to 
forget about co-operation. All the Kettering 
co-operative societies — and there are five of 
them — have united m educational work to 
strengthen the propaganda to keep those in the 
movement alive and to bring in new converts. 
We want to get the working people to feci as 
if they had some interest m something besides 
themselves, and to teach them that business can 
be organized to make men as well as money. ' ' 
The business of the society has increased, until 
at the end of 1897 it had a capital of $52,500; 
a trade for the year of $164,620, an increase 
of $14,000 in spite of the unsettled state of 
business; it made a profit in the last half of 
1897 of $4,860; its reserve fund is $3,525. It 
continues to pay capital seven and one-half per 
cent in interest and profit, and labor also seven 
and one-half per cent in addition to its trades- 
union wages and the eight-hours day, after writ- 
ing off for depreciation two and one-half per 
cent for land and building, and ten per cent on 
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fixed stock and machinery. The shoe factory 
has, from the beginning, been an annual sub- 
scriber to the Northampton General Infirmary 
and the Kettering Nursing Association; has 
given $300 to the general hospital of the town, 
and $125 toward the Kettering free library, 
besides maintaining its own educational woi^k. 

I was surprised to hear its manager com- 
plain of competition from other co-operative 
manufacturers. At a co-operative conference 
at Leamington, one of the district store man- 
agers said that he had had five ‘ Mrummers’ ’ from 
co-operative boot and shoe manufacturers call 
upon him in one morning. This shows the 
competition there is inside of the co-operative 
movement. It is now under discussion to 
federate the numerous co-operative boot and 
shoe factories, and to do all their selling 
through an agent. 

I take at random from one of the balance- 
sheets of the Boot and Shoe Society this item in 
the Educational Committee's report, as some- 
thing out of the ordinary run of business 
literature, but seeming altogether in place 
in co-operative bookkeeping: ‘ Xo-operative 
Sunday was observed on May 2d, with its 
usual success, our contingent marching from 
the factory to the Victoria Hall, headed by the 
Kettering Rifle Band, Special hymns were 
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sung, and a stirring address was given by Mr. 
G. R. Thorne, of Wolverhampton, on ‘The 
Fatherhood of God Involved in the Brotherhood 
of Man,’ and on co-operation as a realization 
of the latter; a collection being made on 
behalf of the Kettering Nursing Association, 
children’s festival was held on Saturday, 
July 17th, when upward of fifteen hundred 
children of co-operative members assembled at 
the Rockingham Road Board schools, thence 
marching in procession through the town to the 
North Park.” 

When the Kettering Clothing Co-operative 
Society opened its handsome factory, the local 
paper of Kettering, The Leader and Observer^ 
gave half a page in its news columns and an 
editorial to the event. This new copartner- 
ship enterprise had its immediate suggestion in 
a boycott of the co-operative store, attempted 
in 1893, by a firm of manufacturers in Ketter- 
ing. The store had added a clothing branch 
to its other departments, and sought to pur- 
chase its supplies from these local manufac- 
turers. But they would not sell because the 
co-operative store was the rival of one of their 
principal customers in Kettering. Some of the 
employes of this firm were members of the 
co-operative store ; and upon this refusal they 
said to their fellow-members that if assisted 
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with capital they would organize a co-operative 
manufactory to supply the clothing needed. A 
meeting was held, which was addressed by Mn 
Henry Vivian, secretary of the Labor Associa- 
tion, and it was resolved to go ahead with the 
project. Thirty of the audience put down their 
names for stock and undertook to solicit sub- 
scriptions from others. 

Seven of the workingmen who thus took 
shares were employes of the boycotters. This 
firm at once served notice on them that they 
must either give up all connection with the 
co-operative society or lose their places. The 
workingmen stood up manfully, and left their 
employment rather than leave the co-operative 
society, though in the home of the leader among 
them was a young wife with a new-born baby. 
As one of the speakers said at the opening of 
the new factory, as chronicled in the news- 
paper, ^Hf it had not been for the action of 
that private firm, the town would not have had 
this new society.'’ The start was made with 
twelve workers, seven of them the men who 
had been discharged from the local firm. They 
were drilled in co-operative ideas and methods 
for twelve months by Mr. W. Ballard, of the 
store, before beginning. 

There were fifty-eight other shareholders, who 
were mostly workingmen in the private works, 
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waiting until the business grew large enough 
for them to find employment in it. One of 
them said to me* ‘‘In the private works we 
saw that we were fairly well paid, but it was 
only while we were young. As soon as one 
got old, he was laid to one side. This kept 
us thinking how to better ourselves, and we 
were all ready to come into co-operative 
production when this opportunity presented 
itself.” In their fiist shop they began work 
under a zinc roof, through which the wind and 
rain drove in; it was veiy cold; the need for 
economy compelled them to be sparing of fuel; 
they had to work early and late, and sometimes 
could not help wishing they were back, as one 
of them said, “in Egypt.” 

The manager, referring to the same apathy 
among the members, of which the manager of 
the boot and shoe works had spoken, said: 
“We would be better oS now, if, instead of 
there being among us those seven who had 
roughed it, we had seventy. Our new members 
know too little of adversity.” 

In the first half year of 1894, business was 
done to the amount of $11,375, with a profit 
of $1,170, Like the boot and shoe society, 
the clothing society found at once that the 
shop it had taken was too small; and it had to 
move four times into larger premises in the 
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first two yeais of its existence. The building 
in which I found it, the opening of which 
was noticed with such display in the local 
press, was a fine four-story brick structure 
on one of the piincipal corners, with large 
windows, the best of ventilation, labor-saving 
and sanitary appliances, heated with hot water 
and lighted with electricity. It forms a strik- 
ing contrast with the first factory in which they 
established themselves; which was a veiy small 
two-stoiy building, not much better than a 
shed, on one of the obscure streets of the city. 
For their new quarters, the engineering work 
was done by the Leicester Co-operative Engi- 
neering Society, already referred to, and the 
building by the Kettering Co-operative Build- 
ers, on land which was bought from the co- 
operative store, which also advanced funds for 
the building. Mr. William Ballard, the man- 
ager of the store, says: ‘Help one another,' 

ought to be a part of our creed as well as self- 
help." 

In their souvenir of the dedication of this 
building, the society says: “The factory, 
besides being modern in construction, is itself 
a sample of co-operative production of no 
mean type " The building is one of the most 
conspicuous in Kettering. Its height is sixty- 
four feet to the ridge of the roof. It has a 
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decorative entrance, and over the front door- 
way is carved the emblem of the society — A 
Helping Hand** — the device being a man 
extending his hand to help another upward. 
Upon the top stone is engraved the name of 
the society, the date of its formation, 1893, of 
the "erection of this building, 189S, and the 
name, Excelsior Works.** There are two 
separate entrances for work people, so that in 
case of fire there would be ample means of exit. 
The staircases are fireproof. 

The society began with a dozen workers and 
a capital of less than $2,500. At the end of 
1897, the capital was $44,855 — $10,000 of it 
owned by the workers — and its trade for the 
year, $123,385 During the last half of that 
year an increase in their trade of $8,422 is 
reported over the corresponding period of the 
year before. The net profit, after paying 
interest and depreciation, amounts for the half 
year to $3,380; of which $1,231 goes to the 
workers as their share, at the rate of one shilling 
sixpence on the pound. The society has made 
a success of the eight-hours day, and the profit- 
share of its workers amounts to seven and one- 
half per cent on their wages. These working- 
men have a factory which they accurately de- 
scribe as one of the finest to be found in the 
kingdom. Not a man has left the place since 
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they began, and only one or two girls. In 
going through the works with the manager, 
Mr. L. Jessop, I was introduced to two young 
women, who were sitting with a number of 
others at the working-tables in one of the 
rooms. They were wage-earners. But they 
were something more — they were also direc- 
tors in the board of management of the society. 
They were as efficient and business-like in the 
board room, I was told, as any of the other . 
directors. At this spectacle of women wage- 
earners, who were also shareholders in the con- 
cern which employed them, and were elected 
by their fellow-workers directors in its manage- 
ment, I marveled much. 

Kettering co-operation is already beginning 
to taste some of the perils of prosperity. At a 
recent auction sale, at the beginning of 1898, 
some of the shares of the Kettering clothing 
society sold at sixpence above par. This is a 
clear foreshadowing of the danger of the en- 
trance of shareholders seeking a profit alone, 
and by their presence threatening the co-oper- 
ative policy of the society. To meet this, an 
amendment of the rules is being discussed to 
prevent outside capitalists from speculating in 
the shares. This can be done by giving the 
managing committee the power to buy the stock 
on the death of shareholders, and also to refuse 
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transfer at any price above par with compul- 
sory powers to buy shares. 

The Co-operative Building and Contracting 
Society of Kettering resulted from the defeat 
of a strike of carpenters in May, 1893, for an 
increase in wages. The failure of the men was 
due to the fact that their trades-union was not 
well organized. Discontented with the result 
of their strike, and not being willing to go 
* back to work under the depressing conditions 
of private employment, if by any effort they 
could secure for themselves the wages and 
independence which they saw the co-operative 
workingmen enjoying, the carpenters appealed 
to Mr. F. Ballard, the secretary of the shoe fac- 
tory, for his advice and assistance. The 
result was the formation of a society to go into 
the building business. The first contract was 
for the erection of the new factory of the co- 
operative clothing society for $15,000. They 
were not the lowest bidders, but the building 
committee of the clothing society unanimously 
decided to give them the contract. The cloth- 
ing factory procured the money to put up this 
building by a loan from the co-operative store 
at the very low rate of four and one-half per 
cent, and then, in turn, stretched out its help- 
ing hand to start the builders by giving them 
the contract. 


10 
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The new venture did $30,000 worth of work 
during its first year, 1895, and each year since 
has shown an increased prosperity. How 
closely their manager does his figuring, appears 
from the fact he gave me that he had lost a 
$20,000 job by a difference of only $20 in the 
bids. A large part, but not all, of the work 
done by the builders comes to them from the 
co-operative store and the other co-operative 
organizations of the town The society now 
has thirty employes, who are also all share- 
holders, and has a capital of $16,835, of which 
Its workmen own $2,000. Most of the other 
stockholders are from among the members of 
the other co-operative organizations. It is the 
custom of the co-operative workingmen, and 
also of the co-operative society, as they get on 
in the world, to invest their savings by taking 
shares in numbers of different co-operative 
concerns. There are a few, however, of middle- 
class investors in the building society attracted 
by the ten per cent interest which they have 
paid; but as soon as the society is a little 
more firmly established, measures will un- 
doubtedly be taken, as is done now almost uni- 
versally throughout the co-operative world, to 
discourage the influx of such capital by a sharp 
reduction of the rate of interest. 

I went through their shop and yard, well 
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stocked with tools of their trade and every 
needed variety of lumber and material. They 
own this building, worth $7,500, all paid for, 
Co-operative builders societies are found in Ox- 
foid, Cambridge, Plymouth, Exeter, and else- 
where, There is a successful one in London, 
which, like this in Kettering, goes into open 
competition in the general market. Next to 
the shop and yard of the Co-operative Building 
Society I had pointed out a handsome little 
brick and stone structure, which was the club- 
house of the town band, whose members arc 
recruited from the musical co-operators. All 
the plans of this building were drawn by the 
manager of the building society, Mr. A. Barn- 
ford, a workingman who had given himself the 
special training needed for this work. The soci- 
ety has had three successful years, and paid its 
employes six per cent bonus the first year and 
ten per cent the next. During 1 897 the trade was 
$38,563, and after paying interest, depreciation 
and other fixed charges, there was a divisible 
profit of $3, 502. After paying the workingmen 
a dividend of one shilling ninepence a pound, 
the society was able to place $565 in the 
reserve fund. 

A new project came to the front while I was 
in Kettering — ^the establishment of a copart- 
nership corset factory. I had the good fortune 
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to be present at the meeting which was held to 
consider its advisability and to devise ways and 
means. I was eager to see how the new 
democracy of industry went about its business 
The meeting took place in Co-operative Hall, 
a neat little brick and stone affair, which the 
co-operative store bought in 1892, and in which 
the business and educational meetings of the 
Kettering co-operators are held. It is a general 
thing among co-operators to furnish them- 
selves with their own halls. They think the 
care and the expense which they go to in the pro- 
vision of their own books and newspapeis, and 
library rooms to read them in, the best of 
investments, as rendering them entirely inde- 
pendent of local influences which might seek to 
hamper them. At the beginning of the move- 
ment, the hostility of the vested and business 
interests often manifested itself in denying 
them meeting places, and the censorship of the 
parson and squire is still remembered and 
resented Co-operators began establishing free 
libraries long before the Free Libraries Act. 
At a very early period in the movement, 
co-operation set before itself the task of becom- 
ing mentally independent as being quite as 
important as that of being independent in its 
groceries. 

On this evening the little hall had an audi- 
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ence numbering about two hundred, practically 
all of them co-operators. It was a meeting of 
working people who had become manufacturers, 
and who came here to help other workingmen 
to become manufacturers. Women were pres- 
ent as well as men, and young people were 
numerous. The proceedings followed the usual 
order of public meetings. A chairman, Mr. 
F. Ballard, of the shoe society, was elected, 
and a secretaiy, Mr. L. Jessop, of the cloth- 
ing society. The meeting was opened by 
an address by the chairman, who spoke in 
a plain, matter-of-fact way to the particular 
point for which they had assembled- ''We 
have,” he said, ‘^to discuss whether there is 
room in Kettering for a corset manufactory on 
co-operative and copartnership lines. There is 
no such society as yet anywhere in the co- 
operative movement. We have a great many 
boot and shoe societies, working almost wholly 
for the co-operative societies, and almost all 
doing well. The productive enterprises of the 
movement should be able to look first to the 
co-operative societies for their markets; and 
these are able to absorb a very much larger 
co-operative product than they arc now tak- 
ing.” 

Though the speech was strictly a business 
speech, the co-operative idea made it quite 
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consistent with business principles to introduce 
moral and sympathetic considerations. The 
chairman evidently thought it to be a part of 
the question whether they should go into the 
manufacture of corsets to remind his hearers 
that they were in morals as well as in business, 
and that, in his words, ^ ^ One of the things that 
co-operative production has to do is to pro- 
duce a new moral character in the business 
world.'' The character of the response of the 
audience to every reference to moral wealth as 
a necessary part and preliminary of other 
wealth, showed how accurately he represented 
the ruling feeling. '‘We are," he said, "in 
the co-operative movement not principally for 
the dividends, but to help each other. Our 
duty as co-operators is not merely to help our- 
selves, but to help our brothers and sisters in 
their trade, which is their life." He gave very 
practical advice to those who were thinking of 
going into the corset works: "Do n't start in 
a hurry; don't start until you have money 
enough. We need," he said, "$2,000. That 
ought not to be long in forthcoming." An 
address was then made by Mr. Henry Vivian, 
the lecturer of the Labor Association, which was 
devoted to an exposition of the duty and 
advantage of co-operators in employing their 
capital in productive enterprises on the basis of 
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full recognition of a share of the profits to the 
worker as his right. 

After this, one of the audience moved, '‘That 
in the opinion of this meeting of Kettering 
co-operators, it is desirable that a corset manu- 
factory, on a labor copartnership basis, be 
started in Kettering,” This was put to the 
democracy and was passed by a unanimous 
vote, in which woman suffrage had its full part. 
A committee of five representatives of different 
societies was then appointed to draw up rules 
and make arrangements, with power to add to 
their number. The chairman at this point inter- 
vened to give a warning to those who were pres- 
ent. "You understand,” he said, "that there 
has been trouble in the past for the employes 
of private firms who ventured to take part in 
enterprises of this character. We do not want 
any such trouble in this matter.” This was in 
reference to the discharge of the workmen who 
took part in the organization of the clothing 
factory. "It would be a very undesirable 
thing,” the chairman said, "to have any per- 
sonas name mentioned here to-night.” Three 
employes of a private corset factory in Ketter- 
ing who had saved $125 each were known to 
be ready to come into the co-operative factory 
as soon as it was organized, and there were 
others who would follow them ; this ad- 
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monition from the chairman was to protect 
them from any indiscreet disclosure of their 
names and purpose in the hearing of the local 
reporters or casual spectators. A stock sub- 
scription list was opened, and the chairman 
issued a warm invitation to all in the audience 
to be on the '‘honor’' roll of the subscribers 
of the first night. Eight hundred and seventy- 
five dollars was subscribed before the meeting 
adjourned. 

Since then, enough for the start has been 
raised A good factory has been found, 
and, regardless of the piophecies of great 
political economists that the productive work- 
shop has “no future,” the society took 
pains to rent only a factory which had with it 
grounds for an extension. The co-operators at 
Kettering, in going into corsetmaking, have 
shown themselves, like the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society in taking up shirtmaking, 
confident in the economic superiority of their 
methods over those of the sweater. In the 
corset trade, the bulk of the workers are women 
and girls, always subject to the competition of 
married women; and the conditions of labor 
have, therefore, been very bad. The Ketter- 
ing co-operators pit factory and the co-operator 
against the sweater with every confidence not 
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only of ameliorating conditions, but of making 
a business profit. 

Even the most '^scientific’" person could not 
view the workings of co-operation in Kettering 
without feeling some glow of enthusiasm "A 
real piece of the Kingdom of God actually 
arrived,” one of the Oxford University men, 
who has made a special study of industrial 
questions, said in describing his visit to Ketter- 
ing. 



CHAPTER VIII 

LOSS SHARING 

Mr. Gladstone once remarked that he could 
understand about workmen sharing the profits, 
‘'but how,’’ he said, “about sharing the 
losses?” That question answers itself in co- 
partnership. The workingman who becomes a 
shareholder, with his participation in control 
and in responsibility and profit, becomes 
equally a participator in losses when any are 
made. I found more than one copartnership 
factory, particularly in the depressed cotton 
districts, where the workers were uncomplain- 
ingly bearing their burden of losses as a matter 
of course. They comforted themselves with 
the reflection that they were only losing a part 
of previous profits that they never would have 
had but for copartnership ; and that their col- 
lateral gains in business training, education, 
and fellowship were theirs forever. 

At Burnley this “sharing of losses” was to be 
seen. The whole cotton-spinning country was in 
the trough of a wave of depression, and the work- 
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ingmen in the labor copartnership Self-Help 
Cotton-Spinning and Manufacturing Society'' 
were sharing losses, not profits. Since my visit 
the news has come, in January, 1898, that the 
society has gone into liquidation; but it is 
announced as certain that its assets are ample 
to pay off all the liabilities, and that it is hoped 
the society may be able to continue. 

These copartnership works were the offshoot 
of the Burnley co-operative store — though not 
with the help of the store, which was decidedly 
hostile to the new enterprise. But this store 
had for many years been especially liberal in its 
appropriations for educational purposes. In 
1892, for instance, it spent over $6,000 in this 
way, and for the year 1897 the appropriation 
was the same. Out of these educational funds 
the society gives $250 a year in prizes to the 
evening schools for attendance. Any co-oper- 
ative child who has marks of ninety per cent 
for attendance gets a prize. The store has 
thirty-two branches. A very extensive system 
of reading-rooms — of which there are fourteen 
— is part of the educational work at Burnley. 
When the co-operative store members in a 
neighborhood want a reading-room, they sub- 
mit a petition to the general meeting, and if 
the petition is favorably regarded — as it usually 
is — an appropriation is made for the reading- 
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room, which is ordinarily placed over a branch 
store. These reading-rooms have attached to 
them rooms for conversation and recreation, 
and it was here the co-operative cotton-spin- 
ning mill was started. 

In these rooms during the year 1885, the sub- 
ject of discussion, night after night, a little His- 
tory of the ‘‘Self-Help Society*’ tells us, was: 
Cannot some scheme or method be adopted 
whereby it might be possible for the working 
classes of Burnley to become their own em- 
ployers^ After the subject had held the field 
for weeks, and every side had been shown up 
by its advocates or opponents, it was decided 
to try a cotton-spinning manufactory. What 
they aimed at, the History says, was to 
reverse the joint-stock system by making cap- 
ital the servant of labor, and paying it only the 
market rate of interest, not allowing it to 
absorb all the profits. 

“The bulk of the men,” says the History, 
“who attended the discussion had spent a life 
in the cotton trade, and were quite alive to the 
fact that if they were to start to manufacture 
cotton goods, they must have a mill equally 
fitted with any of their competitors; it must 
be furnished with the most modern of machin- 
ery, an<^ Kp aKlp- tn cfarf in such a way 
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as to utilize all its machinery to the best ad- 
vantage. 

‘‘This made the venture a big one for a lot 
of workingmen to undertake; the lowest sum 
we could manage to start with, and start in a 
way to give us a chance of being successful, 
being fixed at $25,000. This meant for 
machinery and trading capital only. The mill : 
we proposed not to build one, that was beyond 
us, but to rent one on a system which is very 
common in Northeast Lancashire, where you 
pay so much per annum for room and power 
for each spindle and loom. This enabled us to 
start in rather a large way, for, remember, we 
could not depend on anybody taking shares 
only workingmen and co-operators. 

“The traders and manufacturers, as a rule, 
all ridiculed our efforts, the active members of 
the society being treated to expressions of this 
character: ‘Well, which of you is going to be 
master yonder, or is it going to be everybody 
master?’ But they managed to survive all that. 

. “There were many anxious nights spent by 
the provisional committee that had been 
appointed, in studying out ways and means. 
They canvassed their friends, appeals were 
made to surrounding co-operative societies, 
with no large measure of success. When the 
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thing looked hopeless to find all this capital 
amongst workingmen, a gentleman came for- 
ward with an offer of a loan, which enabled the 
committee to see their way to go on with the 
scheme. A mill was taken on a lease for fifteen 
years, with an option clause of five years longer 
at a veiy easy rent; in fact, as low a rent as 
was paid for any similar convenience by any 
firm in the district. In their first half year's 
balance-sheet they were able to declare a veiy 
handsome profit ; up to this time the directors 
had received no salary, in fact, the whole of 
the formation expenses, which included cost of 
deeds and legal expenses of $150, was but 
$ 335 - This was cleared off their first balance- 
sheet, and after providing for interest on all 
share and loan capital, also depreciation 
charges, a bonus of five per cent was paid to 
labor, and over $2,000 was carried to a wage- 
balance fund. Just a word here on the subject 
of the wage-balance fund : 

‘*It had been acknowledged an all hands 
during the discussion of how to carry on suc- 
cessfully a productive society, that there would 
always be a danger in asking any body of work- 
people to submit to paying their share of any 
losses, but that this might be met by creating 
a wage-balance fund in prosperous periods, to 
tide over periods of depression, when the con- 
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cern was liable to make losses. The system 
they adopted was to pay part bonus, and the 
other portion which was carried to wage-bal- 
ance fund, was, when it amounted to $5,000, to 
be allotted out to the workers in the same 
way, and ascertained by the same basis as all 
other profits/’ 

Thus from the beginning these woikers, in 
arranging to be shareholders, had provided that 
if profits did not admit of the payment of the 
interest on share capital, and the fixed charges 
for depreciation of machinery and land and 
buildings, each worker should pay his share of 
the deficit, calculated on the same basis as that 
on which the profits had been distributed to 
them. 

Unhappily, it was not long before this wage- 
balance fund had to be drawn upon. After 
two years of very prosperous business, the soci- 
ety had to call upon the workers to pay losses. 
In twelve months the working people paid back 
over $4,000. Every one paid his share, and only 
with about a dozen was there any difficulty in 
getting them to face the responsibility. This 
was followed by another period of prosperity, 
under a new manager, who still remains. The 
wage-balance fund was built up again in a 
year, to the sum originally fixed, of $5,000, 
requiring about $75 from each man, and about 
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$50 from each woman employed. On this they 
receive interest at the rate of four per cent per 
annum. 

The workers hold over two-thirds of the 
capital. The Burnley balance-sheet, in giv- 
ing the usual statement of the attendance 
at the committee meetings, adds to each 
name a word of description of each officer 
or committeeman. From this we learn that 
of the seven committeemen, the chairman and 
three others are workers in the mills, one is 
a non-worker (representing, no doubt, the 
outside individual shareholders), and the two 
others represent co-operative societies which 
hold stock. 

When I was at Burnley, the society was 
again struggling with very hard times, as was 
the entire cotton-spinning industry of Lanca- 
shire. Mr. Jones, in his book, Co-opera- 
tive Production,*' implies that charges of bad 
faith have been made against the present man- 
ager of the Self-Help society. Although he 
does not say so, his text prepares the reader to 
believe that its embarrassments are largely due 
thereto. I heard nothing of this, and there was 
no suggestion of the slightest want of confidence 
in the management, on the part of employes, or 
on the part of the Labor Association and Pro- 
ductive Federation, which, of course, make it 
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part of their business to keep themselves thor- 
oughly posted with regard to the condition of 
such establishments. In fact, after these 
charges were promulgated, the employes 
passed a vote of confidence in the manager, 
requesting the directors to make a public denial 
of the charges against him. The only criticism 
I heard from other co-operators was that the 
society had weakened itself by not making 
sufficiently large additions to its reserve fund 
during its early prosperity; but the facts just 
recited with regard to the wage-balance fund 
would seem to justify the statement that the 
precautions taken in times of prosperity to pre- 
pare for adversity were at least equal to what is 
customary in private enterprise. 

The business of the co-operative store at 
Burnley I found to be decreasing heavily, on 
account of the hard times in the cotton indus- 
try. When I was there, 222 looms in the mill 
were idle out of 1,034. Meanwhile, the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society of Manchester, 
and other co-operative stores, were buying 
cotton cloth largely of other than co-operative 
mills. Two-thirds of the Wholesale’s pur- 
chases of cotton goods, I was told, arc made of 
capitalistic manufacturers. It is easily conceiv- 
able that one of the causes of the troubles of 
the Burnley mills was this failure of the co- 
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Operative stores, which should be their most 
steady customers, to give them support. 

I found that the society was in debt $10,000 
to the bank, and that the seven directors had 
given their personal bond for this amount, but 
they did not then feel that they were in any 
danger. There was certainly every evidence of 
the most careful and economical management. 
Every nook and corner of their land was in 
use. Even a little angle of waste space had been 
rented for a woodwork shop, where pegs were 
made for bobbins. There was a smaller pro- 
portion of idle looms, they told me, in the 
Burnley Self-Help mills than in the average of 
the trade. They made a larger variety of 
goods than others, and had over $100,000 
worth of home trade on the steadiness of which 
they could rely; while the private manufac- 
turers have to sell in the open market on the 
Manchester Exchange. Another advantage 
here — as everywhere throughout Co-operation 
land — is that there are practically no bad 
debts, as the sales are all made on very short 
time and in the home trade, to co-operative 
societies which almost never fail to pay. 

The sacrifices which the Burnley Self-Help 
weavers made in bearing the burden of losses 
have been so bravely met that it is to be 
hoped the anticipations of its friends will be 
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realized, and it will be able to continue in 
business. One of the criticisms most strenu- 
ously leveled against the Burnley works is the 
contract which has been made with the present 
manager. He was their manager in their early 
history, and was compelled to leave by dissen- 
sions among the members, who would not pay 
him a proper salary. When crowded out of 
Burnley, he went into business on his own 
account and made a fortune. But the co-oper- 
ative work had so strong a hold on him that he 
afterwards went back to the management of 
the Self-Help society. After the disaster 
which followed his withdrawal, and the 
first exhaustion of the wage-balance fund, the 
society recalled him. As he had a large busi- 
ness of his own to manage, he was unwill- 
ing to return without some assurances of per- 
manence ; and he therefore stipulated that he 
should be appointed as manager for ten years, 
and that he should be subject to no undue 
interference by the directors. In case of a dis- 
pute between him and the working people, an 
arbitrator was to be called in. He pledged him- 
self to run the mills at a profit, or to do without 
wages; that is, his salary was to be half the 
profits made on the sales in the open market, 
the other half to be paid to the workers as a 
bonus. He was to have no claim on any prof- 
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its arising from the home trade, which were to 
be divided between the workers and the con- 
sumers. It was also agreed that if, under his 
management, the society made losses and the 
wage-balance fund became exhausted, the 
agreement could be canceled by a meeting of 
the members at any time. 

The high esteem in which the Burnley Self- 
Help workers were held m their town was 
shown by a legacy of $2,500 left them last year 
by one of the manufacturers of the city. This 
was given as the nucleus of an old age or super- 
annuation fund, the members of the factory 
were left to arrange the details of the scheme. 
The gentleman who made this thoughtful 
bequest was a private manufacturer, Mr. John 
Williams, who had risen from the ranks of labor 
to great business success, but always felt and 
acted in sympathy with the efforts of working 
people to better their conditions by co-opera- 
tive action. In addition to this gift, he left 
$3,000 to the workers in his own mill, and 
other sums to various public purposes. 

The productive committee of the Co-opera- 
tive Union have passed a resolution, after hear- 
ing the statements of the auditor and liqui- 
dator, that they consider the society to be 
sound if it can get capital enough, and recom- 
mend it to the support of the co-operative 
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movement. One of the workers m the Burnley 
mill said to me: ''Co-operation cannot be 
stopped.’' It is to be hoped these words are 
as much a prophecy of the future of the Burn- 
ley Self-Help as of the movement at large. 

Labor Copart 7 iership for May, 1898, says 
with regard to the proposed scheme of recon- 
struction of the Burnley mills: “This society 
went into voluntary liquidation, not because it 
was insolvent, but because capital did not come 
in freely enough to finish the extensions of 
premises undertaken. Voluntary liquidation 
made it possible to protect the interests of 
everyone concerned. For the reconstruction 
about $55,000 will be required, and this it is 
proposed to raise on mortgage bonds at 4 per 
cent., redeemable at the expiration of ten years 
or less. The bonds will be a second charge 
(after the first mortgage) on all the freehold 
premises. The circular proposing this plan is 
signed by the liquidators and on behalf of the 
Productive Committee of the Co-operative 
Union.” 

The operatives themselves are taking all they 
can of these bonds, the London Daily Chronicle 
of May 6th notes, and have agreed to pledge 
their wages as additional security for those sold 
to outsiders. 



CHAPTER IX 

MUSHROOMS THIRTY YEARS OLD 

At Hebden Bridge, not far from Burnley, 
and at Paisley, in Scotland, are two of the 
oldest copartnership works in the movement — 
mushrooms'' twenty-eight and thirty-six 
years old, and still growing. The Paisley Co- 
operative Manufacturing Society, founded in 
1862, like the co-operative works at Kettering 
was a direct outgrowth from the co-operative 
store. Co-operation found Paisley ready for it. 
The place has always been famed for its polit- 
ical fervor, and in the old times was full of 
radicals, chartists, and poets of the people. 
The weavers, sitting around their looms, were 
continually talking about employing them- 
selves, and out of this came the store, and then 
the factory. The Paisley works, which manu- 
facture woolen and cotton goods of a great 
variety, have now been in successful operation 
thirty-six years. They made the same humble 
beginning as all the co-operative societies, and 
for some time the house of their secretary was 
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not only their committce-room, but also the 
warehouse where their goods were stored. 

They began with seven members and a few 
shillings, and now have a membership of 262 
societies and 1,346 individuals. The practice 
of giving a share of the profits to all the work- 
ers of the society was adopted in 1869, one 
year after the adoption of the plan of sharing 
profits with purchasers. Their balance-sheet 
for the second half year of 1896 shows their 
capital to amount to $284,185; the sales for 
the year to $360,095; the profits, $16,670, 
after making the usual allotment to the insur- 
ance and reserve funds; there was $8,715 of 
profit for the half year for dividends to custom- 
ers and working people. Of this, the customers 
received $7,375 on purchases by members 
amounting to $177,000, and the workingmen 
$1,340 on their wages of $32,165. The 
society owns its own land and buildings. 

This is one of the few copartnership establish- 
ments which have had trouble with employes. 
There was a strike in 1891, and for some time 
the society employed non-unionists; but the 
dispute was settled, and the society agreed to 
use its influence to have its workers join the 
union. In 1892 it was proposed to take away 
from the employes of the society their right to 
serve upon the committee of management, and 
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a majority voted for the proposition, but, as it 
was not the two-thirds majority which was 
required to alter the rule, the motion was lost/''* 
The workers are all members of the union, and 
all receive the highest wages in addition to 
their bonus. The weaving shed is of the most 
modern construction, well ventilated and 
lighted. When I was there, the society was 
talking of putting up more buildings In the 
last six months of 1897 the sales were $187.- 
077, an increase of $3,630 over the correspond- 
ing period of the year before, in the face of the 
great depression caused by the Engineers’ strike 
and the bad condition of the cotton trade. 
The sales for the whole year were $370,705, as 
against $360,095 for 1896. The profit was 
$17,465 A dividend of mnepence in the pound 
was made on purchases and wages. Out of 
328 employes, seventy-one are shareholders, 
but only to a small amount. 

Just before we were at Paisley, the organiza- 
tion of a co-operative laundry had been begun 
as the result of a boycott. The incident is one 
of a hundred going to show how the war of the 
private traders has strengthened and widened 
the foundations of the co-operative movement, 
A biscuit manufacturer at Barhead had thrown 
out of employment a number of girls because 

Co-operative Production, Benjamin Jones, p 342. 
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their parents or other members of their families 
belonged to the co-operative store. Mr. James 
Deans, who, as representative in Scotland of 
the Co-operative Union, has such work as this 
to do, was called to attend a meeting to find 
some work for the disemployed. Of the many 
projects discussed, a laundry was finally decided 
upon. It was certain of support, as it could get 
work from the Baking Society of Glasgow, the 
Scottish Wholesale, and the Paisley manufac- 
tory. The sum needed was $7,500. When I was 
there they had already secured $5,000 of it. 
Plans had been made, and the building was to 
be put up immediately. This laundry was to be 
run on copartnership lines. It has been the 
boast of the Scotch co-operators that in Scot- 
land, every one of the productive societies — 
which, however, are not numerous — shares 
profits with the workingmen. But at a meeting 
to organize the Co-operative Laundry Associa- 
tion in Glasgow, February 19, 1898, the princi- 
ple of paying a bonus on wages was rejected by 
a vote of 21 against 18. 

The Hebden Bridge Fustian works are 
among the oldest of the copartnership enter- 
prises, and gave the first rays of clear light 
after the darkness that followed the failure of 
the workshops of the Christian Socialists. Mr. 
George Jacob Holyoake says: ‘‘The beacon 
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fire of courage and hope was lighted on the 
hills of Hebden Budge, and for more than 
a quarter of a century it has been a signal flame 
of unity, sagacity, growth and profit/' Mi. 
Thomas Hughes said before the Co-operative 
Congress of 1887: 'Ht has never had a strike, 
or even a serious dispute between managers 
and working people; and its effect and influ- 
ence on the neighborhood, both economically 
and morally, has been as remarkable as it has 
been admirable." Its steam engine bears this 
inscription . 

“Started by 

“E Vansittart Neale, M.A, 

“ Kami d 

“Thomas Hughes 
“By the Most Honourable 
“The Marquis of Ripon, KG, 

“ October 5, 1887 ” 

This Hebden Bridge enterprise, like those of 
Paisley and Burnley — and, in fact, practically 
all the productive co-operations — was the lineal 
descendant of a co-operative store in its vicin- 
ity. This store was founded in 1848, and was 
one of the first to carry forward the example of 
the Rochdale Pioneers. Hebden Bridge is 
especially attractive to the co-operative traveler 
for the picturesque beauty of Nutclough Glen, 
owned by the works, with its rocks and trees, and 
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the cascades from which the mill receives the 
soft, pure water that is indispensable for its 
manufacture; and attractive also for the pres- 
ence there of Joseph Greenwood, who was one 
of the founders of the enterprise and who is, 
and has been from the beginning, one of the 
‘‘Old Guard,** faithful to the ideal of the rights 
of labor to a voice and a share in its own pro- 
duction. Mr. Vansittart Neale, after the fail- 
ure of the Christian Socialist workshops, de- 
voted himself largely to the organization of the 
annual co-operative congresses. The first of 
these was held in London in 1869, and the 
second at Manchester in 1870. This congress 
was attended by Mr Greenwood and one of 
his associates, and gave them the immediate 
inspiration to enter upon co-operative manu- 
facture. The trades-union movement was 
strongly represented in this congress, and one 
of the points on which most emphasis was laid 
was the folly of the trades-unionists* policy of 
accumulating large amounts of money and 
using none of it in productive works to give 
self-employment. Mr. Greenwood was a mem- 
ber of the co-operative store, and his fellow- 
delegate belonged to the Fustian Cutters’ 
trades-union. The discussions of the congress 
made a deep impression upon their minds and 
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suggested, what had not occurred to them 
before, that it was possible to stait a produc- 
tive workshop. 

A tragic event — one of the classic incidents 
of co-operative literature — which occurred just 
after this caused them to hasten in their new 
plans. There was among their fellow-workers 
an old Irishman, seventy years of age, who had 
lived in the midst of the eventful period of the 
agitation for the repeal of the union with Great 
Britain, and who could tell, as an eye-witness, 
the story of the massacre of Peterloo. He was 
too feeble to carry his own piece of cloth from 
one part of the works to another, a quarter of 
a mile away, so his comrades took turns in 
doing this for him. On one occasion a dispute 
arose as to whose turn it was. Meanwhile 
the old man went off himself for the load, 
and when he brought it in, sat down and died. 
He had to be buried by the contributions of 
his mates. The funeral was a keen reminder 
to the rest of the necessity for combining, if 
they were going to survive the struggle which 
provided only the bare necessaries of life, and 
was always open to the possibility of their 
being unable to stave off the idleness which 
would bring poverty, hunger, sickness, and 
premature death. From this outlook to the 
thought of starting a burial and friendly society 
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was but a step, and this, what they had heard at 
the co-operative congress, made it easy for them 
to cany one step farther into co-operative work. 

Thirty of them began making contributions of 
threepence a week for this burial and friendly 
society, and for a fund to be used towards setting 
up a fustian cutting and dyeing establishment, 
with the determination to find employment 
under their own control. These threepences a 
week of thiity workingmen in 1870, had by 
1898 become a capital of $188,335, with a 
trade of $224,200. By the end of 1896 there 
was a membership of 314 co-operative societies, 
309 workers, and 199 outside shareholders. The 
amount of profits paid during that period 
amounted to $318,705 ; $900,085 had been paid 
in wages, and the bonus paid to labor had been 
$32,580. A reserve fund had been cicated of 
$19,685, an insurance fund of $20,130, and 
there had been written off for depreciation $63,- 
815. The employes hold $38,685, or twenty- 
nine per cent of the capital. The report for 
the half year ending December 31, 1897, after 
allowing $2,745 for depreciation, shows a profit 
to be divided of $i 1,425, of which labor receives 
$1,925, $200 is carried to the educational 
fund, $500 to the reserve, and $750 to the 
insurance fund. The sales for the half year 
were $i 16,705. 
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The story of the means by which these 
results were achieved is a human document of 
no mean interest, and has been related by Mr. 
Joseph Greenwood, the manager of the society, 
in a little pamphlet, *‘The Story of the Forma- 
tion of the Hebden Bridge Fustian Manufac- 
turing Society.*' '‘We were poor men," says 
Mr. Greenwood; “with the exception of one or 
two of our number, none of us owned as much 
as a five-pound note. We, nevertheless, put oui 
threepences together week after week, until we 
got about $50, which we invested at interest" 
in the Hebden Budge co-operative stoie. The 
sum which they needed to buy a dyeing plant 
was $5,000, and the prospect of obtaining it 
seemed remote enough. “We calculated and 
schemed," says Mr, Greenw'ood, “how we 
could make progress and increase our little cap- 
ital. We rented a small upper room over a 
passage, ten feet by ten feet.*' . . . . 

“Our spare time was given to fitting up the 
small fixtuies we could afford, buying the 
boards and making the shelves ourselves, which 
served to hold our small stock. We bought a 
second-hand chair and table, and with two 
forms we were completely furnished for a meet- 
ing-room." Here they held their meetings, 
trudging back a mile and a half to their homes 
at eleven o'clock every night in the week. 
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They bought four pieces of cloth to cut — there 
are thirty-six hundred threads to be cut by hand 
in every square inch by the fustian cutter — and 
were very much encouraged when they were able 
to sell two or three half-pieces to the neighbor- 
ing stores. Stores that were near enough they 
visited m the evenings after their day's work at 
fustian cutting had been done; to those that 
could not be reached by walking and returning 
the same evening, they sent patterns of their 
goods by mail. It was a very uphill fight. 
Singularly enough, their expectation that the 
co-operative stores would be their best custom- 
ers was not at first verified. Some of these 
seemed to think ‘‘that we wanted trade simply 
because we were co-operators," and would not 
even look to see whether the things offered 
were good or not. “We had thought that we 
were going to have only one difficulty, viz., 
want of capital, but we soon found that to 
obtain trade was equally difficult." 

At the beginning, none of the founders 
allowed themselves any pay. All the office, 
warehouse, and other work for two years was 
done for love. At the end of their first half 
year they had spent $32 for expenses, includ- 
ing a complete set of account books, and had 
in stock on hand $397; had done a business of 
$275, and made a profit of $15, which was car- 
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ried forward At the end of the first year, 
they had to go into larger premises. ‘'The 
society grew/* Mr. Greenwood says; “it was 
fostcicd and lived m us and formed part of 
our lives, and was always in our thoughts. No 
day was too sacred for us on which to devise 
and seek the association of men whose bent 
was similar to our own, and confer with them 
on our and similar undertakings. It may 
shock some minds to know that we met on 
Sundays and talked about our obstacles, and 
how we made progress. At first, our social 
Sunday gatherings were confined to the nooks 
and corners of the valley of the Hebden and 
at the firesides of friends near. Then we 
planned excursions further Friends came to 
see us, and we went to see them. The fields 
and the lanes, the wild flowers and the ferns, 
just opening their young fronds, and the 
bright green tints of the tender leaves of 
spring were to us made more beautiful. The 
purple moorlands and the nut-brown shades 
of October had charms made all the sweeter 
and mellower. The streams from the hills 
dashing down their stony beds, the glistening 
of the sunlight on the white roads and on 
the mossy and fern-tufted banks by the river 
and the footpath, were made more delight- 
ful. We felt we were doing God*s work, and 
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in that faith and communion we were con- 
tent/’ 

By the middle of 1873, the woikshop was 
going on regularly , employment was constant, 
and the members of the society felt them- 
selves ''comparatively removed from anxiety 
and doubt” in regard to then* earnings 
Among other causes which contiibutcd to this 
success was the fact that the society had direc- 
tors who directed. As an instance, the half 
yearly balance-sheet of June 30, 1897, gives 
the following as the attendance of the man- 
aging committee 


ATTENDANCE OF COMMITTEE. 


Joseph Cra\ en, President, 

Evpected 

24 

Actual. 

24 

James Johnson, 

- 24 

22* 

Arthur Ainley, - . - - 

24 

24 

Thos Wadsworth, - 

- 24 

24 

John Harwood, - - - - 

24 

24 

Thos Hy Pickles, - 

- 24 

24 

Wm Hy Helliweli, . - - 

24 

24 

John Waddington, - 

- 24 

24 

John Tootill, . - - - 

24 

24 

Abram Haigh, 

- 24 

24 


*Twice sxclc. 


The publication of such a list of attendance 
at committee meetings is a usual feature of co- 
operative balance-sheets. 

The idea of joint interests and ownership was 
constantly before these men from the begin- 
12 
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ning It was with the hope of carrying out 
this plan, to which Owen and the Rochdale 
Pioneers and the Christian Socialists had been 
devoted, that these fustian cutters of Hebden 
Bridge had embarked in the formation of their 
society. At the end of the second half year, 
the managing committee recommended a meet- 
ing of shareholders to give a dividend to labor 
at the rate of five per cent. There was ^‘a stiff 
opposition from some friends whom we had 
taken into membership who were not with us 
when we started. This idea of a dividend to 
labor created some excitement, too, among the 
outside public; and although a small part only 
was recommended, it was regarded as a new- 
fangled notion, and one that could not be just 
to the shareholder.'’ A dividend to labor in 
the Hebden society preceded a dividend to the 
purchaser, reversing the order of movement in 
the Paisley society. 

The society was only a few years old when it 
was able to pay dividends at the rate of ten 
and even twelve and one-half per cent. ‘‘The 
joint-stock movement was then in high favor. 
The spirit of little capitalists was insatiable, 
and even co-operators, so-called, hastened to 
get rich in this fashion. We felt we were 
under the necessity of checking this spirit." 
This was done by reducing the rate of dividend 
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on shares to seven and one-half per cent* 
Later, the rate of dividend was reduced, after 
a severe struggle in which feeling ran high, to 
five per cent. The outside shareholders had 
come to regard their rate of interest as a vested 
right, and denounced the proposed reduction 
as a confiscation. They made no allowance 
for the fact that during the years they had 
been holding their investments they had been 
almost twice repaid, and still had their shares. 
It required a prolonged agitation, in which sev- 
eral defeats were encountered, to get the two- 
thirds majority required for this reform. The 
practical effect of this reduction of dividends 
to capital has been that the money thereby 
saved was available for the extension of the 
trade of the society. The practice of a high 
rate of dividend on share capital, Mr. Green- 
wood thinks, is one of the greatest failings in 
the co-operative movement. The co-operative 
stores have paid five per cent on money for 
which they could not get more than two or 
two and one-half elsewhere; and in this way 
they have punished their trade and the poorer 
purchasing members, and have been unable to 
supply funds for productive enterprises unless 
at high dividends. 

Another evil came from their prosperity to 
embarrass the society in its efforts to realize its 
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ideal of promoting the interests of the work- 
ingmen as its chief purpose. This ideal had 
been expressed in the first rules of the society 
as follows: 

'‘The object of the society shall be to find 
employment for its members” . . . and 

to "practically educate its members m the 
causes which operate for and against them in 
their daily employment, and in the principles 
that will tend to their elevation and improve- 
ment.” 

Employes had been left free to sell their 
shares upon leaving the society. It had shut its 
share-list to outsiders, but its rules allowed any 
shareholder who had not taken the full number 
of shares (lOO) to do so. The high dividends 
which were being paid upon these shares had 
carried them to a premium, and outside specu- 
lators began buying up the one or two shares 
owned by employes who were leaving the 
society, and taking advantage of the right 
which went with this ownership of subscribing 
for enough more to make up the holding of one 
hundred shares. This was bringing in out- 
siders in a constantly increasing number. The 
society began to face the danger of seeing all 
the objects for which its founders cared most 
completely defeated, as had happened in the 
mill of the Rochdale Pioneers and the first 
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workshops of the English Co-operative Whole- 
sale. These outsiders got control of the com- 
mittee which had in charge the revision of the 
rules. They were opposed to labor having any 
share in the profits whatever, and set them- 
selves to take it away, though it was the very 
heart of the society, by submitting new rules, 
omitting all provision for a share of the profits 
to the workingmen. Mr. Greenwood gives an 
account of the meeting in wdiich this crisis was 
settled. 

looked,” he says, “as if the doom of our 
most vital principle had come. The business 
of the society was going on all right, but dis- 
agreements and divisions prevailed on the com- 
mittee and among the members. It was a 
serious time. The general meeting w^as held 
to consider the altered rules. The proposed 
alterations had become generally known in the 
co-operative movement, and one of the leaders, 
Mr. Greening, wTote a letter to the co-opera- 
tive News, calling on all shareholding societies 
to give their support on the side of sharing 
profits with the worker, and during the meet- 
ing a telegram arrived and announced that the 
Scottish Wholesale supported the principle. 
A few individual members were in favor of the 
workers, and, mostly, the society representatives 
were on the same side. Minor alterations were 
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agreed to, but the signs of strife were upon the 
countenances of the chief persons who were 
about to take part in the main struggle. The 
chairman seemed to be in a nervous state. The 
society’s representative, who, above all others, 
should have been m favor of the worker, led 
the way, and moved the adoption of the 
altered rules. This was seconded. There was 
one member who was in at the foundation of 
the society who sat gloomy, drawing his breath 
veiy quick, but feeling intensely moved. He 
was not gifted with the power of speech, but 
he felt the duty lay upon him, and he got up 
and clearly stated the purpose for which the 
society was started, going from point to point, 
and charging the promoters of the alterations 
with breaking an obligation and doing a great 
wrong to the men who were the founders, and 
who had made the society a success. He 
moved the rejection of the altered rules. This 
was seconded by a former president and one 
who had done great service to the society. He 
could not let go the principle for which, as co- 
operators, they had striven so much, and felt 
bound to support it. The meeting afterwards 
drifted into a most inextricable confusion, 
when a delegate from a large society in a York- 
shire town got up in the midst of the hubbub, 
whistling a popular tune. The audacity of the 
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act at once arrested the attention of the meet- 
ing, and before the chairman had time to call 
order he at once addressed himself to the ques- 
tion at issue, giving his support to the latter 
motion. There could be no doubt now about 
the result, the meeting was so demonstratively 
in favor of the speaker’s argument. The 
altered rules were rejected, Mr. E. Vansittart 
Neale afterwards made the alterations to meet 
our requirements. These were adopted and 
registered. The society was saved. It was 
destined to do still more for the worker. It 
was to be a leader in the van of the organiza- 
tion of labor. ’ ’ 

In the year 1873, while engaged in these 
struggles to cut down the share of the capitalist 
and to preserve the share of the workingman, 
the members of the society had such undis- 
turbed confidence in its future that they 
entered upon the most important enterprise of 
its history — the purchase of the Nutclough Glen 
and mills, in which they are now settled. For 
the trade they were then doing in fustian cut- 
ting the purchase W'ould have been a great 
folly ; but with the dyeing trade that they could 
do with these new premises, with its stream of 
soft water, there was a good prospect of suc- 
cess. The society had no money of its own 
for so great a venture, and obtained it by a 
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loan on mortgage from the English Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society at Manchester. The 
cost of the estate was $27,250, and the altera- 
tions and new machinery cost $17,570 more. 

The Ilebden Bridge society is among those 
which have incurred the reproach of not allow- 
ing workingmen to be eligible for places upon 
the board of direction ; but, following the pro- 
gressive policy which has always characterized 
it, it is planning a revision of the rules so as to 
lecognize this principle, and to become, in all 
respects, a labor copartnership society. The 
society, it will be noticed, is not a ‘‘self-gov- 
erning workshop. ’’ Among its 822 members 
are 314 co-operative societies and 199 indi- 
vidual shareholders ; all of whom have a voice 
as well as the 309 workers. 

An interesting table, published in one of its 
pamphlets, gives the statistics of some personal 
instances of the benefits of the society to its 
working members. The cases of six men and 
four women are tabulated. Their occupations 
were- Garment finishers, machinists, fustian 
cutters, laborers in the dye-house, and weavers. 
Their length of employment ranged from nine 
to twenty-four and one-half years, averaging 
seventeen years. They had received a bonus 
on wages ranging from $77 to $233 each, and 
averaging $142. The amount they had paid 
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in ranged from nothing to $500 each, an aver- 
age of $186. The amount withdrawn varied 
from $18 to $500, an average of $224, and 
each still has shares ranging from §70 to $500 
each, and averaging $223. 

As we walked through the works, it was 
pleasant to note, as one does everywhere 
throughout the world of co-operation, the 
friendly lelations between the managers and 
the members. Stopping before one of the 
fustian cutters, Mr. Greenwood said: ‘‘Here is 
an old socialist and co-operator,’’ with a 
friendly laugh. “You think,” I said to the 
man, “that socialism and co-operation arc not 
irreconcilable “No,” he replied, “per- 
fectly reconcilable ” We stopped before a 
room full of women, all full of happy interest 
in their woik, and all exchanging cordial glances 
with the head of the establishment. They 
were all part owners in the factory, all shared 
in the profits, and all had a vote in the manage- 
ment, unless they were under sixteen. In that 
case, their share of the profit was accumulated 
to pay for the stock allotted to them. “At 
our half-yearly meetings and conferences,” 
said Mr. Greenwood, “the men and women 
have always taken an interest in the business, 
giving what support their judgment and ability 
dictated.” 
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The Yorkshire Factory Times of March 5 
and 12, 1897, comments upon the condition of 
these working people as follows: ^‘No one 
can fail to be struck with the difference in 
appearance between the operatives at Nutclough 
and at similar firms. Their labor price is higher 
than that given by private firms which com- 
pete with Nutclough, although not as high as 
in some parts of Lancashire. The material 
comfort of the workers, many of whom come 
down from the hillsides to their daily toil, is 
well looked after, sanitation and cleanliness 
being a marked feature. The Mining-room" is 
replete with the necessary utensils and accom- 
modation, including one of the highest class 
gas stoves for cooking purposes. Whilst not with- 
out married women, the number of wives with 
families is comparatively small. The ma- 
chinery room gives more air space, by far^ than 
is required by law. There were a few men 
(cutters) engaged among the crowd of feminine 
beauty, who seemed to enjoy their lives as 
heartily as the women. Among the three 
hundred and thirty workers at Nutclough, there 
are only five half-timers. The women, in con- 
trast to some ready-made clothing firms, ^re 
not forced to buy their sewing materials from 
the firm. The Nutclough directors serve out 
to thdr women every necessary commodity to 
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finish the article the women are engaged 
upon.’' 

Almost none of the working people are 
trades-unionists. The trades-union is very 
weak all through Yorkshire, because, it was 
explained to me, the working people are too 
content. The attitude of the outside working- 
men towards those in these works is described 
as one of indifference with a little jealousy. 

The democratic relations between the work- 
ingmen and the management, and the fact that 
only picked men and women are likely to be 
found in co-operative industry, arc an impor- 
tant factor in its political economy, and count 
for a great deal in settling the question which 
is the fittest that survives — co-operative or 
competitive industry. For one thing, the co- 
operative workers save a good deal in the cost 
of superintendence. They also get a better 
quality of work. "‘Our advantage over our 
competitors in marketing our dyed goods,” 
said the manager, ''is simply through the 
better quality of our work.” They take pains 
to keep abreast with the improvements in 
manufacture. One of the Hebdcn Bridge dyers 
was sent to the technical school at Huddersfield, 
with the result of a saving of fifty per cent in 
the cost of chemicals. The workingmen 
have nearly $40,000 of the stock of the fac- 
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tory, and have more in the store. These re- 
sources qualify them to stand twelve months of 
idleness without breaking down. ''Every co- 
operative workingman in this place, ' ’ said Mr. 
Greenwood, "has $250 to the good, and in 
most cases sons and daughters who have 
more." 

I never failed to be stirred afresh by every 
evidence that I saw of the high ethical and 
sympathetic point of view which was taken by 
the co-operators, and which, to one familiarized 
with the low tone of private business, is as 
strange as it is pleasant. Passages like the 
following are constantly cropping out in the 
prospectuses and advertising pamphlets of 
these "business’" enterprises. In "A Brief 
Sketch of Twenty-six Years’ Work in Co-oper- 
ative Production,” issued by the Hebden Bridge 
society. It says: "The position of employer is 
an important trust in regard to remuneration of 
labor, in regard to the provision of educational 
facilities, and in regard to social relations, both 
in reference to the workshop and citizenship. In 
these respects the society has done something, 
and there can be no doubt that in the homes of 
the workers there has been a larger measure of 
comfort and a higher standard of rational enjoy- 
ment. The working members of the society do 
a fair share of service on the committee of the 
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local store, on the educational committee, and 
also in connection with othei public institutions 
— political, social, and educational ** 

These associations of 'i\orkingmcn regard 
their business concerns not merely as commer- 
cial enterprises, but as social and moral agencies. 
The pamphlet just quoted from continues. 
'‘At present the whole range of industry is cai- 
ried on and controlled by a grand army of irre- 
sponsible employers, too much engrossed in 
their own aggrandizement. We shall never get 
the full fruits of labor for the laborer until there 
is all around an intelligent appreciation of the 
merits of true co-operative production/’ 

In examining the cash accounts of the Hebdcn 
Bridge society, I find, as almost universally m 
co-operative accounts, numbers of expenditures 
for charitable purposes. There are here sub- 
scriptions to the Royal Albert Asylum, the 
Halifax Infirmary, and also to the Halifax 
Infirmary Building Fund, to the Devonshire 
Hospital, the Deaf and Dumb Institute, to the 
Penrhyn Quarrymen (then on a strike), to the 
Cowdenbeath Disaster Fund, and to the India 
Famine Fund, besides the usual appropriation 
to Its own educational fund 

I asked the leaders here what was their 
expectation as regards the ultimate develop- 
ment of co-operation. They believe, they told 
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me, that the co-operative system will slowly 
displace the competitive, and look upon all the 
temperance, tiades-union, political and social- 
istic agitations as meicly preliminaiy, prepar- 
ing the people for higher forms of association. 
They think the government will come to own 
many more of the common industries ; and our 
business men giving up their present privilege 
of being industrial buccaneers, will submit 
to the social discipline which has given us 
policemen and soldiers under the authority of 
the state in place of the lords and barons of 
the middle ages waging private war. The pri- 
vate manufacturers ^‘cold-shoulder” co-opera- 
tors much less than formerly when they meet 
them now at district councils and upon other 
public bodies, though they still show some- 
times a little of the old spirit. They begin now 
to see what co-operation means with regard to 
their economic future, but they also see that it 
is too late for them to stop it. 



CHAPTER X 

WORKMEN DIRECTORS IN A GREAT C<)MPAN\ 

There is m the labor copartnership world 
something more novel even than the associa- 
tions of workingmen and workingwomcn owning 
and managing, sharing profits and losses. The 
South Metropolitan Gas Company of London » 
with a capital of $35,000,000 and receipts of 
$ 3 , 300 , 000 , employing almost three thousand 
men, shares profits with them, makes them 
shareholders, and this year these workmen 
shareholders will elect two of themselves direct- 
ors of the company. This admission of the 
workingmen to copartnership was the result of 
the organization in 1889, following the dockers’ 
strike, of a gas-workers’ union, and of the con- 
flicts which then arose between it and the com- 
pany. 

But the history of this company as an em- 
ployer — which is really the history of two men, 
the present manager, Mr. George Livesey, and 
his father, Mr. Thomas Livesey, who pre- 
ceded him — shows it to be a continuation of a 
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policy dating back a generation. On the 
recommendation of Thomas Livesey, this com- 
pany gave its men, twenty-five years ago, 
an annual week’s holiday with pay. Some 
years later the holiday with pay was doubled to 
employ6s of three years’ standing, and is, 
therefore, now practically a fortnight’s holiday 
with pay. Mr. Thomas Livesey also started 
sick and superannuation funds. In case of 
sickness, twelve shillings a week is paid and 
medical attendance given for thirteen weeks, 
and where it is needed, it is the custom to 
extend this for three months more. When the 
workingmen become unable to do a fair day’s 
work, they are given pensions of ten shillings 
to sixteen shillings a week, according to length 
of service. Each employd is required to con- 
tribute threepence a week to each of these 
funds, but this does not provide enough for the 
benefits, and they are maintained at a heavy cost 
m money to the stockholders. The company was 
active in the abolition of Sunday day labor in gas 
works, and gave its men this exemption with- 
out solicitation from them. It also took the 
initiative, in 1887 and 1888, m proposing the 
change from the twelve-hours shift to the eight- 
hours shift, but the men did not meet it. When, 
after the organization of their new union, in 
1889, they asked for the change to eight 
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hours, It ^vas conceded, not only without 
reduction in wages, but with an increase esti- 
mated to be twenty- five per cent. 

In 1876 this company was put by Parliament, 
as to the prices it was entitled to charge for gas, 
on what is known as the sliding-scale basis The 
standard price of gas being taken to be three 
shillings sixpence a thousand feet, it was allowed 
to pay a standard dividend of four per cent as 
long as it kept its price down to that figure , 
but for every reduction of one penny below this 
price, it was allowed to increase its dividend by 
one-quarter of one per cent. Mr. George Livescy 
objected to this arrangement then as incom- 
plete, because it left out the woikingmen. He 
desired that the sliding scale should be ex- 
tended so that their wages also, as well as the 
dividend of the stockholders, should increase as 
the price of gas went down , but he was unable 
then to remedy this defect in the scheme. Mr. 
Livesey always had profit-sharing in mind, and 
in 1886 he succeeded in getting the consent 
of the directors to a scheme to give it to 
the officers and the foremen, though he ^\as 
still unable to get his associates to include the 
other workers. 

The Gas-Workers* Union, formed in 1889, set 
to work to enroll all the men employed in gas- 
making in Great Britain, and entered upon a 

13 
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forward policy, inspired by the elation which 
had taken possession of the laboring men in 
consequence of the brilliant success of John 
Burns, Ben Tillett, and Tom Mann, in the 
cause of the dockers. It made demands, 
some of which were granted ; and when others 
were refused in one place or another, it struck. 
In some cases the management lost control ; in 
others, the strikers were defeated, and all 
through the industry a feeling of great uncer- 
tainty and uneasiness prevailed. Mr. Livesey 
was one day notified by the foreman of his 
works that, owing to the influence of the new 
union, the men were getting out of hand. The 
yardmen would soon be forced into the union, 
which would then become the master of the 
establishment. To head off the union, the com- 
pany reduced the hours to the yardmen and 
paid them higher wages. But it was plain that 
this was not enough. 

Mr. Livesey then decided it to be better 
policy to spend money to satisfy his workers 
than to fight them. He therefore proposed to 
the directors that they share profits. ‘‘We 
want more than the workman's labor; we 
want his interest,'’ he said. The men were 
to share profits upon signing agreements to 
serve the company for twelve months. To 
make this profit-sharing more attractive, it 
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was dated back three years, so that the men 
should receive from the profits of the past 
*‘a nest-egg,’’ to which they might add their 
profits for the future. This nest-egg was equal 
to eight per cent on the year's wages of those 
who had been with the company three years. 
This was to remain at interest for three or five 
years, except in case of death, superannuation, 
or leaving the service in an honorable manner. 

The agreement to work for twelve months 
was not designed to prevent the men from leav- 
ing the service of the company, but to prevent 
their leaving together. It was provided that 
any man could leave by consent of the engi- 
neer; and as there were always men applying 
for positions, and as any man can be spared 
from any place, the men could practically go 
when they wanted, but they could not leave in a 
body. The agreements were arranged to ter- 
minate on different dates. Certain cases had 
occurred in other gas works in which the men 
had started to leave their work all together 
with no notice whatever, thereby compelling 
the company to accept in every particular all 
the terms they had demanded. It was to pre- 
vent such a surprise, and also to make impossi- 
ble the disastrous contingency that a large part 
of London might be left in darkness, that these 
agreements were proposed. When this bonus 
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and agreement were offered to the men, the Gas 
Workers’ Union directed its members — the stok- 
ers — not to accept them. But the unorganized 
gas- workers said to the company: There is no 
reason why we should have none of the benefits 
of this agreement, even if the trades-unionists do 
refuse it. The agreement was thereupon 
offered to the men individually. ^ ' If only one 
man,” said Mr. Livesey, wants it, we will 
accept it from him.” A thousand men — all 
the non-unionists — signed m fourteen days. 

This profit-sharing scheme of 1889 was 
arranged in this way, realizing the plan which 
Mr. Livesey had ineffectually sought to cany 
out in 1876: For every penny by which the 
price of gas was reduced below two shillings 
eightpcnce per thousand, a bonus of one per 
cent on wages and salaries was to be paid 
annually; and, as already said, this bonus 
scheme was dated back three years. If the 
workingmen chose to leave their share of the 
profits on deposit with the company, they were 
paid four per cent interest upon it. Another 
concession made to the men was that they were 
allowed to have gas on the same terms as the 
directors — at cost price. From the beginning 
the workingmen left thus on deposit nearly 
one-half their bonus, besides depositing other 
large amounts of their savings, and also invest- 
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ing considerable sums in the stock of the com- 
pany. Some of the stokers signed the agree- 
ment on the sly, violating the orders of their 
union. The union demanded the dismissal of 
these '‘blacklegs” and the abandonment of the 
bonus and agreement. This was refused, and the 
well-remembered gas-workers’ strike of London, 
from December 13, 1889, to Fcbruaiy 4, 189b, 
followed, ending in complete failure. 

The bonus scheme did not at first exclude 
the trades-unionists. In an interview with the 
workmen of the company, just before the 
strike, Mr. Livesey said; have carefully 
avoided all reference to unions. We do not 
wish to interfere with the union in any way. 
We make no restriction about it. If a man 
likes to continue in the union after signing 
this agreement, he can do so. We ask no ques- 
tions.” 'T have told the men,” said one of 
them, "to stick to their union.” "By all 
means,” Mr. Livesey replied, "so long as they 
do what is right.” But within two weeks 
after the settlement of the strike, and while the 
company had a number of union men m its 
employ, the secretary of the Gas Workers’ 
Union said in a public speech, referring to the 
recent trouble: "The men will not give seven 
days’ notice again before striking.” Taking 
this as a declaration of war, not only upon the 
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company, but upon London, Mr. Livesey, for 
the first time, adopted the policy that every 
man who signed the profit-sharing scheme 
should declare that he was not a member of 
either the Gas Workers' Union or the Coal 
Porters’ Union, which had acted with it during 
the strike. And in his public utterances, Mr 
Livesey now declares his system to be quite 
incompatible with trades-unionism. The two 
things arc diametrically opposed. Trades- 
unions arc the union vs. the employer, in our 
case it is the union with the employer, not 
against him." ^^Union of capital and labor is 
better than a union of laborers and a union of 
capitalists fighting each other," is one of Mr 
Livesey's ways of putting his position. A 
copy of the contract offered the men was given 
me by Mr. Livesey. Its first section reads: 
‘*The said South Metropolitan Gas Company 

agrees to employ the said , who 

says that he is not a member of the Gas Work- 
ers' Union." But Mr. Livesey, when before the 
Labor Commission in May, 1892, said that mem- 
bership of the unions by his men was being 
winked at as long as the members kept quiet 
Labor Copartnership of November, 1894, com- 
menting upon the statement in a letter in its 
columns from the assistant general secretary of 
the Gas Workers' Union, that “We, as workers, 
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have no objection whatever to a sound scheme 
of profit-sharing/* and upon Mr. Livesey’s 
admission before the Parliamentary enquiry* 
expresses the opinion that the exclusion of 
trades-unions is no essential part of this kind 
of copartnership. 

To show that the hostility in this case 
between the company and the trades-union is 
an accident, and not necessary in a system of 
sharing profits and responsibilities, it quotes 
the case of another profit-sharing plan of Mr. 
Livesey himself, adopted at his instance by 
another London gas company. This is the 
Crystal Palace Gas Company, which is also 
under the management of Mr George Livesey. 
It is governed by a sliding scale for the regu- 
lation of dividends and prices, like that of Mr. 
Livesey’s other company, the South Metropoli- 
tan; and the directors have now voluntarily 
included labor in the benefits of the sliding 
scale, giving wages a bonus for every reduction 
on the price of gas. Almost the only differ- 
ence between this plan and that of the South 
Metropolitan company is that no trades-union 
is in any way prohibited by it Labor Copart- 
nershtp also quotes an American instance, that 
of Mr. N. O. Nelson’s co-operative enterprise at 
Leclaire, where, Mr. Nelson says, his ''company 
encourages its men to belong to trades-unions, 
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believing such organization has a useful influ- 
ence, and that it is a necessary protection for 
wage-workers. ' ' 

Under the bonus scheme of 1889, the annual 
bonus received by the workingmen in the 
South Metropolitan was five per cent a year 
for two years, the price of gas having been 
reduced from two shillings eightpence to two 
shillings threepence, or fifty-six cents per 
thousand, the price at which gas is now sold. 
Then good times came ; coal rose and the price 
of gas rose, and the bonus was reduced to 
three per cent, with no complaint from the 
men. Then it rose again to four per cent a 
year, and five per cent, in 1895 it was six per 
cent, and in 1896 and 1897, each, seven and 
one-half per cent. At a meeting with the 
workingmen before the strike, when Mr. Live- 
sey submitted to them the profit-sharing 
plan, one of the men said: have ever 

cast my longing eyes upon the (gas) stocks which 
realized such handsome sums, and should like to 
ask whether it is not possible to lower the quan- 
tity sold from £100 to £10 in order to give us 
a chance. There is nothing will bind us more 
to the concern than giving us a monetary inter- 
est in it/' The same hope that facilities might 
be given them to become stockholders was ex- 
pressed by another one of the men. 
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In pursuance of this hint, the directors of 
the company began a system of buying stock 
to be cut up into small lots and sold again to 
the employes, as well as the consumeis; and in 
the four years following the adoption of the 
bonus scheme, the amount invested by em- 
ployes, in ;^5 lots, was $21,405, over $5,000 a 
year. By judicious purchases by the directors 
in advance, stock was supplied to the working- 
men at less than its market price at the time it 
was transferred to them. They thus got stock 
at 135 when it was quoted at 145, and the 
year before at 125 when quoted at 140. 

In 1894 the company took another step for- 
ward. So far it had only shared in profits, 
but, as Mr. Livesey said to me, ' ‘profit-sharing 
is only a halfway house to copartnership.’' The 
directors in this year offered to increase the 
annual bonus to one and one-half per cent 
instead of one for each penny reduction in the 
price of gas, on condition that one-half of each 
man's annual bonus should be invested in the 
company’s ordinary stock. Up to this time 
the men had been free to withdraw their bonus, 
but under the new plan only the half not in- 
vested in stock could be withdrawn, and a week’s 
notice was required. The first year fifteen per 
cent of the men preferred the old scale, but 
gradually they all came in and accepted this 
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arrangement The bonus for 1897 was seven 
and one-half per cent on the wages of the men, 
and these averaged $7.50 a week. As the result 
of this bonus scheme of 1894, the investments 
by the men in the stock at the end of each year 
thereafter have been as follows : 


1893 - - - 

-$21,405 

1894 

88,205 

189s - - - 

- 128,210 

1896 

230,39s 

1897 - - - 

- 345>ooo 


The compulsory investment increased the 
voluntary investment. In three years, although 
the half bonus to be invested amounted to 
$105,000, the actual investment was $210,000, 
twice as much. 

**The figures,’' says Mr. Livesey, ‘'speak for 
themselves more eloquently than anything that 
can be said in their favor. ’ ’ There have been 
very few sales of their stock by the men. In a 
great many cases, husband and wife are joint 
holders. Sometimes a man would like to sell, 
but, as one of the directors said, “fortunately 
joined to the man is the woman, and if the 
man wanted to go on a spree, they required 
two signatures to the transfer. There the 
woman was the sheet-anchor.” It is part of 
Mr, Livesey’s policy to interest the women. 
“Take the opinion of your wives,” he said to 
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his men in one of his circulars about their 
profit sharing. Frequently when the com- 
pany finds that the man wants to sell to get 
money for some good purpose, it advances him 
the cash and lets him keep his stock, and in 
every one of these cases the loan has been 
repaid. 

Before the adoption of this measure of 1894, 
the men, though sharing in profits, became 
stockholders only as they chose to do so ; but 
now all the employes of the company must 
capitalize one-half at least of their share of the 
profits. All employe's must, therefore, be 
stockholders. 

Mr. Livesey now thought the time was ripe 
for the greatest step of all in his program — 
admitting the workingmen to the board of 
direction. He describes his progress as having 
consisted of four steps : 

First: The agreements for a fixed term of 
service. 

Second: Profit-sharing, creating a union of 
interests. 

Third; Shareholding or partnership in the 
profits and risks. 

Fourth- ** Workmen directors,'' or partner- 
ship in control. 

Over this last feature of his program, Mr. 
Livesey had a hard fight with his stockholders. 
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There was not at last a note of dissent 
against profit-sharing, but ''Workmen Direc- 
tors’" were too much. His own brother, an 
official of the company, at a meeting of the 
Insfitution of Gas Engineers, May 6, 1897, 
stated that with the first three of his brother’s 
steps he heartily concurred, but not with the 
"Workman Director,” and I found him still 
of the same mind. Mr. Livesey took the 
simple ground that the workingmen could not 
be admitted to the position of shareholders 
without sooner or later demanding the right to 
be represented on the board, and he thought it 
much better policy to give it than to have to 
give it. In 1893 the company needed to go to 
Parliament for some modifications of its char- 
ter, and Mr. Livesey tried to persuade its 
directors to allow him to get permission from 
Parliament for the election of workmen as 
directors, but they refused. Mr. Livesey, 
however, put up Mr. Mundella to move a 
"Workman Director” amendment; and this 
was favored by the Duke of Devonshire, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, Mr Thomas Burt, one 
of the labor members, and Lord Morley, who 
was president of the co-operative congress at 
Plymouth in 1886. But the bill, for some 
reason or other, was withdrawn. 

When later it became necessary to revive it, 
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Mr Livesey said plainly, in substance, to liis 
shaieholdcrs and directors; *‘If you want me to 
continue as your chairman, it must be upon my 
own terms. I cannot stay here unless the 
workingmen are allowed to have representatives 
of their own upon the board of direction.” He 
was thus strenuous about the matter because 
of his con\ iction that only by such a measure 
of justice and consideration could the highest 
welfare of the company and its public be made 
secure. This time the shareholders and directors 
assented. As passed by Pailiament, the act re- 
quired that the company’s workingmen should 
hold $200,000 of its stock before ‘^Workmen 
Directors” could be elected; and a workman 
could not be eligible for the position of director 
unless he had $1,250 of stock. Mr. Livesey 
regarded this latter requirement as excessive, and 
in 1897 he succeeded in getting Parliament to 
pass an act reducing this amount to $500. 

There are,” Mr. Livesey told me, ^^a number 
of men owning more than this amount.” The 
act stipulates that there shall be seven capitalist 
directors and three wage-earning directors. 
The workingmen altogether must hold $200,- 
000 of the stock. When I was in London, the 
amount held by them waswuthin $3,000 of this, 
in addition to $55,000 held by the salaried men. 
This year the necessary $200,000 has been 
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already more than made up, and ^'Workmen 
Directors’' will be elected. 

One of the interesting features of this experi- 
ment is that profit-sharing has stimulated the 
men to increase their rate of saving out of 
their wages, so that their investments in 
stock and their deposits on interest have each 
been more than had been expected. In fact, 
the men have put so much of their money 
into the stock of the company, in addition to 
the compulsory investment of half their bonus, 
that they have reached the amount of invest- 
ment required for the election of Workmen 
Directors’" two or three years sooner than was 
anticipated. All the men are not yet shareholders 
in their own names, as the amounts to their credit 
are yet, in some cases, too small even for a £$ 
purchase. These savings are accumulated in 
the hands of trustees and are credited to the 
purchase of stock. In two years more, says 
Mr. Livesey, every man in the company's 
employ will be a shareholder in his own name. 
At the end of 1897, 1,196 employes held in 
their own names $242,200 of stock, the market 
value of which was $351,190. 

The ^‘Workman Director" is an experiment, 
limited at first to three years ; and it certainly 
will not be renewed at the expiration of that 
period unless the results justify it, Mr. Live- 
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sey’s brother and other opponents among the 
directors insist that ''the workmen arc not yet 
educated up to such a position/' Will the 
workingmen elect agitators or another kind of 
men to represent them> Mr. Livescy is firm in 
his faith in the men. He reports that they have 
been heard to say in their conversation with each 
other that they do not want on the board as their 
representative "any chattering workman. " "We 
have had," he said in the Intcrnattonal Review 
for March, 1896, "for the last six years a joint 
committee of workmen elected by ballot, and 
an equal number of officials nominated by the 
directors to manage the profit-sharing scheme, 
and they have, at the same time, dealt with 
any other questions relating to the woikingmen 
that had arisen. So far, although the com- 
mittee is large, and one-third retire every year, 
causing a good many changes, it has wmrked 
most satisfactorily without a hitch of any 
kind." This, he thinks, justifies him in his 
expectation that the workingmen will choose 
practical men as directors. One of the superin- 
tendents of the company at the meeting of the 
gas engineers, just spoken of, also icported 
that at one time he might have said that to 
have a committee of workmen sit down and 
discuss matters affecting the conduct of the 
undertaking would have been attended with 
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grave difficulties, but it did work, and it 
worked admirably, and no one who had not 
had direct experience could understand how 
easily little difficulties were removed almost as 
soon as they appeared. At this meeting one of 
the company’s officials mentioned a fact which 
bears on the competence of the men. '“Ten 
years or so ago,” he said, '^the average stoker 
might be able to read, but it frequently hap- 
pened that he could not write — I had very 
good evidence of this in obtaining signatures to 
certain proposals (some years ago) when I 
found that a large proportion of the men could 
not sign their names. Now it is rare to find a 
man who is not able to write, and the majority 
write well.” With this extension of their 
education, he thought the men were putting to 
themselves the questions which, as a gas engi- 
neer, he knew gas engineers did: ''Ought I 
not to have more interest in the prosperity of 
the undertaking for which I am working so 
hard?” 

As the result of seven years’ work, the 
amount of money which the employes of the 
company now have in its stock and on deposit 
with it was, in the middle of 1897, well over 
$400,000, about half in stock and half in sav- 
ings. There then were 700 or 800 employ^ 
shareholders, and by the end of 1897 there 
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were 1,196 of them. The synopsis of the 
company’s report for the last half of 1897, in 
the Co-operative Neves of February 12, 1898, 
states that the employ6s hold stock of the value 
of $345,000, in addition to $185,000 on deposit 
at interest, making their accumulated savings 
then m the hands of the company, in round 
numbers, $530,000. 

In his address before the gas engineers, Mr. 
Livesey told what the men thought of the 
bonus scheme as expressed in hundreds of 
letters from them which he had invited. Over 
and over again, these men say: We wish 
it could be applied to other concerns; we wish 
other firms would adopt it.” Mr, Livcsey 
read the following letter* 

^^Dcar Sir: I must say we” (that is the writer 
and his wife) '^have derived great benefit from 
your profit-sharing system, and think it is one 
of the best methods ever started to bring 
masters and men together. My wife and I 
both agree about that. Eight years ago, we 
had not got a penny saved, but we have 
never drawn a farthing of our bonus, and have 
added considerably to it. Besides that, we 
leave two shillings a week for savings, and wc 
are proud and happy to .say that wc have 
accumulated enough to buy a hundred-pound 
share” (worth one hundred and forty pounds) 
14 
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"'after eight years. I am only a carman, and 
have a family to support. We only hope and 
trust it will continue, as we want to have some- 
thing laid up for our old age. Having derived 
so much benefit ourselves, we would be ex- 
tremely pleased to see it adopted in every firm 
throughout the country, and that is our true 
and honest opinion.’’ 

Mr. Livesey believes that this arrangement 
— crowning profit-sharing with the "Workman 
Director” — will mark a new departure in the 
relations of capital and labor. When every 
employ6 is an actual shareholder in his own 
name; when the men who have entrusted 
almost all their entire savings to the com- 
pany are themselves trusted by the company 
with a share in its responsibilities, he believes 
that the beginning will have been made of the 
introduction of the new order in the industrial 
world. 

As will be expected, the opposite view is held 
with intensity by many socialists and trades- 
unionists. The Pall Mall Gazette described the 
agreement or bond for a year’s service as "bond 
slaveiy.” In the letter already referred to, 
the secretary of the Gas Workers’ Union 
says of the bonus scheme ‘ "Any right think- 
ing man will agree that it is nothing more or 
less than an intrigue to so bind the men as to 
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leave them quite powerless so far as united 
action is concerned when any emergency may 
arise/* Even the non-unionists who arc 
pocketing the bonus cannot fail to note that 
these concessions were accelerated by the organi- 
zation of the Gas Workers* Union. It is fair 
to the company to say that it was already pro- 
ceeding in the direction of giving the men an 
interest in the company; and it is fair to the 
union to say that but for it the men would 
to-day probably still be without hundreds of 
thousands of dollars which they have won in 
addition to their standard wages. And one of 
the most distinguished of the younger profes- 
sors of political economy in Great Britain said 
to me that he looked upon Mr. Livesey’s 
experiment as very dangerous, as meant to 
^^nobble** the workingmen, and give them a 
special interest apart from their class interest. 

Mr. Livesey*s opponents also point out that 
his tactics of interesting workingmen in the 
ownership of the gas works are erecting a for- 
midable barricade in the path of municipal 
ownership. He is creating an army of small 
proprietors, who, as all experience has shown, 
will be most jealous and irritable enemies of 
any interference with their '‘vested rights/' 
His critics, therefore, say that his experiment 
is directly contrary to the public interest, 
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since he has smoothed the relations between 
employer and employes by helping to rivet on 
the shoulders of the people of London a 
burden which they ought not to be asked to 
bear — private monopoly — and has impeded 
their progress towards municipalization, which 
has done so well for Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Manchester, and other places. They also 
point out that Mr. Livesey has shown that in 
his opinion the bonus is not costing share- 
holders anything, for he argued in his speech 
before the London Chamber of Commerce, 
January 22, 1898, that ^‘if workmen would 
enter into the spirit of the thing and do their 
best, they could easily save five per cent, or 
whatever the percentage might be, by lessen- 
ing the cost of production '' Mr. Livesey has 
himself made it an argument against municipal 
ownership of gas works that municipalities hav- 
ing no stock could not admit their employes, 
as his company has done, to participation 
in profits and management ; and he has 
repeatedly avowed that he believes that the 
Employ^ Shareholder and Workman Director 
is an institution which will make socialism 
impossible, because it will give the wage-earner 
the possession of property. 

But if this was a ‘‘capitalistic intrigue,** it 
certainly did not have the support of the cap- 
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italists. It was, as we have ‘^hown, actually 
forced upon his directors and shareholders 
by Mr Livesey, who is more an employe 
than a capitalist, as also his father was before 
him. These gasworks were the playground 
of my childhood,” he said to me. The lepre- 
sentative of another company, when Mr. Live- 
sey described his scheme before the meeting of 
gas engineers, met it with the sarcasm that it 
seemed to him that before long all the direc- 
tors will be working in the retort-house, and the 
retort-house men will be sitting on the board.” 
And at the meeting of the Gaslight & Coke 
Company of London, m February, 1890, the 
chairman stated that his company had not 
adopted the same scheme of bonuses as the 
South Metropolitan “because we thought a 
quasi-partnership with the men would involve 
the right to participate in the government of 
the company, and this was not to be thought 
of.” 
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THE WORK OF GENERATIONS 

It is not a ‘^mushroom growth/' but a long, 
histoiic evolution, which has brought England to 
the point where it can offer the inspiring specta- 
cles of labor copartnership. The oldest of the 
living co-operative societies — that of Govan 
Old Victualling in Scotland — was started in 
1777. For nearly a hundred years the working 
people of Great Britain have been struggling 
towards this goal of self-employment and self- 
government in industry, to which Robert Owen 
opened the way in the early years of the cent- 
ury. As early as 1829 we read in the Co-opera- 
tor of December ist of that year ‘‘There are 
about one hundred and thirty co-operative 
societies now established. Co-operative manu- 
factures may be now purchased at the Co- 
operative Bazar, 19 Grenville street, Hatton 
Gardens/' All of these failed. The causes of 
failure were, as explained by the editor of the 
Co-operator^ bad business management; giving 
credit; intemperance; indifference of the work- 
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ing people, some membcis not dealinj^ with 
their own stores , the interference of the chart- 
ists, who used the stores for propaganda. 

Another fruitful failure in the early part of the 
century was that of the communities organized 
by Robert Owen and his followers. His social 
remedy was to establish co-operative com- 
munities of a more or less self-supporting char- 
acter. These, as well those in America as in 
England, found economic conditions and the 
stage of character development of the people 
against them; and they all failed. 

The third wave of co-operative production 
swept over England in the ’40\. The Chris- 
tian Socialists rode this wave. Profiting by the 
lesson of the Owenite failures in community 
life, they gave themselves to the establishment 
of ^^self-governing workshops/' Their efforts 
are briefly described in an article in the Eco- 
nomic Review for July, 1894, on the copartner- 
ship of labor, by Henry Vivian and Aneurin 
Williams. In these shops the actual workers 
were to own or borrow all the capital, elect 
the committee of management from among 
themselves, and enjoy all the profits, subject 
only to two conditions — ^that every workshop 
must make a payment into the fund of the 
movement every year, and that at least one- 
third of the profit must be capitalized. These 
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founders were well aware of the narrow field 
within which such societies could succeed, since 
the large masses of workers at the bottom, and 
those whose operations required great capital, 
could neither of them be helped in this way. But 
the Christian Socialists thought that there was 
field enough for them among the higher classes 
of workingmen, whose occupations required but 
small amounts of capital. They set up in busi- 
ness a number of societies of artisans of this kind. 

The last number of the Chrtsttait Soctahst 
published in London in 1851, contains a list of 
co-operative associations and stores. This shows 
fourteen workmen's associations in London, 
and one or more in twenty-one other places. 
There were flour-mill societies in fourteen 
places, and co-operative stores, one or more, in 
146 communities. 

The experiments in self-governing work- 
shops, too, failed — all of them. But, as Mr. 
J. M. Ludlow has said, the failure was commer- 
cial, not moral. *‘No movement could be a 
moral failure which had connected with it such 
men as Frederic Denison Maurice, Charles 
Kingsley, Thomas Hughes, and Edward Van- 
sittart Neale," and all the co-operators of 
to-day will add Mr. J. M. Ludlow himself. 

Three mistakes had been made: First, the 
founders supplied practically all the money. 
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The men, thcreJore, had nothing of their own 
at stake. Second, no attempt was made to get 
picked men. These men, coming at haphazard, 
and with nothing of their own at risk, were, 
third, given full control over the workshops — 
that is, over other people’s property The 
inevitable result was quarrels and all kinds of 
narrowness and greed. Each of these three 
waves of failure brought its gift of needed les- 
sons. As out of the failures of more than half 
a century of attempts at distributive co-opera- 
tion, or stores, there finally came the Rochdale 
movement ; so out of these failures of co-opera- 
tive production has sprung labor copartnership, 
which has achieved the successes chronicled m 
these pages. 

When a great thing is done, there are always 
to be found behind it great men. In co-opera- 
tive production, as well as in co-operative distri- 
bution, there have been many great personal- 
ities, Kingsley, Maurice, Hughes, Holyoake; 
but one of them, Mr. E. Vansittart Neale, 
deserves special mention for the sacrifices he 
made of property and position, and the daunt- 
less resoluteness with which he worked to wrest 
from calamitous failures the secret of the pres- 
ent success. Mr. Neale was a wealthy man 
who became interested in co-operative produc- 
tion through an advertisement which he saw of 
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the Working Tailors’ Association, one of those 
just referred to as having been organized by 
the Christian Socialists. He sought member- 
ship in the Society for Promoting Woi king- 
men’s Associations, and changed its policy, 
which had been cautious and tentative, into 
one much more aggressive ‘'The society had 
been doing nothing more ambitious, ’ ’ Thomas 
Hughes tells us, “than starting small produc- 
tive associations of tailors, shoemakers and 
bakers, who could be mainly started, in the 
first instance, by the custom of themselves and 
their friends.” Applications for advance of 
capital and for advice as to how to proceed, 
were pouring in upon them from numerous 
groups of artisans all over the country, but 
until Mr. Neale’s arrival they had scarcely 
yielded to this pressure from the outside. 

The new member, in sporting phrase, “forced 
the running.” At considerable expense he 
started a co-operative store in London, and 
advanced the capital for two working builders’ 
associations. Afterwards, at the time of the 
great lockout in 1851, in the engineering trade, 
which gave new interest to co-operative pro- 
duction as a social solution, Mr. Neale supplied 
the capital for putting a number of the locked 
out men at work in the Atlas Engineering Works, 
at Southwark. He confessed himself that he 
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lost over $200,000 in these enterprises; and his 
total losses in co-operation arc estimated by his 
friends at over $300,000. He had to give up 
his fine house at Mayfair and his chambers at 
Lincoln’s Inn, taking a small house at Hamp- 
stead and economizing relentlessly. The 
associations which he had so chivalrously 
endowed failed. ‘^Nmety-mne men out of 
every hundred,” Judge Hughes says, “w'Ould 
have lost all enthusiasm, if not all belief, in 
co-operation under such circumstances, or, at 
any rate, would have become its * candid 
friends.’ ” But wdth Mr. Neale this was but 
the beginning of the work, which he continued, 
and which was the foundation of the develop- 
ments of labor copartnership which we are 
describing. 

After the failure of the self-governing work- 
shop experiment, Mr. Neale devoted himself 
almost entirely to the work of the Co-operative 
Union and its annual congresses, an organiza- 
tion within the co-operative movement for edu- 
cational purposes. With many other thought- 
ful and advanced co-operators, he became 
dissatisfied with the almost complete absorp- 
tion of the co-operative movement in the work 
of distribution. As the result of suggestions 
made by him, Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, Mr. 
E. 0 . Greening, and others, a special conference 
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was held on the occasion of the Derby Con- 
gress, in 1884, and was attended by two hun- 
dred and fifty delegates and friends. This 
conference resulted in a resolution to form a 
propagandist committee and a propagandist 
union, to arouse workingmen and public 
opinion generally to the importance of the 
movement for making workers everywhere 
partners in their workshops, both as regards 
profits and shares. Mr. Neale was first presi- 
dent of the new organization, named the 
‘'Labor Association,'' with the sub-title "For 
promoting co-operative production based on 
the copartnership of the workers. ' ' 

When Mr. Hughes received word of the 
proposed formation of the Labor Associa- 
tion, he wrote one of his friends. "I was 
glad to get yours with the news of the pro- 
posed union of productive societies for mutual 
aid — the best news I have had this many a 
long day. ’ ' 

The purpose of this association was to bring 
the co-Operators back to the idea with which 
their movement was originally started. The 
program of the pioneers of Rochdale put for- 
ward as their ultimate object the formation of 
home colonies, in which, as Mr. Neale has said, 
"the workers, sustained by the fruits of their 
own labor, might be able, by wisely-organized 
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institutions, to secure to themselves and their 
belongings, every advantage — educational, in- 
tellectual, moral, and sociar’ — which could be 
attained by co-operation, aided by all the labor- 
saving marvels of modern industry. Mr. Neale 
quoted the results which in less than half a 
century grew out of their simple plan of eman- 
cipating themselves by buying groceries at 
wholesale to be sold to themselves at retail as 
an illustration to encourage us to believe in the 
practicablcness and wisdom of their ultimate 
object — the complete self-employment and self- 
government of labor. 

The Labor Association has remained what 
Mr. Neale described it to be at the beginning, 
essentially a propagandist body, which seeks 
only to form opinion, and thus to stimulate 
action. It has served, as he supposed it might, 
as a valuable center of union among the pro- 
ductive societies which its propaganda called 
forth; but it has not engaged m any productive 
enterprises of its own, nor supplied any money 
for others to do so. Mr. Neale outlined the 
mode of operations which the association would 
follow in this way : 

*'To form public opinion on the subject of 
associated labor by the following means, viz: 
The publication and supply of literature; the 
delivery of lectures, addresses, etc. ; the hold- 
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ing of conferences of all classes of persons 
interested in the elevation of the worker. 

^*To assist workingmen to organize them- 
selves for mutual self-employment. 

^‘To enlist the active interest of the trade 
societies in the co-operative movement. 

‘‘To secure a united action of trades-unionists 
and co-operators for mutual benefit and prog- 
ress. 

“To give information generally on the posi- 
tion of co-operative workshops and the condi- 
tion of the workers.'' 

The form which has been taken by the self- 
employment movement under the auspices of 
this new effort differs from the experiments 
of Owen's day or those fostered by the Chris- 
tian Socialists. The idea of a self-governing work- 
shop, an independent, individualized group, self- 
owned, self-directed, and self-absorbed, has been 
as definitely abandoned as the ekrlier idea of a 
colony. The reaction of the pioneers against 
the demand of capital for all the profits had 
taken at first the shape of a counter-demand 
that labor should have all the profits, but now 
the movement has swung to an equilibrium be- 
tween these two extremes, and stands on the 
proposition that labor, capital, and the public 
(the consumer) are all parties in interest, and 
are all to be given the right to share. Mr. E. 
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Vansittart Neale, for instance, at first insisted 
that all the profits should go to labor; but later 
he argued against his own earlier view, and 
advocated the importance of giving a share of 
the profits to the customer. The early plan of 
giving only a fixed return to capital and all the 
the rest to labor, together with the whole con- 
trol, did not succeed. In striking contrast to 
this failure had been the successes of the con- 
sumers* organizations. But the Labor Associa- 
tion is as conspicuous in its success as its pre- 
decessor, the Chiistian Society for Promoting 
Workingmen’s Associations, was in its failure. 
The time had become ripe. As put by Miss 
Sybella Gurney, in “Sixty Years of Co-opera- 
tion:” *‘It required the growth of a better 
generation — a generation trained in the store, 
friendly society and trades-union movements, 
as well as at school, before a large measure of 
success could be achieved.’' Since its organi- 
zation, the capital, business, and profits of labor 
copartnership have increased tenfold. Mr. 
Neale and his associates used to think, as he 
expressed it, that it was ''a sin against the true 
spirit of co-operation for capital to ask for more 
than five per cent.” But copartnership now 
gives capital not only its fixed dividend, but 
also a share in the profits. Thus we find the 
Kettering Boot and Shoe society, in the report 
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for the last half of 1897, giving capital, in 
addition to its fixed rate of five per cent, a 
share in the profits amounting to two and one- 
half per cent more. 

In the new movement the workers receive a 
share of the profit, not the whole, they enjoy 
a share of the control, not the whole. The 
societies have not been started for workmen by 
outsiders designing to do good, but by work- 
men for themselves, (a) sometimes with and 
sometimes without outside help; (i) in a few 
cases by employers, passing through profit- 
sharing to copartnership , and (c) by co-opera- 
tive societies. Another fundamental difference 
is, that these societies are loss-sharing as well 
as profit-sharing. The workers, being part 
owners and part managers, have to be respon- 
sible as well for failures as for successes. 

Subsidized co-operation has had its day. 
Many things have been learned from past 
experiments, and one of them is that gifts of 
money, or even the loan of all the capital 
required, is the surest of all ways to kill a co- 
operative society. 

In commenting on a productive society which 
allowed itself to be absorbed by the Scottish 
Wholesale society, Labor Copartnership said: 
‘'This is another instance showing that where 
the impulse to co-operation comes from abovfe 
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and not from the workers themselves, success- 
ful copartnership can hardly be attained. Tins 
mill was started for, and not by, the workers. 
The result shows that they never realized their 
opportunity.’’ The object of the Labor Asso- 
ciation, like that of the Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society started in Ireland by Mr. Plunkett, 
was to bring to the help of the working people 
the time, experience, and good will of those 
who desired to give them an opportunity to 
realize their aspirations for a better life. Those 
who had time gave it to those who had none. 
Those who had knowledge of the world and of 
the methods of organization gave it to those 
who were entirely inexperienced. Those who 
had enthusiasm gave it to those who had less 
and needed to be kindled. They cleared away 
legal obstacles which existed in England to 
organizations of workingmen. They obtained 
from Parliament legal protection for the prop- 
erty of co-operative societies and other im- 
provements in the law. This and other work 
of general education and business training of 
workmen were the things that made the recent 
growth of co-operative production possible; 
and in this work Mr. Neale and his friends were 
pioneers and among the most active workers. 
They believed that if as much as this were done 
for the working people, they would do for 
15 
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themselves all that remained to be done. They 
were confident that as, by the Rochdale plan, 
capital was accumulated for the workmen-cus- 
tomers out of the surplus profits of their pur- 
chases, so by labor copartnership the work- 
men-producers could accumulate capital out of 
the surplus profits of their production. The 
result has justified them, as in Ireland the 
results of a similar policy are justifying Mr, 
Plunkett and his associates. 

The character of the work done by the Labor 
Association would be entirely misunderstood if 
it were not emphasized that this society has no 
position of authority in the movement. It is 
purely a voluntary organization, which holds no 
papal relations of any kind to the copartnership 
societies of Great Britain, Not even a major- 
ity of them belong to it, though the best ones 
do. It has no power of discipline. Societies 
may join or not, remain or not, contribute to 
its funds or not, as they prefer. But it is a 
movement towards federation among the pro- 
ductive co-operative societies, and it has fol- 
lowed the same line of evolution that was taken 
in the distributive movement. First, there 
were the distributive stores; then came the Eng- 
lish Co-operative Wholesale and the Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale societies, and the Co- 
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Operative Union, which are federations of retail 
societies. The Labor Association and its run- 
ning mate, the Productive Federation, to be 
described later, are, loosely, corresponding 
examples of federation among the productive 
societies. The productive movement under 
this initiative and inspiration has taken on a 
new life. The report of the Labor Association 
gives the following figures of the growth of the 
business carried on. The pounds sterling of the 
original table are changed into dollars at the 
rate of $5 to i : 

“ ' 1896 1897 

Number of societies, - - - - 152 i6q 

Sales foi year, - - - « -$2,164,802 $2,714346 

Capital (share, loan, and reser\e), - 1,077,716 i,i8o,qo6 

Profits, - Ii2,99t 137.506 

Losses, 12,070 12,441 

Dividend on wages, - - - - 16,083 16,253 

The increase for the year 1897 is, approxi- 
mately, eleven per cent, in the number of soci- 
eties, twenty-five per cent, in sales, ten per cent, 
in capital, twenty-four per cent, in profits after 
deducting losses, and one per cent, in the share 
of profit paid as dividend to wages. Labor Co- 
partnership figures an all-round increase of twen- 
ty per cent The year befoie there was an in- 
crease all round of sixteen per cent., and in the 
year before that of thirty per cent. 
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The following shows the growth of fourteen 
years : 


1S83 1893 1897 

Societies, - - - - 15 108 169 

Sales, - - - - $160,751 $1,292,688 $2,714,346 

Capital, ... - 103,436 639,884 1,180,906 

Profits, - - - - 9,031 67,663 137,506 

Losses, - - - - H4 2,984 12,441 

Dividend on wages, - Unknown 8,283 16,253 


There is here an increase of about fourteen- 
fold m the fourteen years. It is Ireland which 
gives most of the last year’s increase. There 
are fifteen more Irish societies than a year ago, 
in England three more, in Scotland one less. 
All three countries show increase in sales and 
capital. Profits show an increase in England 
and Scotland, a decrease in Ireland. Eight so- 
cieties have ceased to exist. Two are in the 
hands of liquidators. But there are twenty-three 
new societies, more than making good the losses. 
The fourth annual report of the Irish Agricult- 
ural Organization Society gives the following 
comparative statement, showing the number of 
societies in existence in Ireland on March 31st in 
each of the last four years : 


Dairy and agricultural societies, 
Auxiliaries, 

Agncultuial societies, - 
Banks, - - . - 

Miscellaneous societies, - 
Federations, 

Total, ... - 


*895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

56 

61 

83 

123 

8 

9 

10 

13 

10 

31 

46 

77 

I 

2 

3 

15 

— 

— 

4 

13 

I 

I 

2 

2 

76 

104 

148 

243 
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The "^dividend on wages’’ seems small com- 
pared with the total profits. It is to be 
remembered that, besides this dividend on 
wages, the workingmen get the benefits of the 
proyident, educational, and other funds. The 
committeemen, also, receive pay. In many 
cases the workers are all shareholders, and 
receive interest and dividends, and these are 
the fruits largely of dividends upon wages pre- 
viously got. Then, too, as we have found in 
our progress through the copartnership world, 
wages are often higher, hours shorter, holidays 
more numerous, and employment steadier, than 
in the trade at large. Labor Copartnership 
estimates that the real money-profit to labor, 
including all the above considerations, is at 
least double the amount credited as dividend 
to wages. 

The Labor Association has been pushing the 
copartnership movement by issuing a large 
number of pamphlets, by extensive agita- 
tion through public meetings over the whole of 
Great Britain, and by giving assistance and 
advice to workingmen who announce them- 
selves desirous of forming productive societies. 
During the year over two hundred and fifty 
lectures are delivered by the Labor Associa- 
tion’s representatives, chiefly in the great indus- 
trial centers of England and Scotland, and 
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some 250,000 documents distributed. la 
addition to this, a number of important local 
exhibitions of co-operative products are organ- 
ized, many conferences held with persons inter- 
ested in the industrial problem and the estab- 
lishment of new productive works. Its 
lecturers have been invited to Oxford * and 
Cambridge to address the students there. A 
monthly Labor Copartnership is published, under 
the editorship of Miss Sybella Gurney, for whom 
the invitations of the life of ease that might be 
hers, have no charm in comparison with those 
of this cause — *‘3, cause,’' one of her associates 
said, “which is worth giving one’s life to, since 
it is educating the people for the coming 
change, whether it is to be peaceful or violent.” 
This journal is a record of the advanced devel- 
opment of the co-operative movement in Great 
Britain, which no student of its progress can 
afford to be without. The Irish Homestead^ of 
Dublin, does a similar work, with signal ability, 
for the co-operators of Ireland. 

The voluntary relations existing between the 
Labor Association and the copartnership socie- 
ties of the country are illustrated by the fact 
that although there are 152 societies which can 
be classified as copartnership, only fifty-four of 
them are affiliated with the association. Its 
officers are influential men. The president is 
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Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, its legal adviser is 
Mr. J. M. Ludlow, one of the Christian Social- 
ist group of the So’s for many years regis 
trar of friendly societies in the government 
service. Among its vice-presidents arc the 
Bishop of Durham, Earl Grey, the Earl of 
Stamford, Professor Marshall, Hon. T. A. 
Brassey, and Tom Mann. The most active 
member of the executive force is Mr. Aneurin 
Williams, a man of means, who comes of a man- 
ufacturing family, who has devoted much of 
his time and money to this eifort to place work- 
ingmen in better relations to their work, and 
start them on the road to becoming captains of 
industry. In an article on ‘‘The Copaitncrship 
of Labor in 1896,’’ in the Co-operative Pro- 
ductive Federation Year Book of 1897, Mr. 
Williams asks and answers the question as to 
what is the ultimate goal of the movement : 

“One naturally asks. What is the ultimate 
goal of such a movement? Does it offer a com- 
plete solution of the social question? There 
are, perhaps, few of its advocates who claim 
that it docs, but certainly there can be no 
complete solution without it. There is a wide 
sphere of work which can be best done by the 
state, perhaps can only be done by the state. 
There is a similar sphere for the local governing 
bodies. But the whole extent of ordinary 
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manufactures would seem to be outside what 
either the state or the municipality can do with 
advantage. We at least claim that they can 
best be carried on by voluntary co-operative 
associations, not indeed managed solely in the 
interests of their own employes, but in which 
those employes, with their expert knowledge 
and their direct interest in the result, shall be a 
powerful element. We look forward, there- 
fore, to the multiplication of these copartner- 
ship societies more and more rapidly as time 
goes on. But not only so; we look forward to 
their more and more complete federation, so 
that competition among them, in any bad 
sense of the word, may be avoided, and com- 
mon action be taken for all common purposes 
In this way an organization of industry will be 
— or rather is being — built up, which shall 
combine the advantages of central action on all 
great common interests with the local self-gov- 
ernment of each society of workers, and a 
responsibility coming closely home to every 
individual. ’ * 

The figures which are given of the growth of 
the movement show a rate of progress as rapid 
as that of the distributive or store movement in 
its earlier years. Between 1883 and 1896 there 
has been an increase of over tenfold, in the 
number of the concerns, in the capital employed, 
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in the sales and the net profits. In the last 
year, 1896, for which official figures have been 
published, exactly the same number of societies 
have been registered for production as for dis- 
tribution. The opponents of copartnership are 
fond of saying it has “ no future ” A move- 
ment that has increased fourteenfold in fourteen 
years, and now has a capital of $5,000,000, 
an annual product of $10,000,000, and an 
annual profit of $500,000, only needs to carry 
such a present along with it; it can get along 
without a future. 

A great deal is said about failures ; but, one 
success proves more than any number of fail- 
ures. The industries which are now repre- 
sented by copartnership societies, cover so wide 
a range, including as they do, hosiery, boots, 
tinplate, woolen goods, cotton cloth, tweeds, 
engineering, leather, printing, watchmaking, 
cutlery, creameries, building, clothing, pottery, 
and many others, that it seems entirely reason- 
able to believe that the movement has in it the 
vigor for perpetuation and wide extension. 

Ten years ago the copartnership societies 
were as one to a hundred compared to distribu- 
tive societies, but now they are as one to ten. 
This result is the fruit of hard work and a great 
deal of devoted self-sacrifice. The members 
and officers of the Labor Association would be 
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the last to limit their ideal to the ^'self-govern- 
ing workshop.** "We have no objection,** the 
salutatory of Labor Copartnership said, "to 
part of the capital being owned by persons not 
employed and part of the control being exer- 
cised by them. * * * Modern industry 

more and more requires larger amounts of capi- 
tal than the actual workers can themselves pro- 
vide, at any rate at starting; and, further, the 
presence of outside members, whether individ- 
uals, stores, or labor organizations, should act 
as a moderating and impartial element.** Co- 
partnership says only that labor shall share in 
ownership, management, and results. It seeks 
to harmonize all five of the interests involved 
in production — the employ6, the employer, the 
consumer, the trades-union, the general pub- 
lic^ It asks for all workers such a voice in the 
management of their own industry as democ- 
racy demands that the people should always 
have in their own affairs. Composed of co- 
operators, and springing up within the co- 
operative movement, it seeks this, first, in 
co-operative territory, but it considers it to be 
its duty to promote this policy even in private 
business and in government employ. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE NEW JOY OF LABOR 

London has been called a great co-operative 
desert. Many attempts have been made to 
establish co-operative stores; but, although the 
population and the market are the greatest in 
the country, these experiments have never been 
anything like the success which has been had 
elsewhere, as at Leeds, Manchester, or Glas- 
gow. It is outside of London that one must 
look for the star examples of co-operative 
effort. The causes of this lie on the surface, 
and hardly need to be described. The popu- 
lation of London is fluctuating, the distractions 
are innumerable. The first condition of co-op- 
erative success, as the Rev. F. D. Maurice has 
pointed out, is mutual confidence; and that is 
a plant of slow growth, and one of almost 
impossible growth, where people have no oppor- 
tunity to know each other. The Labor Asso- 
ciation has had more success outside of London 
than in it. 

Under its auspices some years ago, quite a 
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number of workshops were started in London, 
but the earlier ones were blighted with the 
exception of a bookbinders’ society. This, 
after many vicissitudes, appears to have at 
last struck its roots strongly enough to live. 
It was founded in 1885, and from the first it 
has had a severe struggle, owing largely to 
the fact that the usual customers of book- 
binders — retail booksellers and stationers — with 
a very few exceptions, refused to give work, no 
doubt on account of the society being co-oper- 
ative. It has, therefore, had to build up its 
business on the orders of individual customers; 
and such orders are so small and so far apart, 
that even a small workshop needs a very large 
circle of supporters. Co-operative sympa- 
thizers, however, have been enlisting in larger 
and larger numbers. Several societies now 
send all their binding and repairing for libraries 
to be done here. The roll of patrons is a 
long one, and in it are some interesting names. 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the 
Hon. T. A. Brassey, Toynbee Hall, Library of 
Balliol College, Sir Frederic Pollock, Rev. Dr. 
Martineau, Guy’s Hospital, are among them. 
Some large publishers now send here their 
better class of work. The society makes a spe- 
cialty of binding old and rare books. It pays 
trades-union wages, and has the eight-hours 
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day, which it gave three months before it was 
asked for by the trade* Though it is a recog- 
nized usage in the trade to dock for holidays, 
the co-operative society pays for all holidays, 
including the jubilees. Its latest reports arc of 
increasing prosperity. In the Labor Associa- 
tion there is a cocoa works at Thames-Ditton, 
in opposition to which the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society has established cocoa works of its 
own. There is also a leather society in Lon- 
don. 

A most promising copartnership enterprise in 
London, under the auspices of the Labor Asso- 
ciation, is a building society under the title of 
General Builders, Limited. Three years were 
taken in the work of organizing this society. 
It was not allowed to start until it had obtained 
$5,000 of capital. It has eight hundred mem- 
bers, and employs forty to fifty workmen, all of 
whom are members of the society, and sharers 
in profits or losses and in management. It 
has $10,000 of capital in shares and loans. 
There are one or two middle-class sharehold- 
ers, but ninety-five per cent of the share capital 
is held by workingmen. The first suggestion 
of it came, as has so often been the case in the 
productive movement, from a strike. Mr. 
Henry Vivian, of the Labor Association, went 
among the London joiners when they were out 
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of work, and proposed to them that they should 
organize a co-operative building society to em- 
ploy themselves. A meeting was called, all the 
trades-unions in the building trades were noti- 
fied to send representatives, and a general cir- 
cular was issued and distributed throughout the 
trades. Since the start was made the society 
has had a promising career. It operates in all 
branches of the building trade — brick, stone, 
concrete, terra-cotta, iron, plumbing, gas-fit- 
tmg, painting, and all kinds of woodwork. Its 
hours are fifty a week during the summer, and 
it was able to keep busy all last winter. 
Trades-union wages are paid, and sometimes a 
little more. 

I saw a block of ten houses which it had 
built in The Avenue at Tottenham, and also a 
fine bakery at Woodgreen, which it was putting 
up for the co-operative bakery there. The 
general secretary, and manager, of the soci- 
ety pointed out in the work, with a great 
deal of pride, the evidences of the superiority 
of their methods to those of the ' 'jerry** 
builder. "Our men are not of the kind 'jerry* 
bmhjers would employ,** he said. Asa prac- 
tical detail, where the ordinary builder would 
lay teu courses of brick he pointed out that the 
co-operators laid eleven in the same space of 
wall, giving their patrons brick instead of 
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the society state that they could use $10,000 
more capital than they have. 

To supply such needs for capital as this, 
a society called the Co-operative Productive 
Federation has been utilized as a sort of “ run- 
ning mate’* for the Labor Association. The 
work of the latter is propagandist , that of the 
Federation is financial. The Co-operative Pro- 
ductive Federation is a society of societies. Its 
members are those of the productive copartner- 
ship societies which desire to assist, by federa- 
tion, in developing the movement by advancing 
capital to other societies which need it and can 
use it to advantage. Its secretary is Mr. T. 
Blandford, a devoted worker, writer and speaker 
for copartnership. Fifty copartnership societies 
are now members, which have a capital of 
about three-quarters of a million dollars. The 
Federation has a capital contributed by them 
of $5,000. Every productive society, enjoin- 
ing the Federation, makes itself responsible for 
one $5 share for every five of its members, 
and also a small proportion of its profits. The 
work of the Federation is to receive money on 
loan from those societies which have a surplus, 
and to lend it to those societies which are in need 
of capital. The Federation pays four per cent, 
and charges five per cent. The margin of one 
per cent is being accumulated as a reserve, or, 
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as it is called, an investment insurance fund, to 
make good any losses. The expenses of the 
Federation are vciy slight and arc paid by a 
levy on the societies composing it, and not 
taken from its margin of one per cent between 
the interest paid and interest received. The 
loans have been so judiciously made, and the 
solvency of the co-operative movement aver- 
ages so high, that there have been so far no 
losses to trench on this fund. The larger soci- 
eties which have no need of borrowing are join- 
ing for the purpose of being able to help the 
younger societies. The membership includes 
some of the oldest, most important, and best 
known productive associations 

Up to December, 1897, $20,000 had been 
deposited with the society, and invested by it, 
and it was calling for larger deposits. The 
society has proved an excellent medium for 
both co-operative societies and individuals to 
invest loan capital, and also to those who, 
though wishful to help, have no time to make 
the necessary inquiry. By making their loans 
through the Federation, they save all this 
trouble and have their risk reduced to the mini- 
mum. Although so largely animated by this 
helpful spirit, the Federation is a strictly busi- 
ness concern. It asks for money only on the 
basis of paying interest, and lends it only 

l6 
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where there is no reason to doubt its prompt 
repayment. The co-operators do not believe 
much in philanthropy. As their paper, Labor 
Copartnerships has said: ‘'Nine-tenths of phi- 
lanthropy and one-tenth of self-help will never 
make a co-operative workshop a success , but if 
the proportion is reversed, satisfactory results 
may be expected/' A plan is being urged by 
Mr. Henry W. Wolff for the establishment of a 
bank in connection with the Productive Feder- 
ation, on the model of the People's Banks on 
the Continent, which he has so interestingly 
described in his book ; and there is little doubt 
that such an institution would be as useful an 
adjunct as the co-operative movement of Great 
Britain could have. 

One of the best, and at the same time, most 
interesting and characteristic things done by 
the Labor Association and the Productive Fed- 
eration, which work continually together, is the 
exhibition in the yearly co-operative festival. 
There have been ten annual national co-opera- 
tive festivals, in which they helped, at the 
Crystal Palace. They began twelve years ago 
m a little flower show, in South Kensington, 
attended by two thousand people. Up to 
four years ago, it was a one- day affair only. 
Now it fills almost a week, and is an impor- 
tant public event. The Times, Standard, the 
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Chronicle^ Spectator^ and other leading Lon- 
don papers, give it column after column of 
notice through all the five days of its session. 
The exhibition is of the products of copart- 
nership works, and those of the capitalistic 
factories of the English Co-operative Wholesale 
Society are, therefore, withheld. The exhibit 
is not one of the great commercial advertising 
affairs which are called ** expositions,’' but a 
display of goods made in places where industry 
is conducted under humane conditions, and 
where men co-operate instead of individually 
competing for places, wages, and profits. 
Exhibitions of flowers, fruit, and vegetables 
are part of these festivals, and gardening all 
over Great Britain has received a lasting stimu- 
lus from this show, which is the largest in the 
world. There are athletics and open-air sports 
and amusements for the thousands of children 
who attend. The greatest audiences of the 
co-operative world are gathered to hear the 
best co-operative speakers. Co-operative music 
and literature are developed by the words and 
music which are written every year for these 
festivals. The singing is done by co-operative 
choirs. In 1888 there were 4,300 singers, and 
in 1896, 9,521. The attendance has grown 
from 27,169 in 1888 until in 1896 it reached 
41,500. In 1897 it was 34 > 695 - 
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We are all familiar with the outcries raised 
by Ruskin and Carlyle, and the other apostles 
of a better life for the people, with regard to 
the distressing conditions of what Matthew 
Arnold calls ‘'the lower class brutalized/’ 
These festivals are an illustration of the way in 
which the co-operative movement has sought 
to do its share of the reform called for. Mr. 
E. 0. Greening, who was their originator, has, 
for the past ten years, given up taking his 
regular holiday in order to organize these 
festivals for working co-operators. July and 
August, which he used to give to seaside jour- 
neys, he spends in London, busily engaged in 
committee meetings, council meetings, organ- 
izing, canvassing, working harder during this 
holiday season than in any other part of the 
year. The reasons which lead him to attach so 
much importance to these festivals and flower 
shows and musical celebrations, have been 
given by Mr. Greening in Labor Copartnership, 
They illustrate admirably the co-operative spirit : 

I walk down dreary London streets of work- 
men’s houses. Every house is like every other 
one in its unredeemed ugliness. Yet each one 
has a small forecourt in front, or yard behind, 
which, my little knowledge of gardening teaches 
me, could be filled with a wealth of floral 
beauty. A trail of ivy taken out of a hedge, 
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or a rootlet of Virginia creeper properly 
planted and watered and tended, would cover 
these homes with verdant loveliness. A few 
seeds or cuttings would fill front or back win- 
dow, porch, and yard walls with glory. I low 
can I wait for government to pass a law pre- 
scribing what each man shall grow, and 
appointing inspectors at good salaries to chivy 
the people by fines into compliance? How can 
I, on the other hand, leave the people to their 
own individualistic ineptitude^ I must have 
an industrial flower show, great enough to 
arouse attention and wonder and enthusiasm. 
But it must be a show which demonstrates the 
power of working people to endow themselves 
with gardens of taste. 

‘Hn like manner, I am struck by the absence 
of music from the daily lives of our people. 
The open doors and windows send out no sweet 
notes of song, no concert of voices uniting in 
harmony, to delight us as we pass. The father 
and mother think they have no time to practice 
or to help their children to learn. 

'^Yet my limited knowledge of music tells me 
how easy, how inexpensive, and how expedi- 
tious is the acquirement of tonic-sol-fa or ordi- 
nary methods of music and singing, sufficient to 
enable the young folk who live in all these 
houses to fill them with delightful melody. 
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''And when I consider the power of sub- 
scribed pence under co-operative combination, 
I know and feel that only the will and agree- 
ment are needed to enable our industrial co- 
operators to transform their own lives and the 
life of the community from dreariness to full- 
ness of delight. Our annual festival is an 
object-lesson to teach this truth by a great and 
striking illustration. But if the festival is to 
perform its perfect work, the men and women 
who have worked with me in creating it, must 
now begin to contemplate a new and greater 
development. Every co-operative store, every 
co-operative workshop must have its recreative 
and social departments; must provide for the 
leisure hours of labor the means of delightful 
recreation as varied as the tastes of men and 
women; must be missionaries of education in 
the means of happiness; in a word, must be 
centers of everything pleasant and profitable in 
the highest sense of the words. We have to 
teach our people and to persuade our societies 
to carry out this program. Who will help?'* 

The festival is something done; and in an 
address before the last co-operative festival, 
the tenth, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, survivor of the 
gallant band of Christian Socialists, put before 
the co-operators the idea of something new to 
be done— -the creation of a great permanent 
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playground, ‘‘I have seen/’ he said, *‘with 
great pleasure the movement for co-operative 
seaside homes, but these, however valuable, 
could not take the place of what I suggest. I 
know that many of the larger societies have 
their own cricket matches and athletic sports, 
and have acquired fields for the purpose; that 
others have spacious halls for concerts and 
other recreative purposes. But what I should 
wish to see, would be a sort of peaceful Bisley, 
a place of cricket fields and tennis courts, foot- 
ball fields and golf links, with water at hand 
for some boating in summer and much skating 
in winter, a place where the jaded co-operator 
may go for a few days’ play — honest play, 
God-fearing play, for we all know that play 
itself may be dishonest — and return to his work 
refreshed, a new man. Such a place — though 
it should certainly include at least a good con- 
cert and assembly room for evening use — 
would not, I consider, of necessity interfere in 
the least with this festival — ^might, on the con- 
trary, be made to work in with it and help it. 
I throw out this idea for your consideration, 
knowing perfectly well that I shall never see it 
worked out (indeed, I am afraid we, most of us, 
know that of all eggs in the world, co-oper- 
ative eggs, although we trust they are the best 
of any, are perhaps those which take the 
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longest hatching). But it seems to me that 
within the next thirty years, or even twenty, 
the thing might be done. I can even seem to 
see in the distance a great co-operative park 
extending over half a county, in which co-oper- 
ators might spend, say, a month's holiday with 
their families in houses or hotels belonging to 
the great central co-operative authority of the 
day. For I am well convinced that, great as are 
the strides which co-operation has taken in vari- 
ous directions in my lifetime, it is but, as it were, 
Tom Thumb at the very outset of his career." 

Another plan which is still in the air is worth 
mention for the light it throws on the co-oper- 
ative spirit. An organization is being mooted 
for co-operative visits and holidays among 
the members of the co-operative societies. 
This proposal originated among the members of 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild, which has ten 
thousand members, organized into 204 branches, 
with branch meetings, district and sectional 
conferences, and with a three days’ annual 
gathering, with the object of studying the prin- 
ciples of the movement and how to put them 
into practice. This women's guild is teach- 
ing its members when they go to the stores to 
ask with regard to the commodities offered 
them: ** Is this co-operative made? ’’ in order 
to spur the stores into doing their duty in 
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extending productive co-operation. Among 
the members of this guild, the suggestion is 
being discussed whether some simple kind of 
organization shall be formed to enable friends 
who live in the country or at the seaside to 
receive visits of members or members' children 
from the cities, and to organize the whole busi- 
ness of reciprocal hospitality among the co- 
operators. In pushing the plan, one of its 
advocates proposes that a ''Holiday and Visit- 
ing" column be opened in the co-operative 
newspapers, and gives these specimens of the 
kind of items that might be put into it : 

CLASS I. 

Mrs. A , living m the country near Bradford, would lake 
two children for holidays Has one girl of ten. 

Mrs. B, and baby would be glad to have a fortnight’s 
change in the country or by sea. 

Mrs. D. offers accommodation to any >ourig co-operator 
visiting London. 

CLASS II. 

Mrs A , Blackpool, offers a month at the sea for a 
month at Leeds. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. wish to spend a month m Belgium 
with a co-operative family. Hospitality m return. 

Mrs. C. wishes to send her daughter of eighteen, who 
works in a mill, for a fortnight’s change. Mill household 
preferred 

CLASS HI. 

A party is arranging to visit Familisteie at Guise 
Probable cost, $25. Four vacancies. 

A small party of co-operators m the North are anxious 
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to visit Shieldhall, and propose going by boat to Glasgow. 
Will Scotch friends communicate? Return hospitality to 
Manchester and Liverpool. 

A party of French co-operators would be glad of hospi- 
tality. 

Where the co-operative movement shows 
itself most is in the children/' Mr. James 
Deans says. ''They are better fed, better 
housed, better behaved, and brighter. The 
co-operative movement shows more in them 
than it does in the parents. ' ' These co-opera- 
tive festivals, flower shows, parks of "half a 
county, "and reciprocal hospitalities promise a 
still better childhood, and fatherhood, and 
motherhood for the working people of Great 
Britain. "Co-operation," George Jacob Hol- 
yoake has said, "is business saddled with mo- 
rality." It is something even finer. Co-oper- 
ation is business democratizing itself, gar- 
landed, dancing, and set to music, the Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule, 



CHAPTER XIII 

WORKMAN VERSUS BUSINESS MAN 

The “business man“ has been trying conclu- 
sions in several severe struggles with the co- 
operators, and the co-operators get the best of 
it. They show courage, finesse and resources, 
at least equal to those of the competitive cap- 
tains of industry. The fiercest of these battles, 
so far, is the “boycott** against the co-opera- 
tors, now on in Scotland, with the result that 
Scotch co-operative progress has been going on 
by leaps and bounds since it began. This boy- 
cott has been very bitter, and has gone so far as 
to war on the sons and daughters of co-operators, 
who have been told by private employers that 
they cannot retain their positions unless all the 
members of their family discontinue connection 
with co-operative societies. The boycotters 
tried to prevent the co-operative societies, 
many of which do their own butchering, from 
buying cattle at the cattle auctions, and in- 
duced the auctioneers to refuse to take bids of 
co-operative buyers. But the co-operators went 
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outside the market to the farmers, and succeeded 
in getting all the cattle they wanted. The only 
result has been that a great many more Scotch 
societies are butchering their own meat than 
did so previously. 

Not one of the co-operative butchers^ stores 
was closed for an hour. The co-operators of 
Scotland met this attack with something more 
than mere commercial inspiration. *^Are the 
descendants of the Covenanters and Reformers 
to run away from a regiment of grocers^'’ I 
heard one of their orators, Mr. James Deans, 
exclaim, to the thunderous applause of a co- 
operative audience. The net outcome of the 
boycott has been to give the co-operative move- 
ment a great advertisement, out of which it is 
reaping a very important gain in its member- 
ship and business 

The co-operators know so well the benefits 
of agitation of any kind that they seek them on 
every opportunity, and sometimes in amusing 
ways. One of them described to me a boycott 
in the early days in Manchester against the Sal- 
ford store. An important provision merchant 
turned against the society when it began to buy 
its supplies directly from the producers instead 
of patronizing him, as it had been doing. He 
began a vigorous attack in the newspapers, 
using the information which he had gained 
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through many years* connection with the so- 
ciety, as ammunition for his articles. My in- 
formant was appointed to answer these attacks. 
He was specially instructed to take the great- 
est pains to get the worst of the argument, so as 
to keep the other man going. This he did, 
although he said it was with no little difficulty 
that he was able to hold his good arguments 
out of sight. The effect of the controversy was 
that whereas new members had been coming in 
at the rate of ten a week, they began to come 
in at the rate of two hundred, and the society 
gained three thousand during the debate. The 
butter and bacon merchant was enjoying his 
polemic triumph hugely when some one told 
him of the ruse that was being played, and his 
letters stopped abruptly. 

The co-operators can put on a braver front 
if need be. The railroads in England, as in 
America, are among the real rulers of the 
country, controlling, as they do so largely, 
economic destinies, and with them the co-oper- 
ators have more than once come to an issue. 

Whatever grievances we may have to complain 
of,’* Mr. Plunkett said in discussing this ques- 
tion before the Irish Co-operative Conference 
of last November, **they are incidental to a 
system in which unorganized individuals do 
business with powerfully organized corpora- 
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tions.*' A story told me in Manchester shows 
how much advantage the co-operators gam by 
being able to pit organization against organiza- 
tion. 

Some years ago, one of the great railroads in 
England announced to its employes that they 
must choose between their membership in co- 
operative societies and their employment by 
the railroad. The station-masters gave the 
notice along the line. This was shrewdly de- 
signed as a death-blow to the co-operative 
movement in that part of the country, and 
must have been suggested to the railroad by 
some of its shippers, who were losing their busi- 
ness on account of the growth of the co-opera- 
tive stores. In one town alone there were in 
the seven thousand members of the co-opera- 
tive store six thousand who were railroad men. 
If this order was enforced and the men, to save 
their positions on the railroad, had to give up 
their membership, the co-operative store would 
practically cease to exist. In some of the 
towns along the road, entire committees of 
management would be swept away. 

There is an organization which has for its 
function, among other duties, to deal with such 
attacks as this — the Co-operative Union, a body 
under whose auspices the co-operative con- 
gresses are held. Its able secretary is Mr. J. 
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C. Gray, who got his initiation in co-operative 
work as an official of the Hebden Bridge fustian 
cutters' society. The Union is the only co- 
operative organization covering the entire king- 
dom. Its membership includes upward of one 
thousand societies, representing a million and a 
quarter members, or six-sevenths of the co- 
operative population. Its work is educational, 
parliamentary, and propagandist. It gives 
legal, commercial, and other advice to its mem- 
bers as needed. In one of its pamphlets pre- 
pared by Mr. John Allan and Mr. J. C. Gray, 
its secretary, it is said : 

^‘The traders of the country, jealous of our 
success, have frequently made strenuous efforts 
to induce public bodies, railway companies, and 
large employers of labor, to compel their em- 
ployes either to give up their connection with 
co-operation or otherwise lose their employ- 
ment. In every case where the services of the 
Union have been called in, we are glad to say 
they have been instrumental in checkmating 
this atrocious attempt on the part of selfish 
competitors to coerce the workingman in regard 
to the manner in which he shall occupy the 
hours remaining to him apart from his labor.*’ 

This railroad attack upon the co-operators in 
its employ was one of the emergencies for 
which the Co-operative Union exists, and its 
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officials promptly answered the challenge. One 
of them sought an interview with the general 
manager of the railroad. He obtained it with 
difficulty. When he announced his errand, the 
manager pooh-poohed it. 

represent,*’ the co-operative official said, 
'Mn this matter all the co-operative societies of 
Great Britain, doing a business of $250,000,000 
a year, with a million members. ’ * 

Still the manager was contemptuous. ''We 
must dictate,” he said, "our own policy to our 
own employes ” 

"Yes,” replied the co-operator, "and our 
members must and will dictate their own policy 
to themselves.” 

The manager did not see how this interested 
him as an outsider. The co-operator moved 
another pawn : 

"We can at once divert $500,000 worth of 
business from your lines; and we will do as 
much more next week, and every week, until 
you leave our men free to decide for themselves 
what they will do with their own time and in 
their own private affairs.” 

The manager’s attitude changed. "I see,” 
he $aid, "that there is something in this matter 
which I had not understood, * * There was in- 
deed. 

The result of the interview was that the 
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offensive order was withdrawn, and no attempt 
has ever been made to re-introduce it. One 
of the co-operative societies involved held sev- 
eral hundred shares of the stock of this lailroad. 
Had the railroad persisted in its course, the 
society would have transferred this stock in 
single share lots to an equal number of work- 
ingmen, and sent them all in a body to attend 
the next meeting of the railroad stockholders, 
where, if they had the average temper of the 
British citizen, they would have been pretty 
certain •to make themselves heard. 

Upon another occasion, a signalman of one of 
the principal railroads was discharged because 
he was secretary of a co-operative society. The 
same Co-operative Union official took charge 
of the case. He saw the man. ‘‘Can you 
vouch,*’ he said, *^that you have never used 
any of the railroad's time for your co-operative 
work?” The man said that he could. '^Then,” 
said the co-operator, “we will fight your case 
through to the end.” They did, and the man 
was reinstated. 

The ability of the co-operative societies to 
divert traffic was here again an effectual remedy, 
which only had to be threatened. I asked the 
gentleman who managed these difficult negotia- 
tions for the co-operators what he would have 

done if there had not been, as there might not 
17 
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have been in America, this competition among 
the railroads of which he could take advantage. 
He replied that one remedy which he might 
have used would be to bring the men out on a 
strike. They were so large a proportion of the 
total number of the railroad employes, and the 
sympathy between the trades-unionists and the 
co-operators was so strong, that the strike 
would certainly have become general The 
purchase of railroad stock to qualify co-opera- 
tors to attend the meetings of stockholders 
would have also been a part of their tactics. 
A movement which is embarrassed, as the co- 
operative movement is, by a glut of capital, 
could have made such a demonstration to any 
extent necessary. It is not a hazardous guess 
that if all other remedies failed, the co-opera- 
tors would deal with the railroads by political 
means. The railroads can easily crowd the co- 
operative societies into a state of mind which 
would throw the overwhelming majority of the 
voters among their million and a half of mem- 
bers on the side of nationalization. 

One thing, it was admitted to me by a leader 
in the war of the private traders, must be con- 
ceded to the co-operators They have taught 
the people to buy for cash, to save their money, 
and to study investments. He told the story — 
a very old one among co-operators, but new to 
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me — of a woman who was being condoled with 
by her parson upon the death of her husband* 
Her husband had been buried and hearsed'’ 
by the co-operative society of which he had 
been a member, one of the newest ventures of 
which was the business of undertaking. To 
the condolences of the minister his widow re- 
plied: have a mecht o’ consolation. I 

will get a dividend out o’ him yet” — from her 
share of the profits in the funeral. 

It is the fashion among outside critics of 
the co-operative movement to depreciate the 
business ability of workingmen, and on this 
foundation are built the willing prophecies 
that co-operation must fail, but the question 
of the ability of workingmen to organize suc- 
cessful business seems to be settling itself. 
Lord Winchilsea’s statement before the co- 
operative congress, already alluded to, is perti- 
nent here ; and the copartnership people quote 
with great effect a very remarkable declar- 
ation made at a meeting of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers by Sir Benjamin C, 
Brown, the eminent engineer employer, who 
expressed the opinion ‘'that the workmen 
should really become the owners of the works 
in which they were employed, and when they 
became owners, they would be on the board of 
directors. There was no reason why, of one 
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thousand men, they should not have some who 
were qualified to manage large works. It could 
not be done at once ; it would require a number 
of years, but what was there to hinder them 
more than any one else from learning it? If 
this were done, he did not see any reason why, 
in the future, a large number of workers should 
not become owners, and the limited companies 
should not be in the hands of the working 
classes. There was a large number of houses 
in that district which were owned by workmen, 
and something like the same capital would be 
required About $750 per man was the capi- 
tal necessary to start an engineering business. ’ ' 
The co-operative movement can easily supply 
$750 per man, and many times that, for any 
large works it desires to organize co-opera- 
tively. It can do so, as Sir Benjamin says, 
quite as easily as it can furnish the same or a 
larger amount to workingmen to become the 
owners of their own homes, as has beeh done 
in thousands of cases. 

Mrs. Sidney Webb in her book gives an elo- 
quent answer to the argument that the small 
salaries which are paid managers in the co- 
operative stores are inadequate to attract the 
necessary brains and knowledge, or, as she wit- 
tily says, ‘‘that calibre of brain which secures 
sound financial operations on the part of 
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Messrs. Baring Brothers^ or the intimate know- 
ledge of the cotton market that has distin- 
guished Mr. Steelstrand,*’ — ^the cotton broker 
who failed for millions in trying to run a 
great cotton ‘‘corner. * Mrs. Webb continues: 
“The rising tide of co-operative enterprise, the 
steady progress of the store system, with its 
federal institutions, adding year by year to the 
multiplicity of their operations in industry and 
commerce, are a sufficient answer to this biased 
or theoretical view of human motive. The 
good will of a great community, the political 
power and social influence equitably earned by 
the able and energetic official of a powerful and 
growing organization, have proved as efficient 
a form of remuneration as the unknown gams 
and lawless expenditure of the capitalist entre- 
preneur^ or the exorbitant salaries given by 
middle-class shareholders to middle-class offi- 
cials, consequent on an extravagant estimate of 
the conventional outlay due to social position.” 
I have not met in the world of private enter- 
prise a finer set of young business managers 
than the intelligent, alert, industrious, and 
devoted young men of the labor copartnership 
enterprises of Great Britain. 

The facts of co-operation have put an end 
forever to the superstition that great commer- 
cial, financial, and administrative ability was 
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the monopoly of a few or a class. The flax- 
spinners of Leeds, in fifty years, beginning with 
a few shillings, have built up a business which 
now has two millions and a half capital, makes 
sales of $5,000,000 a year, with a profit of 
$750,000. These mill workers successfully 
initiated a flour mill, and then went on with 
the establishment of boot factories, stores, 
abattoirs, building societies, etc., until the re- 
sult is one of the most successful and most 
varied businesses of modern times — the most 
successful local co-operative store in Great 
Britain. Mechanics,” says Mr. George Jacob 
Holyoake, in his Jubilee History of Leeds, 
^*with all tradition, all experience, all the pro- 
phets of social and commercial disaster, against 
them, built up the largest co-operative society 
that has ever existed.” 

The Frame-Makers and Gilders* Association 
is one of the workingmen*s associations cited 
by Mr. Benjamin Jones to prove his contention 
that such efforts must be unsuccessful. He 
gives several pages of his book “Co-operative 
Production,** to this instance; but Mr. J. M. 
Ludlow shows that so long as the work of the 
society was carried on by workingmen for 
workingmen, it was extraordinarily successful. 
Its downfall began when it admitted a business 
man and made him master director. One of 
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the most profitable and flourishing enterprises 
in the co-operative productive movement is the 
Co-operative Printing Society of Manchester 
and London. It was started by some trades- 
unionists who were encouraged to undertake 
it by the spectacle they saw in Manchester of 
three printing shops which had been success- 
fully run by a timber merchant, a coal dealer^ 
and a cotton broker. The result has proved 
these workingmen printers had as much abilit)? 
as these outsiders to manage a printing busi- 
ness. 

Plain, ordinary wage-earners have proved 
that they can save, accumulate, lend and 
borrow, organize, finance, anticipate markets 
and wrest great businesses from the hands of 
those who had the advantage of position, cap- 
ital, inherited aptitudes. Business ability is no 
monopoly of the middle class, nor of excep- 
tional individuals in any class. Most million- 
aires boast that they sprang from the working 
people. The success of co-operation proves 
that they left behind them as much ability in 
the multitude as theirs, and that this ability 
can be organized as successfully through demo- 
cratic methods of association as under individu- 
alistic capitalism, or even more successfully. 
Capitalism has proved that industrial genius 
was to be found in individuals of all classes. 
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The joint stock movement and co-operation 
have proved that this genius can be operated 
through bodies of men. The next and last 
step in this progress is to prove that the largest 
body of all — the people — can administer it 

Weavers, tailors, mill- workers, shoemakers, 
cannot be considered destitute of business abil- 
ity when, entering upon the task which Mrs. 
Sidney Webb epigrammatically calls ‘‘emancipa- 
tion by penny subscription,” they have, in the 
thirty-four years, between 1862 and 1895, ac- 
cumulated a capital of $106,650,000, doing a 
business of $275,500,000 in 1895, and millions 
more now, with profits in 1895 of $26,000,000 
and increasing every year since, and a member- 
ship of 1,430,340. The total sales of these 
establishments between 1862 and 1895, inclu- 
sive, were $4,078,801,705, and their profits in 
that period have been $360,377,840. This 
they have done in the face of every obstacle 
from the outside that could be thrown in their 
way by prejudice, wealth, rank, conservatism, 
and selfish interest. But, despite all these, they 
have succeeded. Mr. T. P. Gill, member of 
Parliament, writes in the New York Worlds 
November 28, 1897: 

'*Now all this immense and varied scheme of 
commercial enterprise has been carried on from 
first to last by workingmen. This is undoubt- 
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cdly the most remarkable thing about it. 
Workingmen are among the presidents and 
managers of the wholesale societies; working- 
men have organized, systematized, classified, 
and directed the various departments of this 
business, and these leaders of the concern have 
been selected and appointed by a constituency 
of workingmen according to the principles of 
the most complete democracy/' 

And this is but the beginning. The co-oper- 
ative stores and factories have still but a frac- 
tion of the business even of the co-operators. 
The Co-operative Union publishes a little tract 
showing that they could, by carrying co-opera- 
tion foiward into the supply of their dwellings 
— displacing the landlord — and into commerce, 
workshops, farms, mines, 'and factories, increase 
their income to $7,500,000,000, or three times 
that which they now receive. This business 
success of the co-operative workingmen enlarges 
the conception of democracy. It shows that 
industrial democracy can be a fact whenever 
the people will it. The desire for property is 
a universal attribute of mankind, and apti- 
tudes to manage property, like ‘Tionor and 
fame, from no condition rise/' In fact, this is 
the threshold truth to a greater truth which 
democracy still has to disclose; which is, that 
property, business, and capital will never be 
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properly managed until the entire people have 
a share in ownership, management, and results. 
The administration of the material side of the 
human and divine life demands, not less surely 
than the political and religious sides, the utter- 
ance of all voices and all energies. 

Certainly co-operative enterprise, with all its 
failures, has no reason to shrink from compari- 
son with private businesses, in which ninety 
out of every one hundred ventures fail. Mr. 
George Thomson, of Huddersfield, who has 
converted his workingmen into the owners of 
the establishment which once belonged to him, 
told me that in eleven years he had not had 
one cent of bad debts from co-operative soci- 
eties. He believes that co-operative business 
is going to be the fittest that will survive in the 
competitions of the business world, because its 
work is better and more economically done; 
because co-operative workmen are steadier; 
because the absence of adulteration, misrepre- 
sentation, and other trade tricks makes it more 
acceptable to the consumer, and its copartner- 
ship makes it better for the workmen. It is 
able to get its pick of labor. It is not quite 
true, as one enthusiastic co-operator said to me, 
that co-operation has no strikes, no losses, no 
riots, no panics, but it is much more nearly 
true than it would be of private industry. 
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The one point in winch private industry 
seems to have an overwhelming advantage in 
the competition with the co-operators to-day 
is its vast superiority in capital. But on every 
hand one finds in Co-operation land, that cap- 
ital is rolling in upon co-operators as rapidly as 
they can use it, or even faster, Heckmondwike 
store, for instance, at a recent members’ meet- 
ing, had pressed upon it the emergency of what 
to do with its surplus capital. It had on hand 
— and it is not by any means one of the largest 
stores in the movement — ^$300,000 of money 
to find investment for. It seems heretical to 
suggest doubt of the economic supcrioiity of 
large capital in these days of gigantic consolida- 
tions; but it is still to be proved that capital 
cannot be too large for economic and successful 
administration. The consolidation of the flour- 
mills at Minneapolis in the hands of one syndi- 
cate, although they have remained under ex- 
actly the same management as before, has 
resulted in the discontinuance of dividends. 

The workingmen in some ways can stand the 
pressure of bad times and competition better 
than capitalists, who have apparently many 
times their financial strength. Capitalists arc 
more cowardly, for one thing, than the work- 
ingmen. The co-operators of Kettering, I was 
told, could stand two years without profit. So 
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might capitalists. The difference between the 
capitalist and the workingman would sometimes 
be that the capitalist would not stand it while 
the workingman would. The capitalist motto 
is to run profits and cut losses. I asked Mr. J. 
M. Ludlow what reason he had for thinking 
that co-operation would survive in a business 
world like ours, where merciless competition 
was the rule, and where the resources of co- 
operation, great as they were, seemed so insig- 
nificant in comparison with the total against 
them. He replied that the co-operators would 
survive because they had ^‘the most grit.'' 
The workingman has another advantage. 
Where he has a share in ownership and control, 
he can work his capital himself. This the capi- 
talist cannot do. His capital has to be em- 
ployed for him by others. The workman capi- 
talist can not only be content with less of profit 
than the investing capitalist, but he can get 
through with no profit at all so long as his work 
brings him enough to keep him alive. The 
workman capitalist, in other words, has a hand 
as well as capital ; the mere capitalist has no 
hand. 

The publicity of co-operation must be 
counted one of its buttresses. This gives it 
the basis for a confidence as broad as the con- 
stituency, with a further advantage of sugges- 
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tions of policy, etc., from all the points of view 
of all its members. An incident illustrating 
this democratic^ confidence of co-operators in 
their institutions, was told me by Mr. George 
Thomson. A rumor started in the local press 
there that the manager of the Huddersfield 
co-operative store had decamped with $75,000. 
This store, and all co-operative stores, even the 
great English Wholesale, have a large proportion 
of their resources in withdrawable capital — in 
some cases ninety per cent. But this disturbing 
rumor produced not a ripple of a run. Co-oper- 
ators save enormously m not being obliged to 
advertise as private concerns do. While they 
have no privileged market among the co-oper- 
ators, and while they command, at best, but a 
small part of the possible market among the co- 
operators, they still have therein one that is sure 
and constantly growing. I learned of no case 
where they advertised for outside trade. The 
co-operators sell for cash and buy for cash, or 
on time so short as to be equivalent to cash. 
The directors of the great Leeds store, at the 
very beginning, when they were poor and weak, 
went into the market and paid more for grain 
than the other mills. It was policy to buy not 
in the cheapest, but the best market. Com- 
menting on this, Mr. George Jacob Holyoake 
says, in his ‘‘Jubilee History'* of the Leeds 
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Store: '‘The common practice of commercial 
business is to buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest. The Leeds directors fol- 
lowed the better rule of buying in the best 
market, and supplying the poorest member 
with the best quality of food, which the work- 
ing people in Leeds had never had before.*’ 
When their members, craving the adulterated 
white flour on which they had been reared, 
demanded to be supplied with it, the directors 
had the courage and the far-sighted sagacity to 
refuse, even at the momentary cost of losing 
custom. 

There is no sentiment in business, we are 
told continually by the average business man , 
but in co-operative business there is a great 
deal of sentiment, and this has been in the 
past, and will be in the future, one of the 
greatest springs of strength and success. The 
sentiment of co-operative loyalty, demanding 
co-operative products, has been already shown, 
m the war waged by the private traders of Scot- 
land, to be a tower of strength to the move- 
ment; and this loyalty is as yet, even in ^ the 
co-operative movement, in its infancy. One of 
the plans of the Co-operative Union for meet- 
ing a private war, if that should be begun, in 
England as in Scotland, is to appeal to the 
conscience of co-operative buyers, and organize 
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a co-operative market which instead of the 
goods of private industry, sweated'’ and 
hostile to co-operation shall prefer co-operative 
goods made under proper conditions, and 
strengthening the co-operative movement by 
their sale. Co-operators are susceptible to such 
appeals and would respond in large numbers, 
even if it involved sacrifice tempoiarily; but no 
such motive can ever come into view for the 
support of private industry. It is there abso- 
lutely non-existent. 

‘^Co-operation will succeed economically/’ 
Mr. George Jacob Holyoake said to me, “be- 
cause, among other reasons, it is supported by 
enthusiasm. ” “ The co-operative working- 

man,” says Mr. E. 0. Greening, “knows that 
he has a better chance for expansion of life, 
and he will put his heart into his work in a way 
inconceivable by the ordinary worker.” Mr. 
Greening adds, as another element in the 
forces making for the economic survival of co- 
operation, the vast store of outside capital 
waiting for investment. He stated that there 
are hundreds of co-operative societies which can 
get any amount of capital they might desire 
against any coalition of private manufacturers. 
These concerns are now refusing money, cutting 
down the rate of interest they pay their own in- 
vestors; but if they chose to borrow it or 
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needed capital, they could get all they wanted 
at a low rate of interest. 

It was not the private traders fighting him, 
but the professors, the literary reformers, and 
the men of the world,*’ who assured me that 
the workingman had no ability for business. 
The private traders have the evidence of his 
business ability in the bruises they have suf- 
fered at his hands. They content themselves 
with explaining it away as merely temporary, 
“due,** as one of them said to me, “to the 
leadership of fanatics willing to do any amount 
of work for almost no pay. When this genera- 
tion of cheap fanatics disappears, co-operation 
will disappear.** But I found that these 
“cheap fanatics** had gathered about them a 
staff of willing successors ready to take up their 
work, satisfied that if the pay was a little low 
there was a higher compensation in helping to 
make the world better and in getting the sym- 
pathetic approval of their fellow men. 



CHAPTER XIV 

TWO KINDS OF ‘‘STORE DEMOCRACY' ’ 

There are two great central “store democ- 
racies" in Great Britain, the English Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale Society and the Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, which buy and 
manufacture goods to be sold to the retail co- 
operative stores if these choose to buy. The 
opponents of labor copaitnership give the system 
they advocate — that of the English Wholesale 
— the title of “store democracy," or “consum- 
er’ s democracy, " or “ F ederalist school. ’ ’ Their 
spokesman is Mr, Benjamin Jones, the very 
capable manager of the London branch of the 
English Co-operative Wholesale Society, whose 
book, “Co-operative Production," was written 
to extol its method, and depreciates copartner- 
ship production. Mrs. Sidney Webb, in her 
book on the ** Co-operative Movement in Great 
Britain,” defends this “store” theory, or, as 
she calls it, the “democratic” or “federalized” 
system. 

But there is also a “store democracy,” a 
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''Federalist school/' which favors labor copart- 
nership — the Scotch. The English Wholesale 
Society is moving away from labor copartner- 
ship ; the Scotch toward it. Both of these are 
"federal" bodies; each is a society of societies. 
In the English there are 1,046 societies which 
are shareholders; in the Scotch, 283. Each of 
these Wholesales is an independent society in 
itself, having its own capital, officers, rules, 
management and business. The Wholesales 
have no monopoly of the co-operative market. 
No co-operative society need buy a shilling's 
worth of them unless it wants to. 

No one of the constituent societies has 
any authority over its Wholesale except as 
explained below, nor has it toward any of 
them, theoretically. But their magnitude and 
wealth, and the superior initiative of their 
directors, who are continually engaged in large 
co-operative transactions, while the directors of 
the constituent societies are often men who 
have their own living to make outside, give the 
Wholesales, as a matter of fact, a predominance. 

The co-operative stores of each district hold 
meetings periodically to decide questions of 
business and policy. In these district meetings 
the Wholesale directors are represented by two 
of their own number; and with their wider 
experience and central prestige, they find it an 
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easy matter usually to control the local dele- 
gates. Nominally, the Wholesale is under the 
control of the delegates chosen by the societies 
which hold shares in it, and for whose conveni- 
ence it was constituted ; but practically, I was 
assured by its critics, popular control is grad- 
ually becoming a mere name. The central 
government has become so large that its own 
public cannot deal with it. Another grip 
which the Wholesale has on its constituent 
societies is that these have invested in it or 
deposited with it large sums of money; and 
they are, therefore, and inevitably, extremely 
susceptible to its suggestions and its will. 

The Scottish Wholesale is far more signifi- 
cant as a co-operative illustration than the 
English. The Scotch has a business of $21,- 
000,000 in a population of only four millions 
of people, while the English has one of $59,- 
000,000 in a population of thirty millions — rela- 
tively much less. The Scotch society was in- 
creasing at the end of 1897 at the rate of 14.8 
per cent, the English at the rate of only 7^ 
per cent. Owing to the more general education 
of the people and their greater thrift and intel- 
ligence, co-operation has, from the beginning, 
flourished more in Scotland than in England, 
and in the last year or two, the growth of 
Scotch co-operation has been almost embarrass- 
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mgly rapid, due in part to the war which is 
being made upon it by the private traders. 
Another reason given for the gam in Scotland 
is, that the first generation brought up under 
the new education law has recently been coming 
into active life. 

The English Wholesale Society at Man- 
chester favored profit-sharing at the beginning, 
as in its Leicester boot and shoe works; but 
when the society grew to be a millionaire, there 
came the millionaire spirit, and profit-sharing 
died out. Rochdale had the same experience. 
There was profit-sharing there at the beginning , 
and its success, Mr. Holyoake tells us, was 
brilliant while it lasted, and would have 
continued so but for the cupidity of out- 
side shareholders, who put profit-sharing to 
death. In their demented impetuosity to be- 
come rich, they sacrificed the chance of honor 
and honorable profit.*’ This was in the spin- 
ning-mill at Mitchell Hey. The official who is 
now in charge of the great bank of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society at Manchester, and 
who was one of the early stockholders in the 
Mitchell Hey mill, described to me the early 
enthusiasm of himself and his associates for 
profit-sharing. But he said their success brought 
in a rush of new stockholders, like the recruits 
who are now embarrassing the co-operative 
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movement all over Scotland, and profit-sharing 
was swamped. ‘‘It could not be proposed 
now/' he said; “the board do not believe in 
it." But he thought there was sure to be a 
new wave of this enthusiasm, and profit-sharing 
would come again. Its effect upon the work- 
ing people, he believes, will be the same that 
the French Revolution had upon the peasantry 
of France; in giving them property it will make 
them thrifty and steady. 

The English Co-operative Wholesale Society 
engages very extensively in productive co-oper- 
ation, but it has eliminated from this every trace 
of profit-sharing or copartnership, except so far 
as the better wages and conditions which it 
aims to give are in effect a modified form of 
profit-sharing. This society is a continuation, 
after a long break, of a premature wholesale 
society which was founded by the Christian 
Socialists, and in which Mr. E. Vansittart Neale 
made his heaviest pecuniary sacrifices to the 
co-operative cause. No. 55 Chrtstian 

Socialist y in 1851, contains the “Address of the 
Central Co-operative Agency," established “as 
a legal and financial institution for aiding the 
formation of stores and associations for buying 
and selling on their behalf, and ultimately for 
organizing credit and interchange between 
them." Of this central co-operative agency, 
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Mr. Neale and Mr. Hughes were trustees. 
The variance between the spirit in which this 
prototype was founded and that which now 
animates the English Wholesale in its repudia- 
tion of its early ideal of copartnership, may be 
seen in the description given by Mr. J, M. 
Ludlow in his '^Notes of a Co-operative Tour,'' 
in No. 48 of the ChrtsHan Socialist^ of the Sal- 
ford co-operative store, run by ‘‘a little band of 
heroes." do not suppose," he says, ‘'there 
is a co-operative association in England more 
deserving of support than this one. They are 
men who place moral considerations above all 
others. Beyond wages they divide nothing, 
but lay out all in setting men to work." There 
were, in that day, a number of such societies 
formed to give the people employment, begin- 
ning with the cheapest trades. They were 
called “Redemption Societies." 

The policy of the English Wholesale is avow- 
edly competitive, not only in its relations to- 
ward its workingmen, but toward other co- 
operative societies. We have several times 
noticed its invasion of the field of other co- 
operators, as in the Irish creamery business. 
It is pursuing an acknowledged policy of either 
swallowing any successful co-operative manu- 
factory at once, or starting competition with it. 
When the Wholesale was begun it was an- 
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nounced that it would not interfere with any 
other co-operative productive society already at 
work. But this has been changed. In his 
book on co-operative production, Mr. Jones 
says (p. 760) that it is a settled principle that 
whenever the co-operators enrolled in the retail 
societies, and through them in the wholesale 
societies, desire to produce the articles they re- 
quire for their own consumption, they will do 
so not only when the field is unoccupied, 
but even if there is a co-operative productive 
society already in the field; provided this 
society is not of the federal type of asso- 
ciation.” As a matter of fact, the English 
Wholesale does not refrain from competition 
even with associations of ^^thc federal type.” 
The Irish dairies, as well as the cocoa works 
and the boot and shoe works, and other enter- 
prises of the copartnership world, are of the 
federal type; but the Wholesale has entered 
into vigorous competition with all of them. It 
has gone so far as to refuse to admit to mem- 
bership a co-operative society engaged in co- 
partnership production, on the ground that its 
goods compete with the manufactures of the 
Wholesale; and yet this society had engaged 
in this industry before the Wholesale, and was 
selling two-thirds of its product through the 
Wholesale. 
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An unfriendly critic, Mr. Joseph Ackland, in 
an article on *"The Failure of Co-operation,^’ in 
the Economic Review of July, 1897, says that it 
is quite evident, therefore, that the English 
Wholesale Society is working on the principle 
of centralization. It aims at bringing the 
whole co-operative movement of England and 
Wales (there is a similar society for Scotland) 
within its own organization.” He points out 
also that this ‘'vast central organization, sup- 
ported by the ‘tied’ stores, is not the limit of 
the ambition of these daring innovators. A 
large export trade is to be cultivated.” He 
points out this will bring them into competition 
with co-operators in the countries to which they 
export. 

The feeling of the English Wholesale is so 
strong against labor copartnership that it will 
not take part in the exhibitions of the Co- 
operative Festivals because the Labor Asso- 
ciation shows its productions there. This is 
matched by the displeasure with which some co- 
operators in the Paris International Co-oper- 
ative Congress viewed the huge pyramid of 
soap which the English Wholesale had there. 
‘‘What are they doing here?” was their audible 
question. 

When at Manchester, I visited the soap works 
which the English Wholesale has established at 
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Irlam. The buildings cover nearly three acres. 
Fifty different kinds of soap were made, and the 
sales were $2,500 a day in October, although 
the works were only started in March. The 
mechanical arrangements of the establishment 
leave nothing to be desired. The main floor 
has been made the height of the floor of the 
English freight cars, and by a switch the cars 
can be brought to the doors to receive ship- 
ments. The rosin which is used comes in 
the Wholesale’s own ships, direct from Savan- 
nah, Georgia, to the dock at the Irlam works, 
which are on the Manchester ship canal. 
“There is n’t in Europe its equal,’’ the super- 
intendent assured me. He said that the wages 
paid in the establishment would average from 
fifteen to twenty per cent more than those paid 
by their immediate competitors, but there was 
no other approach to profit-sharing. 

The Annual of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies for 1898 shows that the English 
Wholesale is now engaged in the manufacture 
of biscuits, cocoa, butter, preserves, sweets, 
boots and shoes, soap, candles, woolen goods, 
ready-made and bespoke” clothing, flour, 
lard, furniture, shirts, mantles, and undercloth- 
ing, and has a printing department. It has in 
these works employes, out of a total of 

8,647 ill employ. 
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The wonderful success of the store movement 
has pulled co-operation into channels too exclu- 
sively commercial, and has obscured the pro- 
ductive philosophy which was really the main- 
spring of the movement at its inception. The 
stores founded by the Rochdale pioneers, and, 
before them, by the still earlier workers in the 
co-operative field, were not for commercial pur- 
poses, but as a means of raising the condition of 
the workingman. ^‘To assist other societies’" 
is one of the phrases in the program set forth 
by the Rochdale pioneers in 1844. The end 
has been almost eclipsed by the brilliant success 
of the means. The copartnership school, as 
pointed out by Mr. R, Halstead, in a tract pub- 
lished by the Labor Association, on ‘‘Co- 
operative Production,” tries not only to frame 
a new economic system, but to make a new 
economic man ; and it looks with alarm upon 
the Wholesale system of co-operative produc- 
tion as, in his words, “a huge working-class 
capitalism.” 

“Tom” Hughes was unsparing in his denunci- 
ation of the English Wholesale for its attitude 
toward labor copartnership. He could not 
forgive it for investing its surplus capital in 
consols, Manchester canal bonds, immense 
buildings, and outside enterprises, and refusing 
the help of its money to productive societies 
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attempting to carry out the principles of the 
founders of the movement. I saw a number of 
his letters on this subject, and was given per- 
mission to quote them. In one he declared 
the managers of the English Wholesale were 
“tradesmen at heart, and cannot rise to the 
feeling that men should be put before profits. 
This is the danger to our movement, and I am 
anxious about it.” In another he says: “I 
hold, with you, that unless through a well- 
worked system of higher education, our mem- 
bers can be made to understand and live up to 
their principles, we shall drift sadly to lee- 
ward.” And in still another he wrote: “I 
look upon the apostasy of the Wholesale and 
the consequent demoralization of many of our 
large societies as a much more serious danger 
to co-operation than you and other loyal co- 
operators seem to regard it; and it would be 
impossible for me to attend the congress and 
not to denounce it.” “Please God,” he said 
again, “it (the co-operative movement) will 
be the salvation of England's industrial life; 
but not in my time, and only after bitter suffer- 
ings for the backsliders of this generation.” 

The opponents of labor copartnership who 
inaccurately and, therefore, “unscientifically” 
call their school of productive co-operation 
the “store democracy,” or “consumer's de- 
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mocracy/’ insist that the workingmen in its 
factories can best share in the results of their 
work by becoming members of '^the store/’ 
One class this argument has evidently not con- 
vinced — these workers themselves. Very few 
of the workers in the English Wholesale’s fac- 
tories are members of the co-operative store, 
not ten per cent, was one estimate given to me. 
But almost all the copartnership factory woikers 
in Kettering are members of the co-operative 
store of that town. 

One very practical aspect of labor copartnei- 
ship is the value to the workingmen of the 
discipline they get from it Professor Mar- 
shall, who is a member of the Labor Associa- 
tion and sat on the Royal Commission of 
Labor, brought out this point in his examina- 
tion of the representative of the Labor Associ- 
ation. He showed that the technical education 
of the workingman was much less important 
than that which came from being allowed to 
share in the management , and that copartner- 
ship production is a means of working towards 
a state of society in which the division between 
the upper and the lower classes will be removed. 

If the copartnership works '‘sweat” their 
employes and violate trades-union conditions, 
and play the part of tyrannical masters, as 
is charged, why is it, the copartnership advo? 
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cates ask, that the movement of the work- 
ingmen is to them and away from the works 
of the Wholesale, instead of in the opposite 
direction > Only one man has gone back from 
the copartnership shoe works in Leicester to 
the Wholesale works, while hundreds have gone 
in the other direction. "This argument,*’ Mr. 
G. J. Holyoake said, "is like the argument of 
your pro-slavery people in America in their 
controversy with the abolitionists, that the 
slaves were better off under slavery, and did 
not desire their freedom. But they were never 
able to answer the question why it was that all 
the fugitive slaves ran from the South to the 
North, and why no black man ever ran from 
North to South." 

The labor policy of the English Wholesale 
has never been more sharply challenged than 
in its own city of Manchester by the Bishop of 
Manchester, Doctor Moorhouse. At a co- 
operative meeting in January, 1898, in Man- 
chester, the bishop said: "It sounds very well 
to say that in Great Britain and Ireland we 
have two hundred co-operative productive asso- 
ciations ; that they employ no fewer than twenty- 
four thousand workmen, and that they are doing 
a trade of twenty millions a year ; but when we 
come to inquire into the character of these asso- 
ciations, I fear we suffer an abatement of satis- 
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faction, for the great mass of them are only 
associations of persons to provide capital, and 
they employ workers who do not share in that 
capital, nor in the profit that results from it. 
. . . . Remember, production by the co- 

operation of distributors is one thing'’ (referring 
to the English Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
and production by the co-operation of produ- 
cers is a different thing. 

have carefully read from beginning to end 
all the reports of your sectional committees, and 
what have I found there ^ Why, over and over 
again that promising associations are languishing 
for want of capital. And I find also that you have 
in the distributive societies so much surplus 
capital that you are looking out for profitable 
investment. ‘ Profitable investment ’’ What do 
you mean by that^ Do you mean investments 
that will bring you in a little money, or do you 
mean investments that will encourage the 
movement, that will lift the members of your 
class — the working class — to a higher status in 
intelligence, character, and prosperity? What 
do you mean> If you mean the former, you 
are dealing with your money like hucksters. 
And if you mean the latter, then I say you will 
not hesitate to invest your surplus capital in 
sound and well-considered associations for co- 
operative production * * * which 
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the workmen shall become profit-sharers — and 
ultimately part owners. * * Xhe ball 

set a-rollmg will go on without stopping, until 
the co-operative means of carrying on great con- 
cerns has become the dominant system of this 
land.” 

How much need there is for these exhorta- 
tions of the Bishop of Manchester is apparent 
from the fact stated by the Leicester builders, 
in their report to Labor Copartnership in Febru- 
ary, 1898: “We have plenty of work at pres- 
ent. Our only drawback is want of capital. 
We had secured the contract to build a new 
free library for the city of Leicester, but have 
had to give it up as we had not the means to 
carry it through.” Meanwhile, within a stone’s 
throw almost of their headquarters are co- 
operative stores at their wits’ end to know 
what to do with their surplus capital. 

Earl Grey spoke on this subject with a thor- 
oughness equal to that of the Bishop of Man- 
chester, at a conference to discuss the inter- 
national co-operative alliance, at London, in 
January, 1898. Earl Grey said that copart- 
nership was “the most interesting and most 
useful phase of the co-operative movement. 
* * * It -vvas an ennobling principle, ^ ^ ^ 
It developed that feeling of brotherhood that 
was so dear to the Christian Socialists. As 
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civilization advanced, the world would be more 
inclined to accept the principle. Just as slavery 
gave way to serfdom, and serfdom to hiredom, 
so would hiredom give way to copartnership. 
Earlier experiments had failed because the peo- 
ple were not educated up to the principle. ’ ' 

‘‘As you go north,'* an old co-operator in 
England said to me, “you will find co-operation 
more flourishing — and more niggardly." But 
the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
shares profits and management with its men 
and women It is singular that in England, 
where it is discouraged by the most important 
co-operative organization, the Wholesale, the 
development of labor copartnership is very 
rapid, new copartnership works springing up on 
all sides; while in Scotland, where it is en- 
couraged by the overshadowing central body, 
the Wholesale, there is almost no labor co- 
partnership, except that of this body — and that 
is imperfect. 

The rapid increase of its capital in Scot- 
land, as elsewhere, is driving the co-operative 
movement into production. Part of the 
money of the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale has been expended — and no doubt wisely 
— in housing itself in a veritable palace of 
industry, in which it had been settled only a 
few months at the time of my visit. Its new 
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quarters cover nearly an acre of ground, pur- 
chased at the rate of $100,000 an acre. The 
Wholesale is the largest commercial establish- 
ment in Scotland, and its premises aie the finest 
commercial buildings in the country, and 
scarcely second in Glasgow to the best of its 
public edifices. The main front is 215 feet 
long; the height is five stories, besides a base- 
ment; and there is a tower 150 feet m height. 
The architecture is of the French classical re- 
naissance of Louis the Fourteenth. The fine 
vestibule is approached through an ornamental 
wrought-iron gate ; the floor is laid in mosaics, 
and the walls arc lined and lichly paneled with 
Sicilian marble. All thiough the co-operative 
world the superiority of the stores and factoiies 
over those of private industry is marked. 

I went from this palace into the counting- 
room of one of the private traders who was lead- 
ing the war against co-operation, and his dingy 
offices in contrast with the bright, airy, and 
beautiful premises of the Wholesale were almost 
like a tomb. Everywhere the British industrial 
democracy has brightened and lightened and 
beautified the habitat of work and business. 
When the democracy opens a new store or new 
factory, it makes a celebration of it, and goes 
dancing and singing through the doors of the 
new opportunity. The Wholesale’s palace 

19 
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was Opened with a great co-operative proces- 
sion and music, with wagons bearing machin- 
ery in motion, groups of workers, displays of 
products, and a great dinner at which eight 
hundred people were entertained. These pal- 
aces stand where many remember the co-ope- 
rative society to have made its beginning in a 
dark, little, upstairs shop. This achievement 
is all the work of poor workingmen, who have 
had success so rapid that the present cashier of 
the establishment, which is now doing a busi- 
ness of $21,000,000 a year, still a middle- 
aged man, began his career as the only clerk 
the society had. 

The total number of the employes of the 
Scottish Wholesale is 4,605, and of these 3,746 
are in its productive departments. All em- 
ployes, whether in distributive or productive 
departments, are sharers in profits. The 
Wholesale was formed in 1868, and began the 
payment of bonus to its employes in 1870. The 
total amount paid as bonus up to the end of 
1897 was $220,058, and of this $29,456 is on 
deposit with the Wholesale at three per cent 
interest. During the year 1896, the bonus 
paid the 2,569 workers in the factories was 
$12,980, which was nine per cent of the total 
profit made. Its system is not a full copart- 
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nership, but its movement has been steadily in 
that direction. 

The president, Mr. Maxwell, before the 
Parliamentary Labor Commission, expressed his 
disbelief in the idea that giving the workers a 
share in the government of a concern would 
lead to want of discipline, and gave it as his 
conviction that co-operation will never be com- 
plete until employes have a voice as well as 
a share in profits. At the meetings of the 
society he has advocated that besides making 
all its employes sharers in the profits, it should 
also arrange that all of them should invest these 
profits in the stock of the society, so as to be- 
come members and entitled to be represented 
upon the board of managers — the system known 
as compulsory capitalization” in the copart- 
nership vocabulary. He was not able to carry 
his proposals, but the employes all have the 
privilege of so investing their share of the prof- 
its if they desire, and those who do become 
members are entitled to representation upon 
the board in a mode which wdll be explained. 
One of the particulars in which the Wholesale’s 
system falls short of full copartnership is that its 
rules do not allow its employds to become 
members of the board of management. But as 
it gives the workingman a share in the profits 
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and a voice in the management, it is properly 
ranked as one of the copartnership societies. 

Its employes have not taken advantage, to 
any great extent, of the privilege of becoming 
members, although continuous effort is made to 
influence them in that direction. A short time 
ago the society issued a circular addressed to 
them, expressing its '^regret that so few of the 
workers have taken shares,'' and asking them 
'^to consider the advisability of becoming share- 
holders." The offer of the society is character- 
ized as ‘^a message to the workers, " and it is 
deplored that it ‘^has not been much more 
widely taken advantage of, especially when it 
is conceded on all hands that industrial partner- 
ship is one of the best, if not the best, means of 
interesting the workers in the management of 
business affairs and in the work in which they 
are personally engaged." 

Attention is called to the fact that if the two 
thousand and more employes who are over 
twenty-one years of age, and eligible as share- 
holders, took advantage of their opportunity, 
they would be entitled, by the rules, to send 
fifteen delegates to the quarterly meetings. 
The employ^ shareholders are entitled to one 
representative, however few they may be, and 
also one for each one hundred and fifty who 
are shareholders. The Wholesale is a society 
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of societies, and its own employees are the only 
individuals who are allowed to hold shares in 
it. This representation, it is pointed out, if 
occasion arose, would be able to plead the 
claims and protect the interests of the employes, 
and assist the delegates in dealing with matters 
affecting the workers. As it is, the employe 
shareholders number only 271, holding 4,263 
shares out of 200,021, and have only two rep- 
resentatives. The circular gives full details of 
the conditions on which shares may be taken by 
the employes, has appended a form of application 
for shares, and closes with directions how they 
may, if they desire, obtain further information 
Some of the private manufacturers and busi- 
ness men of England are imitating this policy 
in dealing with employes. Among these, 
known as leaders in profit-sharing the world 
over, are William Thomson & Sons, of Hud- 
dersfield. The head of this concern, which is 
now the property of his former employes, Mr. 
George Thomson, has been the life-long friend 
and disciple of Ruskin, and was made by him 
the trustee of St, George's Guild. Veterans 
like Mr. George Jacob Holyoake anticipate 
that it will become general among private busi- 
ness men thus to admit their employes to a 
voice in the industry to which they yield their 
lives, and from Which their living comes. 
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Labor copartnership makes an imposing array 
of authorities on its side. It can point to 
Robert Owen, who recognized the participation 
of labor in profit as a fundamental point in 
social reform and put it into practice at Ne\v 
Lanark in i8i6. It was adopted by the im- 
mortal pioneers of Rochdale at the very begin- 
ning. They took the principle, says Mr, 
Holyoake, ^‘into their democratic self-helping 
hands, and set up both store and workshop — 
purchasers and workers alike being sharers in 
the profit made by sale or labor. ' ' 

Mr. Abraham Greenwood, the most distin- 
guished living colleague of the Rochdale pio- 
neers, said in an address at Leeds: ‘‘The 
association of labor, the division of the fruits of 
labor, or rather of the productions, between the 
producers in proportion to the amount and 
value of the work done by each, is the germ 
of an entire social transformation, which, by 
emancipating men from the servitude of wages, 
will gradually further and increase produce, 
and improve the economical position of the 
country.’' 

The same leader in the congress of i88i 
stated the fundamental principle of co-opera- 
tion so finely that it must be given here to 
illuminate his advocacy of copartnership. It 
was “to teach mankind that, as «humanity is 
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one sole body, all we, being members of that 
body, are bound to labor for its development 
and seek to render its life more harmonious, 
vigorous, and active Ask your- 

self as to every act you perform within the 
circle of family or country, If what I now do 
were done by and for all men, would it be 
beneficial or injurious to humanity^ And if 
your conscience tells you it would be injurious, 
desist — desist even though it seems that an 
immediate advantage to your country or family 
would be the result, ’ ’ 

"The best co-operators,” says Mr. Holyoake 
again, '‘have never ceased to be of the same 
way of thinking. Every congress, when the 
question has been put, has voted for it. The 
chief statesmen of the day, peers, prelates, and 
the most distinguished of the clergy and non- 
conformist ministers, have declared in favor of 
equity to industry. Eminent political econo- 
mists, as John Stuart Mill, Professors Fawcett, 
Marshall, Thorold Rogers, and Dr. Hodg- 
son, have written on the same side.” The 
great Schulze-Delitzsch is also one of the 
names to conjure with, with his oft-repeated 
words to the effect that "the only fully co- 
operative form of association is that constituted 
to carry on production, and that co-operative 
supply and co-operative credit can never aspire 
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to be more than mere auxiliaries; and that 
productive co-operation must remain the one 
great ultimate aim of all genuine co-oper- 
ators, as alone realizing the highest objects with 
which these co-operators set out upon their 
work.’’ 

All the great names of the church are not on 
the side of Archbishop Magee, who was willing 
to go on record as saying that society would be 
disrupted by any attempt to apply the prin- 
ciples of Christianity in business. Dr, Westcott, 
Bishop of Durham, in his address to a co-oper- 
ative demonstration at Tynemouth m 1890, 
said; “But however highly we rate these results 
(of the store), we must confess that in themselves 
they do not touch the real problem which lies 
before co-operators — the problem of the age, 
the problem of capital and labor; and there- 
fore, gentlemen, though you may multiply 
your gains of this kind a hundredfold, though 
you may reach the utmost possible limit of 
cheapness and of purity for the benefit of the 
consumers, you will have to acknowledge that 
a great hope has been defeated, and a great 
work has been abandoned. You will have con- 
fined yourselves to commerce and exchange, 
and have left untouched the weightier and more 
difficult matters of industry and production. 
You will have ministered abundantly, to indi- 
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vidual interests, but you will not have effectu- 
ally quickened the spirit of social service. 

"I venture then to ask you to turn again to 
the program of the Rochdale pioneers, the 
heroic founders of living co-operation. The 
reform of distribution was for them the first 
step ; and it was, in fact, the only possible step 
towards the reform of production." 

There is in the whole muster-roll of co-oper- 
ators, from the days of Robert Owen down to the 
present, not one great name which is not out- 
spoken for the principle of copartnership. All 
that there is of prestige and renown, on the other 
side, is a few men who have made administra- 
tive successes in the management of the stores. 
But all the men who have commanded the 
attention of the world and whose names have 
become household words — Owen, Kingsley, 
“Tom" Hughes, Maurice, Holyoake — have 
never ceased to lend all the weight of their 
enthusiasm, and their genius, and their literary 
and moral prestige to this cause. Whenever 
the opponents of labor copartnership call the 
roll in speech, or essay, or editorial, of the 
great men who decorate the past and present 
of the movement, they invoke their own judges. 
It is their fate to have no other names to glory 
in than those who cry shame on them. 

England has more than one “Grand Old 
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Man/’ Mr. George Jacob Holyoake and Mr. 
J. M. Ludlow, octogenarians, but both keeping 
unstained their youthful ideals and undimmed 
their early fire, unquenched by the waves of 
commercialism, which are drowning the en- 
thusiasm of others, loyal to the original faith 
of the founders; always standing forth, in con- 
vention or in the press, as champions of the right 
of the workingmen — one president one year, 
the other the next, of the society which devotes 
itself to the propaganda of copartnership — are 
a spectacle to challenge the love and admira- 
tion of all, and are both grand old men. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE SCOTCH THISTLE 

In giving a share of profits and management 
to its working people, the Scottish Wholesale 
is simply carrying further the policy of profit- 
sharing with which it began in its commercial 
department. The bonus is given to the work- 
ingmen and other employes at the same rate as 
to purchasing members. But only the profits 
of the manufacturing departments are divided 
among the workingmen in them. The em- 
ployes of the distributive and productive estab- 
lishments do not share in each other’s gains, 
but all the profits of the various manufacturing 
enterprises are pooled and divided among 
all their workingmen. Co-operative enterprise 
does not do as private enterprise did at Pull- 
man — causing the terrible strike there — compel 
the employes of one department to lose when 
that department happens to be unprofitable. 

Only half of their bonus is paid to the work- 
ingmen. The other half is accumulated in what 
is called the Bonus Loan Fund,” and three 
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per cent interest is allowed. It can be with- 
drawn only when the employ^ leaves the service 
of the company. There is not one woman, I 
was told, among the employes who has become 
a stockholder, though, of course, like all em- 
ployes, the women all share in the profits. One 
explanation given me for this, by the manager 
of the shirt department, was that the girls did 
not accumulate their bonus because they all 
expected to be married. The managers are 
much disappointed that only 271 out of 4,605 
have become stockholders. One of them com- 
mented upon what he called the inconsistency 
of the socialistic element among their working- 
men, which is large. ‘‘They are all demand- 
ing that the workingmen shall become the 
owners of the means of production, but here, 
where they have the opportunity, they take no 
advantage of it.'' 

One of the most impressive sights in the co- 
operative world is the great industrial colony of 
Shieldhall, outside of Glasgow, in which the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society is 
carrying on its productive enterprises. After 
the usual difficulties and failures at the begin- 
ning, the experiment of the society in manufac- 
turing on its own account in Glasgow was so 
successful that the members made up their 
minds to organize production upon a great 
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scale. Accumulating capital pushed them into 
this investment ; they were impelled also by the 
certainty of profits, of getting superior com- 
modities, and of striking a good blow for the 
elevation of the working people. 

The site they chose is a very attractive one, 
on the banks of the Clyde, the same river where 
Owen, ninety years earlier, made his memora- 
ble experiment. The directors bought twelve 
acres of land, at a cost of $2,500 an acre. This 
was only ten years ago, but already the ground 
is nearly covered with factories turning out 
goods to the amount of over $5,000,000 a year. 
The buildings are arranged in three parallel 
lines running north and south. There are flow- 
ers and grass in front of the factories, and trim 
roads around them; an ornamental gateway 
and a clock tower give a touch of decoration to 
the architecture otherwise simple and business- 
like. All the arrangements for light and air, 
sanitation and power, are of the most modern 
description. 

Sixteen distinct trades are grouped here, 
each organized as a separate business, with 
hours, wages, and conditions conforming to the 
requirements of the union of its trade, and all 
pooling profits for the benefit of all the workers 
in them. *‘We do not think we are over- 
stating the case, ' ' declares the ^'Hand Book'' of 
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the society for 1898, ^Vhen we say that no- 
where else in this country, or in any other, are 
so many different kinds of industrial operations 
carried on practically within the same gate/' 
The boot and shoe factory here is the largest in 
Scotland, The hours are fifty- three a week; 
the highest trades-union wages are paid; and 
overtime is paid at the rate of time and a quarter, 
which is not yet given by the trade generally. 
One of the features of the administration is the 
extended use of labor-saving appliances. 

It must be counted a proof of business ability 
that the workingmen running the Scottish 
Wholesale, as one of their first enterprises, suc- 
ceeded in the manufacture of shirts and ready- 
made garments, though these are among the 
most keenly cut trades in Glasgow, as every- 
where. They had to compete against the 
sweater," who had on his side the longest 
hours and the lowest wages. Mr. James 
Deans, speaking of this at the co-operative 
exhibition at the Crystal Palace in 1895, said: 

It was the most terribly ‘sweated' industry, 
and it was the first the Scottish Wholesale 
touched. They had given better wages, beau- 
tiful workshops, short hours, and withal they 
found they could turn out shirts and compete 
in price with the ‘sweater.' Such was the 
power of justice to the worker," 
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The clothing business at Shieldhall is carried 
on in a building two hundred feet long by 
seventy wide, with a floor space of fourteen thou- 
sand square feet. The manager of the shirt 
department, Mrs. Kelley, is a woman who began 
eighteen years ago for the Scottish Wholesale, 
with three girls and herself. This was the first 
productive department started. There are now 
209 employes, all girls, and almost all children 
of co-operators. In these bright and pleasant 
rooms no one sits in ^‘unwomanly rags, with 
fingers weary and worn, with eyelids heavy and 
red.” This, like the clothing manufacture, 
was a very unpromising industry at the start 
from the money-making point of view , but it 
has proved one of the most successful ventures. 
It began with an investment of $415 and a 
weekly wage-bill of $34. It now has an in- 
vested capital of $22,880 and a wage-bill of 
more than $19,000 a year. The account of 
this department, which is given by the society 
itself, confesses that it was influenced more or 
less in this effort by a philanthropic desire to 
improve the labor conditions of a very de- 
pressed class. There was sentiment in the 
motives which led it to undertake the manufac- 
ture of shirts, and there came with the senti- 
ment financial success, 

A few months after the start, the president 
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of the society was able to say at a business 
meeting of stockholders: ^'The fact that we 
are in a position to pay fair wages to our shirt- 
makers, and make a fair profit from this class of 
work, clearly proves to me at least that Tom 
Hood's dolorous ^Song of the Shirt' has no 
meaning to our seamstresses. To you, the 
shareholders, it must be a source of gratification 
that while you are making a profit you are also 
making a large number of your fellow beings 
happier and more contented than they have 
hitherto been." ^‘The bright and airy rooms 
of this factory," says the society’s account, 
‘Vith its long rows of busy, cheerful workers, 
are surely the antithesis of Hood’s pathetic 
picture." This department pays one shilling 
ninepence a dozen for piece work, for which 
the ‘‘sweaters" outside pay one shilling three- 
pence; and two shillings threepence a dozen 
for piece work for which the outsiders pay only 
one shilling ninepence. At Shieldhall the oper- 
ators are given the power and have machines 
that run fifteen hundred stitches a minute. 
The “sweaters" charge their workers for steam, 
and oil, and thread. 

Many of the co-operative shirtmaking girls 
live at home, but those who have to go to lodg- 
ings get their bed for two shillings sixpence a 
week. They can have their dinner in the co- 
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Operative restaurant for eightpence, which gives 
them soup, meat and potatoes, and can eat for 
one shilling sixpence a day. I was told that if 
I went to the private shirt factories in Glasgow 
I would not be allowed admittance, but I did 
not put this to the proof. These houses do a 
good deal of outside work, and their employes 
are running around with large bundles on their 
backs, while the co-operative seamstresses have 
no home work, no carrying of bundles, and 
have all the advantages of a fine, well-lighted 
and perfectly provided factory, with meals at 
cost at their own restaurant, recreation room, 
and other advantages. 

The majority of the societies in Scotland now 
send their printing and bookbinding to the 
printing department at Shieldhall, which in ten 
years has had to have its accommodations 
doubled four times. The highest trades-union 
wages are paid, and the men have never known 
a day’s idleness for want of employment. The 
printers have never struck, but there has been a 
lithographers’ strike in this department, and 
there have been other severe strikes in the his- 
tory of Shieldhall, perhaps because it is not yet 
wholly copartnership. 

The industries now carried on by the Whole- 
sale are: At Shieldhall, boots, tailoring, shirts, 
underwear, hosiery, ready-made clothing, cabi- 
20 
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net-making, brushes, tinware, printing, pre- 
serves, confectionery, tobacco, coffee-essence, 
pickles; at Glasgow, mantles, water-proofs, 
aerated water, saddlery, tailoring, and sausages; 
at Edinboro, one of the finest flour mills in the 
kingdom, and an oatmeal mill, at Selkirk, 
tweed works , at Grangemouth, a new and fine 
soap works, and at Larbert, the Carbrook 
Mains Farm. The society went into the manu- 
facture of soap because the manufacturers of 
a popular brand joining the boycott refused to 
sell to it. The results of these productive 
operations, exclusive of the farm, were a profit 
for the half year ending December 25, 1897, of 
$107,895, on a product for the six months of 
$3>236,65S, an increase of nearly two-thirds over 
the corresponding period of 1896. Fiom the 
foundation of the productive works up to June 
30, 1897, the total output, as given in the Co- 
operative Wholesale Societies’ Annual for 1898, 
had been $16,288,000, on which the profit has 
been $ 777 ^ 73 ^. 

At the members’ meeting for the third 
quarter of 1897, the chairman said: ^Tn our 
productive efforts, the wheels go merrily. 
Chancelot is sending out six thousand bags of 
flour every week. Junction mills are turning 
out five hundred bags of oatmeal weekly, Sel- 
kirk is contributing its quota to the general 
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success. The boot and shoe factory is making 
twelve thousand pairs weekly. The tobacco 
factory is sending out $12,500 worth weekly. 
The clothing factories are busy. The printing 
departments are finding favor everywhere. The 
cabinet and brush factories are ever increasing, 
while last, but not least, the new soap works at 
Grangemouth has become a candidate for your 
co-operative favor, the goods already produced 
being of a high class. We can now make from 
forty to fifty tons per week.*' For the last 
half of the year 1897, the net sales of the 
Wholesale were $11,673,108, an increase of 
$1,506,515. The society, in 1897, shows the 
largest increase it has ever had in one year. In 
the productive departments the sales were 
$3,236,655, an increase of 57.9 per cent. The 
profits of all the departments of the Wholesale, 
distributive and productive, for the half year, 
after meeting interest, depreciation, and all gen- 
eral charges, were $437,100. Of this, $343,620 
were distributed in bonus on purchases and 
$19,359 in bonus on wages, $24,316 was added 
to the reserve, and a balance of $49,800 was 
carried to next year. 

Shieldhall provides dining and recreation 
rooms for its workers. These rooms occbpy an 
entire building in a central position three stories 
high, with a total floor space of 24,840 square 
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feet. There are separate rooms for men and 
women. These rooms are supplied with news- 
papers, magazines, and games, and are in 
charge of a committee elected by the working 
people. The recreation rooms are on the first 
floor: on the two upper floors are the dining- 
rooms. The food is cooked by steam and gas, 
and the staff consists of a chef and thirteen 
assistants. Food is supplied to the workers at 
cost prices, the dining-rooms being run to pay 
working expenses only. No employ^ need take 
his meals in the dining-room unless he prefers 
to do so. The average number who eat there 
is fifteen hundred a day. The gardens and 
grass plats around the buildings at Shieldhall 
are being continually encroached upon by the 
extensions and alterations always going for- 
ward. The society has its own building staff, 
and does its work without the intervention of 
the contractor, under direction of its own master 
of works. 

I found in all the departments the claim made 
that the wages paid were the highest demanded 
by the trades-union, and that in addition to the 
bonus. It must not be supposed that the 
Wholesale is in any way qualified to give its 
workers these advantages in hours, wages, and 
conditions by any monopoly it has in the co- 
operative market. Its constituent societies are 
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entirely independent, and buy its goods or not, 
as they choose. One of the commonest com- 
plaints of the co-operative manufacturers, as 
well as of the co-operative storekeeper, is that 
they get only a fraction of the custom of the 
co-operative world. 

The earlier advocates of copartnership were 
hardly prepared to accept the Scottish Whole- 
sale as belonging to their system. They were 
not willing to regard as a copartnership society 
a great centralized establishment like this, 
making its own goods in productive depart- 
ments. They desired to see co-operative man- 
ufacturing undertaken by distinct societies. In 
a pamphlet on this subject by Thomas Hughes 
and E, Vansittart Neale, ^‘The Co-operative 
Faith and Practice,'* they point out the objec- 
tions to this centralized system. For one 
thing, they show how future security is im- 
paired by the fact that the English wholly, and 
the Scotch to a large extent, pay away the 
profits of the business in dividends as fast as 
they are created, while in true copartnership 
the profits, by their accumulation and conver- 
sion into shares, would be an ever-growing fund 
for the safe conduct of the business. They 
close their pamphlet with an impressive passage : 

^^We desire, in thus taking leave, as it were, 
of a work to which more than forty years of 
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our lives have been devoted, to raise as solemn 
a protest as we can against the purely commer- 
cial spirit by whose insidious growth the fair 
flower of co-operation is in danger of being 
blighted. We had hoped that to our country 
might be reserved the glory of pointing out to 
other nations the true path from the wilderness 
in which industry has so long wandered, to the 
land of industrial peace to which we do not 
doubt that at some time, under some leaders, a 
way will be found. But that hope we must 
abandon for the generation from which we are 
passing away, if the societies of our Co-opera- 
tive Union, faithless to the principles to which 
they are* pledged, permit their greatest whole- 
sale center to deal with the claims of labor as if 
It were an ordinary joint-stock company, by 
distributing the profits of production according 
to the wealth of the recipients measured by 
their purchases, instead of according to the 
energy manifested in their productive work. 

^‘We hope and pray that it is not yet too 
late to arrest this evil ; that when our thousand 
associations thoroughly realize that they stand 
face to face with the momentous question* 
How shall labor be dealt with by the co-opera- 
tive capitalist? they will reaffirm in practice the 
principles to which they have assented in the- 
ory, insisting that they shall not only be 
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paraded in congresses, and proclaimed in co- 
operative gatherings, or other occasions when 
we desire to figure as the reformers of society, 
but be embodied in the practice of those great 
institutions on which, in a large measure, de- 
pends the hope of making co-operative action 
as triumphantly successful in production as it 
has already become in consumption and ex- 
change.” 

One of the writers of the Labor Association, 
Mr. R. Halstead, speaking of the Scottish 
Wholesale, says the fact of its adopting ''some 
amount of local control in its workshops and 
factories, proves that in Scotland the working 
class grip of the democratic principle is stronger 
than the centralizing tendencies” of the 
Wholesale. ^^The Scotch thistle is a wonder- 
ful and hardy plant, accustomed to adverse 
conditions; and the fact that it would yield 
some genuine co-operative figs, is another in- 
stance of the miraculous achievements which 
follow in the wake of Scotch character and 
enterprise.” 

There is another interesting profit-sharing 
and management-sharing industry in Glasgow, 
the United Co-operative Baking Society, It 
occupies very extensive and handsome quarters 
on McNeil street, and bakes three hundred tons 
of flour a week. It is purveyor and caterer for 
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the public as well as baker; takes charge of 
excursions, soirees, supper parties, and mar- 
riages. ' ' We furnish everything for weddings, ’ ' 
one of them said, ^'except brides.*' This so- 
ciety runs a number of restaurants For the tea- 
roses and other flowers it uses in its business 
the produce of more than one hundred acres is 
consumed. Like the industrial colony at Shield- 
hall, this bakery is always building. It has not 
stopped making extensions for yeais, and has 
one hundred and fifty men continually at work 
ill its building department. 

This society is a federation. Its members 
are all societies. It began in 1869 with eight 
of these, with sales of $25,000 and a capital of 
$1,690. At the end of 1896 it had seventy-six 
societies ; its sales were over one million dollars, 
with profits of $133,000, and its capital is now 
about $666,000. The sales for the quarter 
(thirteen weeks) ending October 30, 1897, were 
$373,000, an increase over the corresponding 
quarter (fourteen weeks) of last year of $94,- 
000. There are 903 employes, including the 
members of the building department. All 
of the employes belong to the union of their 
trade, if there is one. Its bakers get one shil- 
ling more than the trades-union wages, and 
their bonus in addition. The hours of work in 
the bakery are fifty a week. Its women are 
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given the dresses they wear while at work. 
The rooms are cooled by artificial means, be- 
cause so many of the girls took cold in the 
overheated air. Almost all of these women are 
out of co-operative families. A large number 
of horses and wagons is kept busy in delivering 
goods, and one of the features of the buildings 
is a stable which has three stories of stalls. 

This society has always shared its profits 
with its workingmen, and five and one-half 
years ago it admitted them to a voice in the 
management. It formed a society to consist of 
those employes who choose to become stock- 
holders, and to be entitled, like other member 
societies, to send representatives to the general 
meetings. This is called the ' ‘ Bonus Investment 
Society. ’ ’ At the general meetings of the em- 
ployer — ^the United Co-operative Baking Society 
— this Bonus Investment Society speaks in the 
name of the whole body of employes. But the 
rules of the baking society do not admit any of 
its employes to places upon the managing com- 
mittee or to any other office. The balance- 
sheet for the quarter ending October 30, 1897, 
shows that of the profit of $54,000, $43,995 
was distributed to purchasing members, while 
$8,495 was paid as bonus to the employes at 
the rate of two shillings sixpence on the pound 
of their wages. At the annual social meeting 
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in February, 1898, it was reported that the last 
quarter of 1897 showed a continuance of pre- 
vious rapid progress. Sales were $419,166, an 
increase of $95,697. During 1897, the society 
used up 2,261 bags of flour per week, and in 
February this had increased to 2,470, or 310 
tons of flour. The number of employes has 
increased to 91 1. 

The bakery of this society is the finest in the 
kingdom. This proud success has been won 
against the severest private opposition, and has 
even been threatened with formidable co-opera- 
tive rivalry A large co-operative stoie in Scot- 
land proposed some years ago to dispute its 
market, and the directors of the Scottish Whole- 
sale, to escape from the place it would have 
held between the combatants, submitted a plan 
to their constituent societies for a Wholesale 
bakery, but nothing came of it. The relations of 
the bakery and the Wholesale are most friendly. 

The bakery has a joint committee on educa- 
tional work, managed by three directors and 
three employes, and on its bulletin-board at the 
entrance to the works I saw posted notices 
which give an idea of the variety of its duties. 
There were gospel meetings, a gentlemen's 
swimming club, a ladies' swimming club, a 
woman's guild, a literary class, a music class, 
a draft club, the Bonus Investment Society, 
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physical drill, an ambulance class, and fire bri- 
gade. The leport of this educational commit- 
tee for the year ending October 30, 1897, 
contains one or two passages worth reproduc- 
ing: There are over one hundred young 

people under eighteen years of age in the em- 
ployment of the society, and recognizing that 
our responsibility for these young people does 
not end with a wage payment, or even with 
the allocation to them of a proportion of the 
profits earned, we have been trying to gain 
their confidence and be helpful to them. We 
had an interesting meeting with them in the 
Cross Tea Rooms, at which Doctor Dyer, 
of Glasgow school board; Mr. Campsic, of 
Kinnmg Park, and Mr. McGregor, from the 
committee, kindly attended and gave stimulat- 
ing addresses, urging the young people to take 
advantage of the facilities offered by the school 
board for self-culture.^' 

This committee also goes into political work. 
Under the head, Public Action," the report 
says: *‘We interested ourselves in the school 
board election, doing what we could in support 
of the Progressive candidates. We also gave 
our hearty support to the Free Libraries pro- 
posal. Previous to the subject coming before 
the city council, wc wrote our ward representa- 
tives, urging them to support the proposal, and 
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we regret the letrograde decision that the coun- 
cil came to on that occasion/* 

Action of this kind by co-operative societies 
is not unusuaL In a letter dated Maich 17, 
1898, an official of the Royal Arsenal Society, 
at Woolwich, writes: ‘‘You will be interested 
to know the society is taking an active part in 
the municipal elections, now pending, and is 
nominating candidates in conjunction with the 
other local trade and labor organizations. This, 
of course, is only supporting the extension of 
co-operation from voluntary co-operation to 
municipal co-operation, or, if you like, from 
voluntary to compulsory co-operation, and is 
keeping within the highest principles and ideals 
of the co-operative movement.** 

Copartnership has other public aspects. In his 
testimony before the Royal Commission on 
Labor, Mi Heniy Vivian, as the representative 
of the Labor Association, stated that in their 
view the copartnership of the worker ought to be 
made a condition by the government in giving 
franchises to jomt-stock companies, and that 
this principle should also be admitted by the 
government in its own employ. He said: 
“We are satisfied that the right of the actual 
worker m these to a voice in the management, 
and a share in results, will have to be recog- 
nized if the stereotyping of wages and condi- 
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tions of employment are to be avoided in the 
future, and struggles between the community 
and its workers are to be escaped. Strikes do 
now occur in municipal docks, gas woiks, etc., 
as they do in private concerns.'' He was 
asked if he would favor copartnership societies 
being recognized in giving out public contracts, 
and in answer said: *^The city of Paris has 
already set a precedent in this respect. Prefer- 
ence is given there to contractors who embody 
the copartnership principle in their works," 
Even though the workingman could not be a 
shareholder in the government industries — as 
there would be no shares — he would, by the 
copartnership principle, be given a voice in the 
management of the government railroad, or 
armor-plate works, or what not. So when the 
socialist parodies the crude cry, ‘‘The mine for 
the miners," '*The land for the laborers," by 
adding, ^‘The school for the schoolmasters," 
"The sewers for the sewer cleaners," labor co- 
partnership promptly accepts the challenge, and 
admits it would demand for the schoolmasters 
a direct vote in the policy of the school, and 
for the sewer cleaners the right to participate in 
the management of the sewers. But not an ex- 
clusive voice. 



CHAPTER XVI 

‘'SET ON A HILL'' 

On the hills of West Killbride, overlooking 
the sea, in one of the most beautiful spots on 
the shore of Scotland, stands a handsome light- 
gray stone building, in which the co-operative 
movement of Great Britain reaches its highest 
expression. It is the Scottish Co-operative 
Convalescent Seaside Home, which has been 
built by the co-operators' money, as a place of 
rest and recreation for their tired and sick 
working people. 

Seven years ago Mr. James Deans and Mr. 
Robert Duncanson, walking through the Glas- 
gow Green, fell to talking of an old co-operator 
who was getting ill and frail. There ought to 
be, they felt, a place of refuge for him and such 
as he. To think of such a thing was, with the 
co-operators, to do it. Papers were prepared, 
to be read at conferences and other meetings. 
The result was the appointment of a committee 
by the Ayrshire Co-operative Conference Asso- 
ciation. In an account which has been printed 
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of the work, it is said that it was felt ^‘the time 
had come when the co-operative movement in 
Scotland ought to lift itself above a movement 
solely for making and dividing profits/’ and 
when the societies should begin to devote a 
portion of their rapidly accruing wealth to get- 
ting for themselves ^^a new and higher class of 
benefits/’ ^^Thelife, and soul, and glory of the 
co-operative movement consists/’ the account 
continues, the ideal it has set before it of 
ameliorating, if it cannot totally remove, the 
sufferings, the misery, and the sorrow of the 
poor struggling masses of the nation, and of 
making the human life of the poorest of the 
people contented, sweet, and happy. In pro- 
portion as it travels toward this ideal will the 
brightness of its fame and honor increase, but 
in proportion as it sets this ideal aside, or 
delays in trying to realize it, will its glory and 
prestige, and its claims upon the community 
decline.’' 

These are fine sentiments, but the finest thing 
about them is that there was, also, the deed to 
make them good. It was decided that this 
ideal could be expressed in no more practical 
and beautiful way than by the erection of a 
seaside home, where workingmen and women, 
recovering from accident or illness, could rest 
in comfort for a few weeks, and, under the 
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invigorating influences of the sea, grow back to 
health and stiength. The suggestion was well 
received, and the appeal to the societies for sub- 
scriptions to the stock, made by circular and by 
personal visit from members of the committee, 
had a favorable response. It was not long be- 
fore $11, goo had been raised, and this made it 
possible to secure the site. This was two 
acres of land in one of the most attractive 
and finely sheltered spots on the upper part of 
the Ayrshire coast. The cutting of the first 
sod for the corner-stone by President Maxwell, 
of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
was made a festival, according to the usual 
procedure of co-operators. As subscriptions 
did not come in rapidly enough under the 
organization of the men, the Women's Guild 
took it up, and, notwithstanding their sex, the 
men say, did ‘‘yeomen's" service. Many of 
them gave months of their time, going about 
collecting subscriptions and getting work done 
for a bazar, in aid of the funds for the building 
and furnishing of the home. This was held in 
Glasgow during the New Year's holidays of 
1894. The use of the city hall was given by 
Glasgow, and the bazar was made an exhibition 
of co-operative products with appropriate en- 
tertainments. The affair was most successful, 
and with the help of redoubled effort on the 
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part of the men, the necessary money was 
finally raised. The locality of the Seaside 
Home is a favorite resort for the Glasgow mer- 
chants, who have a large number of summer 
homes here. Many of these, imbued with the 
hostility of private traders, tried to prevent the 
co-operators from getting the land to build 
on, but in this they were unsuccessful. The 
owner of the site was a woman, and to over- 
come the prejudices which had been excited in 
her mind against them, Mr. Deans and two of 
his associates were sent to ask a personal inter- 
view, and show what fine people the co-opera- 
tors really were. They took great pains to 
assure the lady that they were not nearly as 
good as the average. “We are not the pick,” 
they said, “just three of us who happened to 
be most handy to come.” Many of the old- 
fashioned co-operators looked upon the project 
as chimerical in the highest degree. Mr. James 
Deans described to me his encounter with one 
of this kind. “I was leaving my work early to 
go to Kilwinning to a meeting to advocate the 
cause of the Seaside Home, and at the gate 
of the works I met an old co-operator who 
said: 

“ ‘Weel, Jimmie, whaur awa’ the necht?’ 

“I told him. 

“ ‘Hoo much are ye wantin’ to get?’ 


21 
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said we wanted ten thousand pounds. He 
eyed me up and down — scrutineered me. 

^Weel, Jimmie, A aye thocht there was a 
lot of bees bummin' in your bonnet, but A 
never thocht ye were sae stuipid as that. Ye’ll 
never get twa hunderd poonds.’ ” 

But the spirit of co-operation seems destined 
always to get what it wants, sooner or later, in 
one way if not m another. The societies sub- 
scribed $35,000, and an old and devoted co- 
operator, Mr. Barclay, gave $io,ooo; the 
$5,000 still needed was borrowed. The archi- 
tects who built the store of the Co-operative 
Wholesale in Glasgow, gave their services free. 
Over the main stairway in the home is a hand- 
some colored^glass window, which was given 
by the glaziers. In it is commemorated, by 
portraits, the original committee. The home 
has now been open two years, and already pays 
expenses during the summer, but runs behind 
in winter when there are fewer guests. It is 
the finest convalescent home in Great Britain, 
and, as it stands on its hillside looking over the 
sea, it would be considered a beautiful structure 
anywhere. It can accommodate eighty or ninety 
guests. At the time of our visit forty-nine 
were there, men, women, and children, all co- 
operators. The manager said with great pride 
that during the recent fair they had entertained 
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102, and every one had had a bed and a blanket. 
The building has four floors, including base- 
ment. Four dormitories and other special 
accommodations arc provided for the invalids. 
There are smoking, library, and recreation 
rooms, and a mothers' room, with cots and a 
cooking-range, for sick children. The building 
is heated by hot water throughout. Besides 
the housekeeper and manager, there is a staff 
of eight maids, one gill and one man. The 
home is for members only of the societies which 
are shareholders. Each of these shareholding 
societies takes from the amount of one pound 
upward and for each pound of stock it owns, 
has the right to send a member for a fortnight 
each year at a charge of $2.50 a week. The 
Kinning Park Co-operative Society, for in- 
stance, took ;^ioo, and that gives it one hun- 
dred tickets for two hundred weeks' entertain- 
ment each year. On the doors are such 
inscriptions as the following, which I copied 
from one of the bedrooms: 

“This Room 
“Was Furnished by 
“Clyde Bank 
“District Co-operative 
“ Employes, 

“June, 1896.” 

They raised for this purpose $75. On the 
door of the sitting-room appears an inscription 
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that this was furnished by the members of the 
Women's Guild. This cost $150. One would 
have to see to appreciate the satisfaction with 
which the co-operators who were good enough 
to conceive this plan and fortunate enough to 
carry it out look upon their work. ‘‘We are 
better satisfied with this," said Mr. Deans, as 
we went over the building, “than with all our 
other co-operative work. It is a great adver- 
tisement for the co-operative movement It 
has made people think They have seen that 
co-operation is a generous work as well as a 
commercial success; that it takes humanity at 
its weakest point when suffering and seeks to 
lift it up. It is the finest outcome the co-oper- 
ative movement of Great Britain has to show. 
No one comes here as a charity. Every inmate 
is such by right. This beautiful building in 
this glorious spot is their home, built with their 
money. ‘Here they know that they are wel- 
come. Here they are the lords of the manor. ' ' 
We were fortunate, in our visit, to find in the 
home its Prince Bountiful, the Mr. Barclay 
who had given it |i 0,000. He did the honors 
as host and led us, with joy and pride, through 
the broad halls and into the fine, light, airy 
rooms, gay with sunshine and happiness. His 
had been a typical career. He left his home in 
Ayrshire, thirty years ‘ago, with threepence in 
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his pocket, and without any large operations, 
by building each day a little more on the accre- 
tions of the thrift of the day before, has put 
himself in possession of a comfortable little 
fortune. He has no wife or child. It is easy 
to see that he has married and adopted the Sea- 
side Home. 

The view from the roof to which Mr. Barclay 
led us is ‘^glorious.'* Opposite, across the sea, 
is the Isle of Arran, with Mount Goatfell lifting 
itself into the sky. The mouth of the Clyde is 
five or six miles away, and all the foreign com- 
merce of Glasgow sails by the home. Off to 
the south are the banks and braes,'' and ^‘the 
bregg of Bonnie Doon," of the land of Burns. 
The spires of Ayr can be seen, and on a fine 
day the Burns monument can be picked out 
with a glass. Mr. Barclay saw us to the door, 
and his honest face bubbled over with human 
kindness. His farewell words were: ^^Go, and 
spread the news of this co-operative movement. 
It has been a gospel dear to me a great many 
years." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

BEGINNING AT HOME 

When democratic thought sought expression 
in democratic action in Europe, the Continental 
workingmen began kicking over thrones and 
slicing off the heads of kings and queens. The 
English workingmen saved their tuppences for 
flour and tea and fustian clubs to buy social 
regeneration for themselves out of what they 
could save by this self-help. Penny by penny 
and sacrifice by sacrifice they have gone on 
building, tolerated as enthusiasts, until the 
conventional world wakens to see a very great 
Fact. 

This co-operative movement after fifty years 
of struggle, has had fifty years of living pros- 
perity, and a greater prosperity is coming into 
plain view. 

It has achieved an economic footing of a 
hundred millions of property. 

Some of the best men and best thinkers have 
given it leadership. 

At least one-seventh of the population of 
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Great Britain have been enlisted in its ranks — 
the pick of the working-classes of the greatest 
of European nations. 

A program has been evolved looking to 
thorough-going social reconstruction. 

It is an established religion; for co-operation 
is not a method of business merely, but an 
ideal of conduct and a theory of human rela- 
tions. Without cathedrals, creeds, ritual, or 
priests, it has not only openly professed, but 
has successfully institutionalized the Golden 
Rule in business 

As significant as its cold facts and figures 
are its recognition of conscience and sentiment 
as business factors of the first force, and its suc- 
cess in establishing among men a new method 
of union, A movement like this of self-help, 
growing of itself, already big and getting 
bigger, with a clear and high purpose to do 
great things, even the greatest, with so broad a 
constitution that it may fairly be said to be of 
the people, is a fact with which no one who 
wishes to be well informed will neglect to ac- 
quaint himself, and no one who wishes to help 
on the coming of human brotherhood but 
will work for its extension. In contrast 
with the unscientific individualism which 
preaches that selfish interest is the only actual 
and practical motive in the world of values, 
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we have in co-operation the individualism of 
millions of men and women organizing mil- 
lions of capital into successful business under 
the ethics and economics of each-other-help 
and all-the-world-help as well as self-help* 
Here is applied brotherhood; here, the Golden 
Rule realized ; here, a political economy of the 
kind that seeks wealth for itself by creating 
wealth for others. 

Co-operation has won the right to be ac- 
counted the most important social movement 
of our times outside of politics. It is, of course, 
only a half truth. It is the voluntary or do- 
mestic expression of the same resurgent spirit 
of self-help by each-other-help of which the 
republic, democracy, and the hopes of socialism 
are the political or public expression. Each of 
these — the private or voluntary, the public or 
political — is a half truth ; but the world needs 
half truths to make up its whole truth. 

The trades-unions have organization, local 
and federal; the German Socialist Labor Party 
has votes; but co-operation has organization, 
federation, votes whenever it shall choose to 
use them, and — what none of the others have — 
an economic foothold wide enough to give it a 
sure place from which to work its lever to move 
the world. No other social movement of our 
times surpasses it in radicalism ; no other has as 
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many members; no other approaches it in 
achievements nor solidity of lesources m men 
and money. Labor copartnership is its most 
advanced element; it has the historic prestige 
of all the great names of co-operation, the 
crusading spirit with its accumulating momen- 
tum of moral enthusiasm. It is growing as 
the distributive movement, once fairly started, 
grew, by leaps and bounds ; and it speaks the 
democratic invitation to all, which in human 
history has been the only thing that has never 
been turned back, nor overcome, nor silenced. 
It is a law of social dynamics that leadership in 
any movement passes steadily into the hands 
of its radicals. If this proves true in co-oper- 
atio»^ the head of the column will be taken by 
labor copartnership 

The British co-operative movement is a living 
reality, and is in the flooding tide of growth, 
success and confidence. This tide is not yet at 
the full. It is still rising. Between the time 
of making my notes in England and correcting 
my proofs a few months later, the returns which 
came in made it necessary to increase nearly all 
my figures. Both in England and Scotland the 
productive and distributive concerns, with very 
few exceptions — like those of Walsall and 
Burnley — are making new records of success. 
The English Wholesale passes, for the first time 
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in its history, the $15,000,000 mark of business 
in one quarter, and the annual turnover of its 
bank becomes $200,000,000. The Scottish 
Wholesale shows a gam of nearly sixty per cent 
in its workshops. The Leicester Equity boot 
and shoe works add to their capacity seventy- 
five per cent. In Ireland in the year the num- 
ber of creameries rises from 94 to 13 1, and of 
people’s banks from 3 to 13. The statistics in 
the appendix show the march. The movement 
is pressing forward into fresh enterprises in old 
fields and ventures in new worlds like farming. 
The renaissance of the labor copartnership 
ideas of the founders evidences that there is a 
moral expansion as well as a material. 

How can the reader learn more^ If possible, 
go to England and study co-operation on the 
ground. One hour of seeing is worth a year of 
reading — and seeing is believing. There are 
no books which give the facts to date, though 
Mr. George Jacob Holyoake’s Jubilee His- 
tory” of the Leeds co-operative store from 
1847 to 1897 IS a record of the most successful 
local store in Great Britain, which illuminates 
the whole movement. This can be procured 
for one shilling sixpence from Mr. John W. 
Fawcett, secretary of the co-operative store, 
Leeds, England, or from the Co-operative 
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Union, Manchester. For those who cannot 
make personal investigation, the only recourse 
is to correspondence and the current periodicals 
and documents of the movement. Mr. J. C. 
Gray, secretary of the Co-operative Union, 
Long Millgate, Manchester, England, can fur- 
nish information and lists of tracts, documents, 
and other co-operative publications, but not 
those of the copartnership school. For news 
of Scotland, inquire of Mr. James Deans, 20 
Hoodie’s Court, off Argyle street, Glasgow; 
for the Labor Association, of Mr. Henry Vivian, 
15 Southampton Row, London, W.C. ; for the 
Productive Federation, of Mr. Thomas Bland- 
ford, 19 Southampton Row, London, W C., 
England; for the Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society, of Mr. R. A. Anderson, Secre- 
tary, 22 Lincoln Place, Dublin. The secretary 
of any co-operative society would answer in- 
quiries. Any one who wants to keep himself 
informed in regard to the movement should 
subscribe, by international money-orders, for its 
periodicals. These are: 

Labor Copartnerships published monthly by 
the Labor Association, the organ of the labor 
copartnership movement, at 15 Southampton 
Row, London, W. C. ; price, one shilling six- 
pence a year. 

The Co-operative News, published weekly, 
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at a penny, by the Co-operative Union, Long 
Millgate, Manchester. 

The Irish Homestead^ published weekly, at a 
penny, by the Irish Co-operative Newspaper 
Society, 22 Lincoln Place, Dublin. This is the 
organ of the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society 

The Agricultural Economist^ a monthly, 
edited by Mr. E. O. Greening, author of ‘'The 
Co-operative Traveler,*' five shillings a year, 
3 Agar street. Strand, London, W.C. 

Can we do anything like this in America? 
Excepting building societies and mutual in- 
surance, co-operation here has been mainly 
distributive with no such signal successes 
as the great stores of Great Britain to boast. 
The Co-operative Union of America, of 
Cambridge, Mass., is a federation of socie- 
ties to promote here “the Rochdale plan, 
devoted to the cause of distributive co-opera- 
tion," and The American Co-operative News is 
also published there, at fifty cents a year, by a 
society whose members accept neither inter- 
est on capital nor dividends on profits, which 
are all pledged to the co-operative movement. 
We have also co-operative creameries East 
and West, and the Labor Exchanges. But 
in all these directions, much faithful, earnest 
pioneering is being done, the indispensable 
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preliminary, as foreign experience shows, of 
success* I have written the story of Labor Co- 
partnership in the hope that it might give en- 
couragement to the co-operative spirit of this 
country, none the less if our lines of progress 
should have to differentiate themselves from 
those taken abroad. 

We arc a different people from the English, 
and our circumstances arc different. When 
the English co-operative movement struck its 
present roots, the consolidation of industry had 
hardly begun; while to-day, in America, it 
does not seem to have much farther to go to 
bring us to the consummation of an industrial 
feudalism which will make impossible any indi- 
vidual, or even co-operative initiative or inde- 
pendence. Many of the American students 
and workers feel faintheartedly that the devel- 
opment of the trusts makes it hopeless for co- 
operation to obtain that foothold here which 
the English workmen succeeded m obtaining a 
generation ago. There is, too, the feeling 
among many of us that Americans are not a 
co-operative people; that, as has been said, our 
genius is more for co-talking than for co-work- 
ing. But this is the greatest of mistakes. 
America has been doing a co-operative work 
even more remarkable than that of England. 
Each nation has followed its genius on the lines 
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of greatest need and least resistance. English 
co-operation has been industrial, ours has been 
political. The achievement of America in 
uniting in one common life and one co-opera- 
tive citizenship the African and European, and 
even Asiatic types, which elsewhere glare at 
each other with hatred across frontiers of 
bayonets, is the greatest triumph of co-opera- 
tion which the history of civilization has yet 
shown. Compared with this, the English task 
of getting the men of one trade and one locality 
to unite in so simple a social function as pur- 
chasing or making commodities, was easy. As 
America advances from political co-operation 
to industrial, its accomplishment is likely to be 
as much grander than that of Great Britain as 
the task is more difficult on account of extent 
of territory, racial variance, and the newness of 
social life. There is some reason to expect that 
the American evolution in co’-operation will be 
partly along the lines of colonization and the 
establishment of new communities. The Amer- 
ican is a colonizer. All Americans are colonists 
from abroad. The West was colonized from the 
East, We colonized California, and are now 
colonizing Alaska, One hears to-day in every 
direction in America of plans for co-operative 
colonies. That aptitude for political co-opera- 
tion which has been forced upon us by the 
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necessity of amalgamating so many nationalities 
fits us specially for community building. Vil- 
lage communities so placed as to have an easy 
command of the necessities of life can achieve 
an independence of the railroads and trusts, 
and an opportunity for the members for pro- 
duction and exchange with each other which 
would be out of reach if they remained discon- 
nected individuals, lost in the meshes of the 
highly complicated and centralized economic 
system of the American business world. The 
English co-operators, I found, look with great 
hope to America. Thomas Hughes, in one of 
the letters which I saw, said in 188/ : ‘*I 

should not be surprised if America took the 
lead out of our hands.” Mr. E. O. Greening, 
one of the closest of living students of the co- 
operative movement, said to me: ‘Xo-opera- 
tion will be slow to take root in America, but 
once started, it will develop into forms far 
greater than anything here.” Mr. George 
Jacob Holyoake made an interesting sugges- 
tion: ^*The churches,” he said, ^^may make 
co-operation go in the United States,” Rev. 
F. D. Maurice pointed out to the workingmen 
of Great Britain that the one indispensability 
for the success of co-operation was mutual 
confidence. Certain is it that co-operation in 
America must progress along lines where the 
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people know each other, in their trades-unions 
or some other organizations — perhaps, as Mr. 
Holyoake has said, in the churches — or where 
they will be forced together as in village com- 
munities. There is hardly, as yet, anywhere 
in America that neighborhood life which made 
it easy for the weavers of Rochdale or the shoe- 
makers of Kettering, who had known each other 
almost from childhood, to get together. In 
London, where the population is nearly as 
shifting as in America, it has been found almost 
impossible to acclimatize co-operation. Co- 
operation can go on in America as in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, only by the help of 
men of means, culture, and good-will — men well- 
to-do in good deeds as well as title deeds ; men 
like Horace Plunkett, who is leading the Irish 
in co-operation to-day, and like Holyoake, 
Ludlow, Hughes, Neale, Kingsley, Maurice, 
Owen, Godin, Leclaire, Van Marken, Schultze- 
Delitzsch, Raffeisen, and Luzzatti, who have 
been leading European workingmen. What 
co-operation needs here, as elsewhere, is not 
philanthropy, but leadership; not endowment, 
but initiative. 
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i~LABOR COPARTNERSHIP SOCIETIES 

The Labor Association publishes the following table of 
the societies which are included in its summary of the 
statistics of copartnership given on page 227. These sta- 
tistics relate only to copartnership in co-operative pro- 
ductive societies. Copartnership of labor in co-operative 
distributive societies is not touched, nor is the important 
growth of copartnership in businesses of a capitalistic 
origin: 


Established | 

Name (abbreviated) 

1 

Capital 

Share 

Loan 

Re- 

serve 

1 

Trade 

Profit 

Dividend on 
Wages 

Am’t 

Per;^ 

of 

Wages 


ENGLAND 







TEXTILES, ETC 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s d 

i860 

Eccles Manufacturing 

21,351 

20,397 

1,006 



1870 

Hebden Bridge Bustian 

37,669 

45,840 

4,589 

754 

1 1 0 

*872 

Airedale Manufactunng, 

7 f 44 S 

19,348 

971 

4 * 

6 K 

*874 

Leek Silk Twist . 

4,236 

14,526 

338 

192 

I 6 

1876 

Leicester Hosiery . . 

42,644 

55»594 

3,521 

250 

4 

xS86 

Burnley Self help 

26,523 

^,128 




x886 

W Ihomson & Sons, Ltd 

23,370 

24,942 

1,228 

169 

6 

x888 

Macclesfield Silk 

23,510 

25,254 




x88$ 

Nelson Self help . ♦ 

S,x88 

24,544 

73 




Delph Woollen . . 

hsn 

83X 




1892 

Co-op. Inst Tailoring Dept 

849 

1,400 




1893 

Kettering Clothing 

12,353 

24,677 

1,793 

527 

z 6 

*895 

Myholmroyd Manufacturing 

2,317 

3,230 





Hamilton Shirt , 


569 





AGRICULTURAL, ETC 






*1867 1 

Agncultural, etc Assoc 

53,771 

63,576 

720 

353 

10 

1883 ; 

Assington Farm - . 

4,769 

1,019 

x8 


1 


* Year ending July, 1897. 
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•o 

Name (abbreviated) 

Capital 

Share 

Trade 

Profit 

Dividend on 
Wages 

1 

CsJ 

Loan 

Re- 

serve 

Am»t 

Per;C 

of 

Wages 


BOOTS, LEATHER, ETC 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

s d 

18S1 

North*mpt’nshire(WolFst’n) 

2,862 

9,332 

364 



1884 

Bozeat . 

828 

2,291 




1884 

Norwich . - 

577 

2,200 

36 

S 

4 

1887 

Leicester (“ Equity ”) 

26,171 

46,863 

2,828 

437 

6 

188S 

Kettering . . 

11,325 

32,924 

2,402 

812 

1 

*18^ 

Bristol Pioneers 

822 

1,267 

29 



1890 

Hinckley . 

2,707 

; 6,058 




1890 

Nantwich ... 

1,484 

4,386 

193 



iSgr 

Barwell 

3,054 

7,587 

362 

92 

20 


Walsall Horse Collar 

231 

2,262 

84 



1892 

Anchor (Leicester) 

1,755 

6,540 

239 

40 

3 

Z^2 

Glenfield . • .. 

1,594 

5,448 

220 

52 

7 

1892 

Higham Ferrers 

710 

3,978 

240 



1^2 

I ondou Leather Manuf^cPrs 

3,149 

9,630 

160 



1893 

Desborough .... 

2,044 

8,356 

453 

114 

20 

1893 

Rothwell. . 

2,443 

22,700 

506 

IIS 


1894 

Penketh (Leather) Prod’ctive 

2,222 

7,955 

159 



1895 

Canterbury Tanners 

2,408 

1,418 

62 




Union Boot, Kettenng 

802 

2,220 

20 



1896 

Leicester “Self-Help*^ Boot 

339 

2, 008 

34 



i8g6 

Midland Boot 

803 

2,887 




1896 

Warmley Boot 

117 

103 




1897 

Long Buckby Boot 

133 

79 





METAL TRADES 






1873 

Walsall Padlock .. 

7,536 

14,951 

290 


1 

1873 

Sheffield Cutlery .. 

1,460 

1,8x2 

115 

11 

9 

1876 

Coventry Watch . 

2,591 

3,533 

272 

35 

9 

1885 

Keighley Iron Works 

6,718 

7,726 

576 

49 

5 

1887 

Midland Tinplate . 

1,003 

3,419 




1888 

Alcester Needle . 

3,791 

2,838 

7 



x888 

Bromsgrove Nail 

603 

»,053 

188 

39 

9 

x888 

Dudley Bucket and Fender 

4,427 

15,806 

1,462 

454 

2 0 

*1889 

Cradley Sheet Ironworkers 

2,641 

7,963 

242 



2892 

Caldeidale Clog Sundries 

898 

2,414 

Z09 

13 

6 

1893 

Leicester Engineers . 

8Sz 

1,683 




X894 

Sheffield Sheep-Shear • • 

3,499 

22,408 

199 

60 

2 

2894 

General Engineers . 

489 

373 





BUILDING, WOOD, ETC. 





i 

1873 

Hous’hndF'mish'gNewchle 

29,820 

15,998 

393 



1888 

Bnxton Builders 

924 

12,419 

378 

168 

! 9 

1889 

Oxford Builders 

289 

762 

38 

XX 

4 >^ 

*1889 

London Cabinet Makers . . 

199 

41 




2891 • 

Bradford Cabinet Makers 

4,372 

3,792 

40 



^2891 

Chelsea Decorators . . 

36 

64 




2892 

(^neral Builders . . 

3,027 

5,609 

56 



2892 

Bolton Cabinet Makers 

794 

4,591 

97 



2892 

Newcastle Cabinet Makers 

222 

3,042 

43 



2892 

Medway Barge Builders » 

z,zo6 

2,500 

67 

27 

1 3 

2893 

Plymouth House Painters.. 

75 

357 

37 

8 

9 >f? 


* Figures are the latest obtainable. No return for 1897. 
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'S 


Capital 

Share 

Lroan 

[ 


Dividend on 
Wages 


Name (abbrevuted) 

Trade 

Profit 


Per;^ 

ffl 


Re- 



Am^t 

of 

w 


serve. 




Wages 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

f d 

^1894 

Kettering Builders 

3,961 

7,712 

773 

203 

* 9 

*1894 

Sheffield House Painters . 

119 

964 



1896 

Cambridge Builders 

209 

2,559 

3 * 

8 

2 

Wigan Cabinet 

30 

108 




1896 

Leicester Builders 

44 S 

2,563 





PRINTING, ETC 






*869 

Manchester Printers 

45,324 

72,666 

4,366 

585 

6 

1885 

London Bookbinders 

4*6 

835 

42 



1892 

Leicester Printers . 

3,294 

3,100 

x8o 

38 

*895 

Nottingham Printers 

39a 

950 

90 

i6 

8^ 

1896 

Blackpool Pi inters .... 

*,463 

2,050 





VARIOUS 






x8i6 

Sheerness Economical. . , 

19,148 

33,795 

3»66o 

46 

4 

1885 

Co-operative Sundaes 

10,0X1 

24,734 

1,369 

x6x 

* 3 

1887 

London Productive 

2,725 

2,850 




1889 

Bass Dressers . . . 

*,550 

3,734 

5 * 

25 

1 0 

1892^ 

Brownfield’s Guild Pottery 

24,643 

21,739 




1892 

Kent Bnckmakers 

6,471 

5,360 

318 



1892 

Nottingham Bakers 

198 

1,006 

6 



1892 

Manchester Mat .... 

771 

1,472 




1892 

Bristol Piano 

1,307 

750 

142 



Z892 

Maidstone Photographic 

i8x 

234 

10 



*895 

Thames, etc , Bargeowning 
Typewriters 

■111 

304 

39 



1896 

*57 




1896 

Orchestra . 

$6 

27 





Eighty-seven Eng Societies 

523,357 

878,089 

37 , *35 

5,812 



SCOTLAND 






1840 

Kettle Baking . 

*,345 

4, *95 

661 



1862 ! 

Paislev Weaving . . 

Scotch Wholesale (Product - 1 
ive Departments) . f 

68,685 

74,141 

4,360 

467 

8)tf 

1868 

366,173 

1,108,934 

55,032 

4,243 

8 

x868 

United Baking (Glasgow) 

144 , 4*5 

1 280,487 

35,406 

5,585 

2 iX 

1873 

Edinboro’ Printing Co 


10,840 

1,019 

146 

9 

1892 

Condorrat Quarrying .... . 


mBBm 



Six Scottish Societies 

601,245 

1,480,816! 

96,478 ! 

10,441 



IRELAND 






89-97 

189s 

1896 

72 Dairying Societies . 

Co-op Embroidery (Dublin) 
Roscommon Pig Feeders 
North Galway Pig Feeders 

55,142 

496 

478 

353,9*4 

745 

*36 

3,852 

4 * 




*79 

626 




1897 

Carickmacross Home Indus- 1 
tries . . ) 

9 

20 





Seventy-six Irish Soaeties 

56,304 

355 , 44 * 

3,893 

■■■ 

■n 


UNITED KINGDOM 






j 169 Societies 


iSShEm 


1^1 

■ 


There were losses for the year of ;^io,7Ss by the English societies, and 
;^i686 by the Irish societies, and none by the Scotch societies— a total of j^i2,44r. 
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Labor Copartnership points out that the real piofit 
to labor — the money profit is at least double the;^i6 441 
shown here (See page 229, above ) It adds * But the 
money profit is, after all, a small item in the matter It is 
rather because of the profit to character and to life that 
we rejoice to be able to show these increases from year 
to year 

2- A LABOR COPARTNERSHIP INSTANCE - GROWTH OP 
THE KETTERING CO OPERATIVE BOOT AND 
SHOE SOCIETY EACH HALF YFAR 


Hilf 

Yeirs 

Members 

Capital 

Trade 

Profits 

Reserve 

Fund 



£ 

£ 


£ 



52i) 

2 050 

HI 

22 

1889 

208 

1033 

3 537 

225 


1890 

232 


461A 

321 

66 

116 

1S90 

271 

I 890 

5 316 

363 

1891 

298 


0 651 

456 

164 

1891 

303 

2 $82 

7 222 

473 

199 

1892 

1892 

358 

378 

3083 

3582 

WjfffM 

667 

219 

234 

i§93 

408 

4032 

10020 

842 

230 

1893 

433 

4 526 

8873 

698 

270 

1894 

449 

4^9 

XI 102 

8^7 

320 

1894 

478 

5 355 

11 180 

784 

368 

1895 1 

1 

5055 

12433 

971 

400 

1895 

580 


13 822 

940 

454 

m 

i 


15 585 

13010 

I 050 

520 

581 

1897 

684 

9721 


1,188 

656 

1897 

710 

10 536 

14 916 

972 

705 


3-CO-OPEBATIVE SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Statistics showing the position and progress of the co operative 
movement from 1885 to (From the Co operative Wholesale 

Societies Annual for 1898 rounds sterling changed to dollars at the 
rate of $3 to jCi ) 

CO OPERATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 1885 AND 1895 



188S 

1S95 

Increase 
per cent 

Number Societies making returns 
Nun&ber Members 
gpital (share and loan) 

Profits 

Promts devoted to Education 

8«,^ 
$ 55 785 465 

156 529 550 
14943450 
103 560 

I 966 

275,501 245 
26 945*355 

207,455 

1 

100 
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-THIRTY YEARS’ WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION IN SCOT- 
LAND -SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED. 

^rom the Co-operative Wholesale Societies’ Annual for 1898. Pounds 
sterling changed to dollars at $5 for £ 1 ) 


^ears Weeks Capital Sales Profits Weeks Years 



Totals I 433, 805 I $226,153,450 I $6,906,160 I Totals 


Commenced September, 1868 


-THIRTY-FOUR YEARS’ PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CO- 
OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY, LIMITED 
From the Co-operative Wholesale Societies’ Annual for 189S Pounds 
sterling changed to dollars at the rate of $5 for £ 1 ) 

'ears Sales. Years. Sales 

864, 30 weeks $ 259,285 1869 . .. $2, 536,085 

S65 ... 603,770 1870, 53 weeks 3,3^1670 

877445 1871 3,793*820 

j, 658,720 1872 . 5,765,660 

2,001,200 1873 . * 8,184,750 


867, 65 weeks 
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Years 

1874 

1875 

1876. 53 weeks 

i8g, 50 weeks 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884. 53 weeks 
1885 


Sales 
$ 9»824,i45 


13, 

13,528,125 

13,226,655 

16,698,405 

17,870,47^ 

20,191,190 

22,734,445 

23,376.855 

23,965,755 


Years. 

1886 

1887 . 

1888 . 

1889, 53 weeks 

1890 . . 

1891 

1892 . 

1893 - • 

1894 

I095, 53 weeks 

^?97 


Total sales in the thirty-four years, 1864 to 1897 
Total profits in the thirty-four years, 1S64 to 1897 


Sales 

31,000,370 

35,144,720 

37,145,365 

43,832,150 

46,504,520 

47,630,835 

47,219,690 

50,709,555 

55,575,280 

50,600,715 

738,449,820 

9,891,415 


6 -STATISTICAL POSITION OF THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
WHOLESALE SOCIETIES 


Members . • 

Capital 1 Share 
Paid up ) Loan . 
Sales 

Interest on Capital 
Net Profits . 


The English Wholesale The Scottish Wholesale 


1896 


1897 


1896 


2044"* 

682,656 

2046* 

^4911 

728,749 

1,254,728 

187,868 

1,196,453 

055,683 

3,822,581 

11,115,057 

11,920,143 

33,127 

33,534 

8,890 

210,324 

171,043 

172,940 


1897 

^SS4t 

211,488 

951,568 

4,405,321 

9,956 

174,997 


* Societies t 283 soueties and 208 employees 

t 288 societies and 266 employees 


7 -TRADES-UNIONISTS AND LABOR COPARTNERSHIP 

At a conference of delegates from some fifty trades-unions and 
kindred bodies held under the auspices of the Labor association in 
London, March 20, 1:898, the following resolution was adopted 

“That this conference of trade-unionists, fully conscious of the need 
of a more equitable and satisfactory industrial system, declares in favor 
of the principle of Labor copartnerships as advocated by the Labor 
association, convinced that it affords a practical means of emanci- 
pating the workers from the evils of the wage system, giving them a 
real share of the profits, responsibilities and control of their labor, 
and it earnestly calls upon all London trade-unionists to promote co- 
operative production m every possible way ” 


8 -ELIGIBILITY OF EMPLOYES AS OFFICERS 

The “model rules” which have been prepared by the Labor Asso- 
ciation for the guidance of those who desire to organize copartnership 
works, stipulate for the eligibility of employs as directors, and also 
enforce the rule of one individual, one vote They also provide that all 
employes shall become stockholders, and their share of profits be with- 
held and accumulated until the stock has been paid for The societies 
we have described at Leicester and Kettenng substantially follow these 
rules, as do many of the others For instance, the rules of the 
London Leather Manufactunng Soaety say . 
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** VII General Rules 75 and 90 —The Committee of Management 
shall consist of the President, the Secretary, and seven committeemen, 
two of whom shall retire at each ordinary Dusiness meeting. The Sec- 
retary shall retire and he elected at the January meeting 

** VIII —General Rule 78 —The employes of the society are entitled 
to elect three committeemen, and are also eligible to any office in the 
society 

In some of the copartnership societies, the governing committees 
are drawn from outside shareholders In others they consist partly of 
outsiders and partly of workeis from the shops, and some art gov- 
erned by committees consisting of working shareholders employed in 
the place And under all these systems the w orkers are able to exercise 
a strong influence over the conduct of their own affans. 


A CHARGE OF SWEATING 

Discredit is thrown on the labor copartnership movement by 
charges that some of the societies tolerate sweating The Walsall Co- 
operative Padlock Society is among those found fault with as giving 
work to small masters outside It is an interesting illustration of the 
ability of workingmen, by co-operative methods, to lift themselves out 
of the misery of a badly “sweated” trade into independence 

It was started during a strike m 1872 by padlock- makers, who were 
being ground down to starvation Their society now holds the first 
place in its branch of the trade It conducts the most extensive business 
of the kind in its town, and does it in a large and healthful factory, and 
it has set the example which will put an end to the deplorable condi 
tions at Walsall, if the private manufacturers will follow The society 
began m 1873, with a capital of ^415 It now has a factory which cost 
Si2,5oo, and employs two hundred men It finds its largest market m 
India, and the plague and famine cut its sales for 1897 down to $66,300 
But the management, notwithstanding that the profit for the year is 
only $1,105, a diminution of $4,250, in their annual report “suggest that 
you place at our disposal for chantable purposes during the year £10 
($5oJ. to betaken from the reserve fund ” 

It could not reform everything at once, and for a time continued 
to give out some work to be done at home But the society has recently 
carried forward its program of putting an end to home work by bring- 
ing key filing into the factory “This is a gam in comfort and health 
to the workers,” the annual report says, but a “monetary loss” to the 
society 

These co-partnership padlock-makers are defended by the Labor 
Association as having probably done more to improve the worker’s 
position than any other productive society in the country 

STATISTICS OF 1897 


In the report of the Thirtieth Co-operative Congress at Peterborough, 
May 30, 1898, the following figures were given from the record of progress 
during 1897 

^ ^ 1896 1897 

Number of societies to which the figures relate . 1,665 1,686 

Number of members X| 49 *» 37 * *» 59 *> 4 S 5 


Shares ;Ci 7 *S 46 , 9»4 ;^58, 611,658 

Sales - 57,318,436 62,387,058 

Profits .. - • 6,337,490 6,717,876 

Investments . 10,632,34s 10,8x7,251 



PRESS NOTICES 


Lo7idon Daily Chronicle, editorial 
Mr Henry D. Lloyd, whose remarkable work on 
Wealth Against Commonwealth ” exposed for both 
American and English readers the methods and morals 
>f the oil monopoly, has just brought out a most in- 
eresting work on ** Labor Copartnership '' (Harper & 
Brothers), which ought to have the effect of relieving 
oine of the gloom which the perusal of the doings of 
;reat trusts and syndicates imposes on the minds of 
ven the most sanguine If the huge trust, built up by 
loubtful methods, is the chief social bane of our time, 
he gallant attempt to associate workmen together in 
n industrial commonwealth on a true basis must be 
aken as in some degree the antidote. Mr. Lloyd 
mtes from personal experience derived from a tour in 
his country, where he seems to have visited nearly every 
ndustrial undertaking carried on on co-operative lines. 

What he says will prove a revelation to some of our 
)wn people as well as to the Americans . It is not, 
lowever, only the material results, but still more the 
noral and political results which seem important to this 
American observer 
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